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NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
ORDER—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(E) ASYLUM AND NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY ~ 


SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE 
Department of Political Science, Calcutta University 
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n (The problem of territorial asylum as also of diplo 
closely linked with the sovereign rights of states as 
family of nations. The general understanding in thé sphere of inter- 
national law is that every state has the right, in the exercise of its 
sovereignty, to admit into its territory, such persons as it considejs 
advisable, without, through the exercise of this right, giving a 
' cause of complaint or protest by any other state. The problem is, 
however, complicated by the need for asylum to refugees who cross 
the border and seek permanent absorption in the nationality of the 
territorial state). About one-third of Jordan’s population today consists 
of refugees. There are today nearly one million Arab refugees who 
have been uprooted from Israel and have not yet been permanently 
absorbed in the nationality of any Arab state. The Arabs insist on 
the implementation of the TU. N. resolution of 1948 which required the 
granting of option of repatriation or compensation so far as the refugees 
are concerned Israel on her part will nəver welcome in her midst 
such a huge number of displaced persons who might bé a potential 
fifth column. The Arabs insist on the limitation of Jewish immi- 
gration to Israel. | They are genuinely apprehensive of future Jewish 


atic asylum is 
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expansionism assisted by world Jewry. On the other hanl, the 
Jewish constitution (July 5 1950) lays down that “Every Jew has 
the right to immigrate to Israel.” Since 1919 about one and half 
million Jewish immigrants have entered Palestine and have been 
offered asylum and citizenship .of Israel. The point is whether it 
would be possible to impose a limitation of immigration on a sove- 
reign state. / 

\ The city of Cairo itself has become a centre of asylum for poli- 
tical exiles from Asia and the Arab world. Cairo’s role as a centre 
for political refugees precedes the Nasser regime.) There were exiles . 
there from Jordan, Sudan, Morocco and Libya under King Farouk 
(who also gave shelter to King Zog of Albania) Today the refugees 
receive moral and financial support from the Egyptian government, 
mainly because in their own ways they support the foreign policy of 
Cairo. The African refugees, mostly political leaders and agitators, 
function openly for political independence. The Arab groups, excluding 
the Algerian element but mostly from Iraq, Jordan, Tunisia—are 
working to get back their lost political power in their own homelands. 
The ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem who had asylum in Cairo has now 
removed himself to Lebanon. Most of the refugees are professional 
politicians, some of whom have a price on their heads and escaped 
to Cairo for asylum and protection. The Algerians, of course, func- 
tion as a ‘“‘Government’’ from Cairo. 

(The refugees in every state initially suffer from the handicap of 
statelessness. The granting of asylum by the territorial state indicates 
‘no guarantee that the refugees will be entitled to full citizenship 
rights.) The refugees themselves may find that to acquire a new 
nationality is impossible, because they cannot meet immigration and 
naturalization requirements.’ The iwo Miternational conventions on 
the status of refugees have not made it obligatory on the .part of the 
contracting states to confer citizenship rights on the refugees. “The 
Convention relating to the International Status of Refugees, 19338, 
obliged the contracting states not to expel the refugees regularly 
residing in the states concerned and to grant them free access to the 
courts. This was specifically in relation to the treatment of Russian, 
. Armenian and other refugees in the differant states of Eastern Europe. 
The Convention relating to the Status of Refugees in July, 1951, at 
Geneva sought to protect persons who became refugees before the 
18th Jantary 1951, from discrimination on account of race, religion | 
or country of origin. \ They were to be accorded equal treatment with 
nationals with regard to elementary education, public relief and social 
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security.) With regard to other righis (wage-earning employment 
and thé right of association) refugees are entitled to the ‘‘most 
favoured-nation treatment,’ t.e., the most favourable treatment 
accorded to nationals of a foreign country In other aspects (e.g., 
self-employment, education other than elementary education) they 
receive treatment as favourable as possible and, in any event, not less 
favourable than that accorded to aliens generally, The approach of 
the two Conventions on the status of refugees has been prompted 
mainly by humanitarian considerations. The asylum granted by India 
to the Tibetan refugees reveals the same bumanitarian approach. Y 
v{The prohibition of any discrimination against the foreigner con- 
forms to the elementary principle of liberty which has been enshrined 
in the constitutions of democratic states and to the basic principle of 
international law. ) Some of the leading constitutions of modern times 
expressly recognize that all persons, whether citizens or foreigners, 
are entitled to major fundamental rights other than political rights 
such as franchise and eligibility. Striking instances are furnished 
by the preamble of the French Constitution of 1946, Article 141 of the 
Constitution of Brazil and Article 26 of the Argentine Constitution. 
‘In the U.S.A. also many of the fundamental rights, though not all, 
can be claimed by foreigners. There are, however, other democratic 
countries where the constitution draws a clear distinction betwren 
citizens and foreigners. ‘Thus, several articles of the West German 
Constitution of 1949 confer specified rights on all persons, whether 
nationals or foreigners ; but there are other rights, such as the right 
to form associations, which are exclusively assigned to nationals only, 
Part I of the Italian Constitution of 1947 has adopted a similar dis. - 
tinction. Provisions of the Polish Constitution of 1952 are of the 
same tenor. The Indian Constitution follows a similar pattern, 
although its provisions are of a more restrictive character. Thus 
under Article 19 Indian citizens alone are entitled to claim the funda- 
mental rights specified in that Article. There are, however, other 
articles which confer rights on all persons, and there is nothing in 
the Indian Constitution which can even remotely be construed as 
confining these rights to Indian citizens only. Nor is there any 
judicial pronouncement in support of such restrictive interpretation. 
‘(Generally speaking, no foreigner can be deprived of his life or personal 
ie or detained in custody without legal ground or justification, 
nor can he be compelled to be a witness against himself, or be deprived 
of his property without any “‘authority of law’’. here are certain 
obligations which devolve on every state as a member of the commu- 
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nity of nations. It is a basic principle of internationsl law that every 
state must observe ‘‘the international minimum standards” in its 
treatment of foreigners (including asylum), and these standards de- 
mand at least legai protection of their life and liberty. This is a rule 
of law which has been laid down not only by international jurists. but 
has also been repeatedly affirrned by international courts. \ 


lon the other hand, Article IX of the Convention on Territorial 
Asylum signed on 28th March, 1954, at she Tenth Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas enjoins certain duties on states granting refuge 
or asylum to take steps to keep watch over, or to intern, at the request 
of the interested state, ‘‘those political refugees or asylees who are 
notorious leaders of a subversive movement, as well as those against 


whom there is evidence that they are disposed to join it.” This. 


should take place at a reasonable distance from the border and all 
expenses as a result of the internment ‘‘shall be chargeable to the state 
that makes the request’’) 


( Complications arise when the influx of refugees and the ready 


asylum offered to them strain the peaceful relations among states. ) 


Refugees may pour into a state for asylum once their original state is 
absorbed into another state which is technically at peace with the 
state offering asylum..) When Lithuania was absorbed into the Soviet 


Union, the United States Government refused to recognize Lithuania’s ` 


loss of dependence and thereby held ous hopes of political asylum 
io refugees from Lithuania and their protection against the Soviet 


demand for repatriation or extradition. Theoretically, therefore, the. 


Lithuanian refugee retained his nationatity and was not forced into a 
condition of statélessness./ In the Matter cf the Application of I.R.0. 
for the Resettlement or Repatriation of Theresa Strasinskaite (1952)* 
the United States Court of Allied High Commission for Germany, 
Area Five, had to decide the case of a minor child who had been found 
wandering in Lithuania and had been brought to Germany. Soviet 
authorities requested the repatriation of the child on the ground that 
she was a Soviet citizen. The Court held itself bound by the decision 
of the United States Government not to recognize the absorption of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union. In holding that the Courts of Area 
Five could not give effect to the laws and decrees of the Lithuanian 
S.S.R. or to the Soviet citizenship Decree of 1940, Judge Goodman 
observed that “‘The mere fact that the child was born in terri- 
tory now located within the borders of Scviet Russia does not mean 
that this Court is obliged to send it back there by force’’, 


È 
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(The status of stateless refugees and, in fact, the whole problem 
of statelessness has been a matter of intense concern among states 
since World War IIL.) The draft Protocol relating to the status of 
stateless persons drawn up by the ad hoc Committee on Refugees and 
Stateless persons established by the Economic and Social Council in 
1949 and the two draft conventions* by the International Law Com- 
mission one designed to reduce and the other to eliminate future 
statelessness—may go a long way in securing some agreed means on 
the international regulation and control of the problem of stateless 
refugees, and thus help to eliminate misunderstandings among states. 

»/ Asylum may be indispensable to secure the right of existence to parti- 
cular groups and should be regulated more by humanitarian than by 
narrow legalist or political considerations. ye 

a (As yet there is, however, no right of asylum ; for it is still purely 
“in the discretion of the territorial state. )1t is a political rather than a 
legal affair. in England the decision belongs to the Home Secretary 
who is responsible to Parliament. He acts in accordance with a 
traditional policy which is outside party politics. In outlining the 
causes ‘for the refusal of asylum to Trotsky, the British Home Secretary 
stated in the House of Commons on Ist July, 1929, that: 

‘In regard to what is called ‘‘the right of asylum’’, this country 
has the right to grant asylum to any person whom. it thinks fit to 
admit as a political refugee. On the other hand, no alien bas the 
right to claim admission in this country’’. In other words}the right 
to grant asylum belongs to the territorial state and is incidental to 
the doctrine of territorial sovereignty. When the Huguenots came 
over from France, and later ou, refugees from the French Revolution, 
England had no reason to distinguish a political refugee from any 
other immigrant. The times were different. It was before the days 
of visas and England offered asylum io all alike. But when it came 
to refugees from Communist countries or from Nazi Germany, political 
asylum had come to carry with it the valuable privilege of freedom 
from immigration controls. So it became necessary to determine who 
was 4 political refugee and who was not..~ 

Apart from wars, even persecution in peace-time may produce 
thousands of refugees, the latest of them coming from Hungary and 
Tibet. Such. developments have naturally brought in a demand for 
international regulations and, if possible, enforcement of asylum. J, 

The Institute of International Law adopted,“ among others, at 
its Bath Session, September, 1950, an important resolution on Asylum 
in Public International Law. \ The term “asylum” was given a wide 
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meaning, namely, ‘‘the protection which a state grants on its territory 
or.in some other place ‘under the control of certain of its organs, | to 


a person who comes to seek it”, 6o it icsludes asylum within the 

Ea eet a a 
territory as well as asyluin outside tive territory in “diplomatie missions, 
consulates, warships, public vessels, military aircraft and premises, etc. 
In Article 2 of the resolution it has been mace clear that any state 
which, in in fulflment of its humanitarian duties, grants ts asylum on its 
territory, does not thereby incur any international | “responsibility. 
Furthermore, when political events cause an exodus of fugitives from 
any state, other states shall consult one another on the most effective: 
means of rendering help and assistance to tae fugitives, if necessary, 
having recourse to an international organisation, and on the most 
equitable manner of distributing them upon their respective territories 
and, in general, on any measures to be taken with a view to fulfilling 
their humanitarian duties. f 





II 


The old foncept of territorial asylum restricted now to refugees 
has gained wide acceptance, as m may be seen both in decisions of 
national courts and in provisions of extraditior treaties. The ‘British 
Extradition Act of 1870 provides that no cne may be extradited for 
an offence ‘of a political character”. Byitam accepts the principle 
of the non-extradition of political refutes. Belgium accepted the 
principle in 1833. But the point is—what constitutes a political crime 
or offence? Is it to be determined entire y by the political motive 
of the person concerned? In re Castioni® the English Court refused 
extradition to Switzerland ‘because the crime complained of was 
political. The fugitive took part in a revolutionary movement in the 
canton of Ticino and his avowed object was to secpre constitutional 
reforms, But in the case of Meunier? the English court extradited 
the “French anarchist to France because an anarchist was the enemy 
of all governments and Meunier’s crime was not considered to be 
political Tt was held by the court that ‘‘in “order to constitute an 
offence of a political character, there must be zwo or more parties in 
the state, each seeking to impose the government of their own choice 
on the other, and that if the offence is committed by one side or the 
other in pursuance of that object, it is a political offence, otherwise 
not’. Belgium by the attentat clause of 1856 improved her extradition 
law by a new provision that the Murder of the head of a foreign state 
or of a member of his family should not be considered a political crime. 
Many European states adopted the attentat clause. A general attempt 
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to except such a murder from the category of political offences is to be 
found in Art. 3's) j z Montevideo yeas on Extradition, 1933. 

Yet the concep “political grime’ still remains undefined. 
Tn SHEE coors ae s book the following observation has , 
been made: ““Whereas many writers consider a crime ‘political’ if 
committed from a political motive, others cail ‘political’ any crime 
committed for a political purpose ; again, others recognise su-h a crime 
only as ‘political’ as was committed both from a political motive and 
at the same time from a political purpose ; and thirdly, some writers 
confine the term ‘political crime’ to certain offences against the state 
only, such as high treason, lese-majeste, and the like. Upto the 
present day all attempts to formulate a satisfactory conception of the 
term failed !’’ In the Savurkar case? decided in 1911 by the Permanent 
Courk of Arbitration, France d -manded the restitution of Savarkar, an 
Indian political prisoner, who, while on board of an English merchant 
vessel at Marseilles, escaped to the shore and was recaptured with the 
unauthorized aid of a French police oficer, France contended that 
the capture which was due to a mistake of the French officer and the 
delivery of the prisoner to the British authorities, were contrary to 
international law.: The British refusal to surrender the prisoner to 
France was declared valid by,, the. Permanent Court of Arbitration 
which found no rule to exist’ jù infètnational law requiring his return. 
Considering the extraordinaiy’ circumstances of the case, the absence 
of a definite rule in international law was not surprising. And this 
should not have been the only factor which weighed with the tribunal 
in coming to its decision. Two other vital issues were involved ; 
firstly, a mistake culminating In an injury to the territorial 
sovereignty of a state, and secondly, a mistake which nullified the 
principle of the non-extradition of political offenders. The fact that 
there was no element of force or fraid involved only absolved the 
British Government of any responsibility other than that of restoring 
the prisoner to France. It was obvious that the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration did rot consider the spirit and the general conception of 
the law regarding the extradition of political offenders existing between 
Britain and France., It Savarkar was found to be a political fugitive 
the full implications of. that status should have been causidered by the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

At the end of the First World War the Supreme Council, repre- 
senting the Allied and Associated Powers, demanded from the 
Netherlands Goverament the surrender of ex-Kaiser Wilhe!m IT for 
being put on trial under Article 227 of the Treaty of Versailles which 
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arraigned the former German Emperor for having committed a supreme 
offence against international morality and the sanctity of treaties. 
The Government of the Netherlands turned down the request on the 
ground that the Netherlands was not a party to the Treaty of Versail- 
les and that the country had traditionally been a refuge for the 
vanquished in international conflicts. Was the ex-Kaiser then a 
political refugee ? 

On October 30, 1943, in the midst of the World War IT the 
Tripartite Conference at Moscow in its Declaration on German 
Atrocities announced that the three Allied Powers would pursue the 
Axis leaders if they would escape to any country and bring them to 
justice This again raises impoitant questions, namely—are | „war 
criminals to be treated as political criminals by neutral states ? Is 
crime against peace a political offence ? Is crime against humanity 
non-political and therefore extraditable ? Again, the basis of all 
extradition is statutes or treaties. But such agreements did not bind 
those states which remained neutral during World War II. No 
treaties existed between the Allied Control Commission and neutral 
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states and it was therefore natural to suppose ‘that neutral states had 
no duty to extradite war criminals’. Whils this may not be a correct 
interpretation, the Supreme Federal Court of Brazil in 1948 accepted 
the view that certain persons, wanted by Norway for membership in 
an organization guilty of war crimes, could not be extradited because 
the offences were politica] in nature’°f Perhaps the neutral attittde 
to war criminals was best expressed by Argentina when Eichmann, 
the notorious organizer of Hitler’s extermination campaign against 
the Jews, was forcibly removed from Argentina by Jsraeli agents 
sometime in June, 1960. Israel’s right to try Eichmann, when he 
was in her power, seemed fairly well based in international law ; as 
one of the successor states to a belligerent (Palestine), she may deal 
with war criminals even for offences, not oe her territory. 
But the methods employed by Israel to bring Bichmann within her 
jurisdiction were questionable.* On the other hand, many major 
war criminals are known to have escaped scot-free. For instance, 
the U A.R. refused extradition of Hans Hisele, medica] butcher of 
Buchenwald, on the ground that Egypt’s own statute of limitations 
had expired in his case. Since there is no death penalty in West 
Germany, even some known war criminais have escaped capital 


* To important legal circles the Eichmann trial bas a shaky legal basi:, since the accused 
was kidnapped by the stete proscerting him, w! ich, with its laws, did not exist at the time 
he com. itted his alleged crimes. 
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punishment. Argentina may also to some extent be a special case. 
Historically a refuge for criminals on the run, it contains a large 
German element in the population, itself till recently of totalitarian 
sympathies. There is little doubt that some wanted war criminals 
have escaped there. it is extremely doubtful whether such men 
could be extracted by the normal method. The normal method will 
probably require double extradition; first to Germany on a problem- 
atical complaint by Bonn, and then an equally problematical further 
surrender by West Germany. st i Israel’s action can pever 
be a precedent in international law. 


uv The criteria of what constitutes a political refugee have for Jong 
been. tacitly widened. We are today faced with a class of people 
who, while often running no risks at home, simply prefer, for political 
or ideological reasons, to expatriate themselves voluntarily. In the 
19th century such people would simply have emigrated. Today free 
emigration between countries is difficulf. Since the rise of the 
Communist and Fascist regimes in Europe, some people have been 
recognised by deniocratic countries as political refugees. Even then in 
the matter of treatment of the refugees there has been discrimination, 
Also there have been inconsistencies in the stand taken by democratic 
countries. Marx and Lenin were admitted into Britain, but not 
Trotsky; Indonesia’s request for the extradition of the Dutch Army 
Officer, ‘Turco’? Westerling who led a revolt near Bandoeng in 
January, 1950, was as interesting as that of the German Communist, 
Gerhard Eisler whose acquittal in May, 1949, by a British Court was 
hailed as an act of justice. Apart from the fact that there was no 
extradition tréaty between Britain and Indonesia, the nature of the 
crime committed by Westerling was not easy to ascertain. Was he 
guilty of any extraditable crime ? Or did he commit a ‘political 
crime’ ? It was apparent that Westerling’s coup de main against 
the Indonesian Republic was dictated by either a political motive or 
purpose or perhaps both. Therefore his guilt was more of a political 
than ordinary nature and Britain refused to extradite him from Singa- 
pore to Indonesia. 


The nature of the ‘political crime’ remains undefined in the 
constitutions of states, and even in extradition treaties. Reference 
may be made to some specific constitutions to establish this point, 
Article 31 of the Constitutional Law?’ of the Republic of mee of 4th 
April, 1952, states : ; 


2—2039P—X 
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“The Republic of Cuba offers and extends the right of asylum to 
persons persecuted for political reasons, provided that persons thus 
sheltered resp32ct its national sovereignty and laws’’. 

“The State shall not authorize the extradition of persons guilty 
of political offences, nor seek extradition of Cubans guilty of such 
offences who have taken refuge in foreign territory.’’ Article 10 of 
the Constitution of Italy of 1947 provides: 

‘The foreigner who is denied in his own country the effective 
exercise of democratic freedoms provided for by the Italian 
Constitution has a right of asylum in the territory of the Republic in 
accordance with the provisions of the law.” 

According to Article V of an agreement’? signed by Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua on 9th January, 1956, tke two parties undertook to 
apply in relation to asylees Articles I—III and V—X of the Conven- 
tion on Territorial Asylum signed on 28th March, 1954, at the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference. Article VI of the agreement read as 
follows :— 

“Extiadition shall not be applicable in the case of political 
offences, nor in the case of an ordinary offence, which, in the 
opinion of the State to which the request has been made, is 
connected with a political offence except in the case of homicide 
or some other form of physical violence against the head of 19 State 
or a member of the public authorities.” 

Article 48 of the Constitution of the Republic of Guatemala 
(entered into force, 1 March, 1956) states :3 

‘Extradition of persons guilty of political offences is prohibited 
and in no case shall an attempt be made to extradite Guatemalans 
who for political reasons take refuge in a foreign country... It is 
also forbidden to request or grant extradition ‘of persons accused of 
common crimes connected with political crimes.”’ 

In Norway the Act of 27 July, 1956, governing admission of 
aliens to the kingdom and other matters (Aliens Act), replacing the 
former Aliens Act of 22 April, 1927, contains an important explanatory 
provision concerning political refugees. 

‘‘In the absence of special grounds to the contrary, the political 
refugee shall be granted refuge (asylum) in the kingdom if he so 
requests. 

“Under this statute, a political refugee is defined as an alien 
who justifiably fears political persecution in his homeland. Folitical 
persecution is understood to mean that the person concerned, because 
of race, religion, nationality, political opinion, membership in 4 
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certain social group or on political grounds, is subject to persecu- 
tion aimed at his life or freedom or of otherwise serious nature, and 
that, similarly, the person concerned, on grounds of a political offence 
already committed, can be subjected to severe punishment.”’ 

The statute also contains provisions (Article 11, Para. 3, and 
Article 17, Para. 3) assuring that a refugee will not be turned away 
without his case having first been reviewed by the central aliens 
authority, and that he will not be deported from the kingdom to 
areas where he may fear political persecution. 

In the constitutions of Communist countries attempts have been 
made to give a specified meaning to ‘‘political crime’’. Article 75 
of the Constitution’® of the Polish People’s Republic of 22 July, 1952 
states :—- 

“The Polish People’s Republic grants asylum to citizens of 
foreign countries persecuted for defending the interest of working 
people, for -struggling for social progress, for activity in defence of 
peace, for fighting for national liberation or for scientific activity.” 

Article 89 of the Constitution*® of Rumanian People’s Republic 
‘of 24 September, 1952 states :— 

“The Rumanian People’s Republic affords the right of asylum 
to foreign citizens persecuted for defending the interests of the work- 
ing people, or for scientific activity, or for participating in the struggle 
for national liberation or the defence of peace’’. 

Article 40 of the Constitution of Albania!” expressly states that 
the People’s Republic of Albania shall grant the right of asylum 
to its territory to foreign citizens persecuted for their actions on behalf 
of democracy, the struggle for national liberation, the rights of the 
workers or freedom to engage in scientific and cultural pursuits. 

Article 129 of the Soviet Constitution states: “The U.S.S.R. 
affords the right of asylum to foreign citizens persecuted for defend- 
ing the interests of the working people, or for scientific activities, or 
struggling for national liberation.’’ 

The German Extradition Act of Dec. 23, 1929, attempted a 
definition’® of the nature of ‘political crime’ thus: ‘‘Political acts 
are punishable offences aimed directly at the existence or the security 
of the state, against the head or a member of the government, 
against an institution or a corporation established by the Constitu- 
tion, against the rights of citizens in electing or voting, or against 
the good relations with foreign states.” 

The Harvard Research Draft (p. 112) speaks of “‘...... treason, 
sedition and espionage...any offence connected with the activities 
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_ of an organised group directed against the security of the governmental 
system of the requesting state...” 

The judical opinion in this point bas been rather cautious. In 
re Castioni (1891) Lord Denman made the fol-owing observations : 


“I do not think it necessary or desirable that we should attempt 
to put into language in the shape of an exhaustive definition, 
exactly the whole state of things, or every state of things, which 
might bring a particular case within the description of an offence 
of a political character.’’ | 
L In Kolezynski and others*® (1955), the applicants were excepted 
from surrender to the Polish state by virtue of S. 3(1) of the 
Extradition Act, 1870 and writs of habeas corpus were issued. It 
was found that. the applicants were the seven members of the 
crew of a Polish vessel who revolted on the high seas and success- 
fully brought the vessel to an English port. Cassels J. observed» 
that the terms “‘offence of a political character’’ was not exhaustive 
and must always be considered according to the circumstances existing 
at the time when they have to be considered. Kolezynsxi and 
others revolted by the only means open to them. They committed 
an offence of political character and if they were surrendered to 
the Polish state they would be punished as for a political crime. / 

{Article 10 of the Swiss Extradition Act lays down that the 
connection between a political act and common crime must be 
direct and immediate but that the political element should weigh 
more heavily than the common crime. Tha; would make the entire 
action ‘political’ and render it unextraditable. The very functioning 
of tolalitarian regime may convert a common crime into a political 
offence if committed in an attempt to escape the regime. }In the 
case of Kavic, Bjelanovie et Arsenijevic (1952) the Public Law 
Chamber of the Swiss Federal Tribuna. refused?’ the request of 
the Yugoslav Government for the extradition of three members of 
the crew of a Yugoslav airliner who flew their plane from Ljubljana to 
Switzerland instead of to Belgrade as scheduled. 

\ On the issue of political refugees the Government of the 
USSR however on occasions expressed = view different from the 
generally accepted view of the majority of States.) In the course 
of the discussion of the refugee problem in the Third Committee 
of the General Assembly in 1946, M. Tepliakov, {the represen- 
tative of the USSR, argued that quislings, ‘traitors and political 
opponents of a government which is a member of the United 
Nations should not be entitled to assistance by any United Nations 
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agency or even to territorial asylum. M. Tepliakov added: “To™ 
extend protection to political dissidents who refused to recognize 
the lawful government of their countries amounted to question- 
ing the legitimacy of those. governments, and, in consequence 
would be illegal.’ !The issue of the legitimacy cfa government is 
not of material importance in determining asylum for political 
refugees. 


Itt 


Æ The Convention on Territorial Asylum’! signed on 28th March, 
1954 at the Tenth Inter American Conference at Caracas lays down 
in Article III that no state is under the obligation to surrender 
to another state, or to expel from its own territory, persons per- 
secuted for -political reasons or offences.) In Article IV -it ` states 
that the right of extradition is not applicable in connection with 
persons who, in accordance with the qualifications of the solicited 
state, are sought for political offences, or for common offences 
committed for political ends, or when extradition is solicited for predo- 
minanily political motives. 

“(The history of the law of extradition, aware: contains numerous 
cases raising the difficult question whether a foreigner was being asked’ 
for by his government on genuine grounds. Many states have not ‘ 
been averse from using a criminal charge to camouflage political motives. 

(The generally accepted rule about asylum is to ‘give ‘this right on™ 
reasonable proof that the asylee is in danger of his life in his own state- 
because of his political activities. In this age of ideological conflict ° 
there is always the risk of political persecution if the asylee gets back 
to his own state.) Even refugees from political intolerance, whether 
from McCarthyism in U.S.A. or from Cominunist governments, deserve 
asylum. They do not qualify as poltical refugees in the accepted ` 
sense but they certainly risk victimization. In Australia -M.. Petrov'- 
of Soviet embassy got asylum in Australia.. Dr. Otto’ John got 
asylum in Hast Berlin. Dr. Cort who, while -in- Britain, was- 
charged: by the U.S. Government with evasion of military service 
and described as an alleged ‘“‘subversive’’ (before a Congressional -- 

Committee on Un-American Activities), got asylum in Czechoslova- 
kia.. The policy of the British Government appears to be - that 
these foreigners are not entitled to stay in Britain if there is any. 
likelihood of their losing their original citizenship -and thus -become -= 
stateless, hence unreturnable to their country of origin: ‘While Der.. 
Otto John and Dr. Cort got asylum’ behind the Iron -Curtain,:.in -the. - 
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Klimowicz case, Klimowicz, a Polish dock worker who had no 
special association with Britain and who had escaped from Poland 
as ‘a stowaway, was rescued from a Polisk ship in the British 
port and was granted asylum. While the Polish ship was in English 
waters, it was subject to English law, and any one on board 
could claim the same personal freedom (habeas corpus) which is 
the right of everyone under British jurisprudence. Under the British 
Extradition Act of 1870 no foreigner can ke lawfully detained in 
England for extradition unless there is a serious criminal charge 
pending abroad, and there is an extradition treaty with the country 
concerned. Extradition is the forcible repatriation of people required 
to stand trial on a serious criminal charge in a foreign country. 
Its object is obviously to prevent criminals from one country being 
able to take refuge in another. In re Govzrnment of India and 
Mubarak Al. Ahmad (1952)? the Queen’s Bench ordered the extra- 
dition of Mubarak Ali Abmad to India fo stand his trial on a 
charge of forgery. It is accepted principle that the charge must 
not be trivial or frivolous, and in the Petrov affair in Australia 
the Russian demand for M. Petrov’s surrender on criminal charges 
was rejected after he had been granted asvlum. No such demand 
was made for Klimowicz and extradition was therefore outside the 
picture. | 
Extradition in the present time is frequently governed by specific 
treaty provision. As a matter of fact, extradition did not originate ` 
in custom and was the product of treaties. Founded in treaty,; it 
retains its basis in treaty. | 

Extradition treaties are generally of two types— 

1. The older or classical type, which lists the offences which 
are” extraditable, and 2. the modern type, which, without listing 
the‘ offences, provides in a general way for extradition in all cases 
where the offence is punishable in both the states concerned. 

In the Gerhard Eisler case which came under the latter type 
of’ treaiy—the question raised was not wheiher Eisler committed 
a ‘political offence but whether Eisler’s alleged perjury in the 
United’ States constituted an extraditable offence. The English 
intérprétation of perjury had an etitirely different meaning. 

The: Méntevideo Convention on Extradition of 1938 to which 
thé U.S.A; is a party provides that extradition may be demanded 
if € thè? offence “‘constitutes a crime and is punishable under the 
laws-of the demanding-and surrendering states, with a minimum 
petialty of imprisonment for one yéar.”’ 
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agency or even to territorial asylum. M.. Tepliakov added: “To 
extend protection to political dissidents who refused to recognize . 
the lawful government of their countries amounted to question- 
ing the legitimacy of those governments, and, in consequence 
would be illegal.’? }The issue of the legitimacy cfa government is 
not of material importance in determining asylum for politica] 
refugees. l 


III 


Æ The Convention on Territorial Asylum” signed on 28th March, 
1954 at the Tenth Inter American Conference at Caracas lays down’ 
in Article IIT that no state is under the obligation to surrender 
to another state, or to expel from its own territory, persons: per- 
secuted for -political reasons or offences.) In Article IV -it ‘states 
that the right of extradition is not applicable in’ connection with 
persons who, in accordance with the qualifications of the solicited 
state, are sought for political offences, or for common offences 
committed for political ends, or when extradition is solicited for predo- 
minanily political motives 4. 

(The history of the law of extradition, however, contains numerous 
cases raising the difficult question whether a foreigner was being asked’ 
for by his government on genuine grounds. Many states have not : 
been averse from using a criminal charge to camouflage political motives. 

(The generally accepted rule about asylum is to ‘give this right on” 
reasonable proof that the asylee is in danger of his life in his own state ` 
because of his political activities. In this age of ideological conflict ` 
there is always the risk of political persecution if the asylee gets back 
to his own state.) Even refugees from political intolerance, whether 
from McCarthyism in U.S.A. or from Communist governments; deserve 
asylum. They do not qualify as poltical refugees in the accepted ` 
sense but they certainly risk victimization. In Australia -M.. Petrov:- 
of Soviet embassy got asylum in Australia. Dr. Otto John got 
asylum in Hast Berlin. Dr. Cort who, while in- Britain, was- 
charged by the U.S. Government with evasion of military service 
and described as an alleged ‘‘subversive’’ (before a Congressional - 

Committee on Un-American Activities), got asylum in Czechoslova- 
kia. The policy of the British Government appears to be - that 
these foreigners are not entitled to stay. in Britain if there is any. 
likelihood. of their losing their original citizenship -and thus: -become - 
stateless, ‘hence unreturnable to their country of origins While. Dr.. 
Otto John and Dr. Cort got asylum:behind the Tron -Curtain, in -the.- 
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Klimowicz case, Klimowicz, a Polish dock worker who had no 
special association with Britain and who had escaped from Poland 
as ‘a stowaway, was rescued from a Polish ship in the British 
port and was granted asylum. While the Polish ship was in English 
waters, it was subject to English law, and any one on board 
could claim the same personal freedom (habeas corpus) which is 
the right of everyone under British jurisprucence. Under the British 
Extradition Act of 1870 no foreigner can be lawfully detained in 
England for extradition unless there is a serious criminal charge 
pending abroad, and there is an extradition treaty with the country, 
concerned. Extradition is the forcible repatriation of people required 
to stand trial on a serious criminal charge in a foreign country. 
Its object is obviously to prevent criminals from one country being 
able to take refuge in another. In re Government of India and 
Mubarak Als Ahmad (1952)? the Queen’s Bench ordered the extra- 
dition of Mubarak Ali Abmad to India :o stand his trial on a 
charge of forgery. It is accepted principle that the charge must 
not be trivial or frivolous, and in the Petrov affair in Australia 
the Russian demand for M. Petrov’s surrender on criminal charges 
was rejected after he had been granted asylum. No such demand 
was made for Klimowicz and extradition was therefore outside the 
| picture. | 
Extradition in the present time is frequently governed by specific 
treaty provision. As a matter of fact, extradition did not originate - 
in -custom and was the product of treaties. Founded in treaty, it 
retains its basis in treaty. | 

Extradition treaties are generally of two types— 

1. The older or classical type, which lists the offences which 
are’ extraditable, and 2. the modern type, which, without listing 
the‘ offences, provides in a general way for extradition in all cases 
where the offence is punishable in both the states concerned. 

In the Gerhard Eisler case which came under the latter type 
of*treaty—the question raised was not whether Eisler committed 
a ‘political offence but whether Eisler’s alleged perjury in the 
United’ States constituted- an extraditable offence. The English 
intérprétation of perjury had an eritirely different meaning. 

The- Montevideo Convention on Extradition of 1933 to which 
thé U.S.A; is a party provides that extradition may be demanded 
if € thé” offence “‘constitutes a crime and is punishable under the 
laws>of the demanding -and surrendering states, with a minimum 
pétialty of imprisonment for one-yéar.”’ 
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C- Éxtradition has sometimes been viewed as a matter, of , reci- 
procity.* In the case of Henry Phillips Ames, alias Enrique 
Tames (a native born American citizen), whose extradition was 
asked by the Mexican Government in 1928, the Secretary of State 
of the U.S A. informed the Mexican Ambassador in Washington 
that Ames would not be extradited to stand his trial in Mexico 
on charges of robbery and embezzlement. It was added: ‘‘Should 
your Excellency’s Government decide to alter the practice which 
it has consistently followed since 1923 in refusing to surrender 
Mexican citizens to the United States, this Government will be 
glad to reconsider its position with respect to the reversed situa- 
tion.’’ The Mexican Government gave the assurance that it did 
not have .the ‘‘deliberate intention cf refusing the extradition of 
Mexicans to the United States, simply becanse of their nationality”. 
On this the American Secretary of State informed the charge d’ 
Affaires of Mexico that the Department ‘‘in the future will be 
governed by the special circumstances in each case, in the same 
manner as your Embassy states your Government deals with the 
reversed situation.” 

/-Extradition must not be confused with expulsion. This point 
was particularly elucidated by the Indian Supreme Court in Hans 

\/ Muller of Nuremberg v. Superintendent, Presidency Jail, Calcutta and 
others (1955.74 Hans Muller, a West German national, who describ- 
ed himself as a Communist, was refused asylum by the Government 
of India inspite of his fear of political persecution in West Germany. 
He was, however, kept in detention not with a view to bis extradition 
to West Germany but for expulsion from India. The Foreigners 
Act (Act No. XXXI of 1946) confers upon the Central Government 
of India the power to expel foreigners from India and thatis a matter 
of absolute discretion of it. The law of extradition is quite different. 
Because of treaty obligations persons may be handed over in custody 
to a foreign government for prosecution or punishment. But even 
here the Government of India is not bound to comply with the request 
of the foreign government and has an absolute discretion to refuse. 
There are important differences between the Extradition Act and the 
Foreigners Act. In the first place, extradition applies to nationals 
and aliens alike, and eveu to aliens who are not nationals of the 
country asking for extradition. } An alien can, however, be expelled | 
but a citizen of India cannot be expelledybecause of Article 19 of the 
Constitution. But the same article does not apply in the case of an 
alien. As the Supreme Court of India has obgseryed; “‘The HExtradi. 
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tion Act is really a special branch of the law of Criminal Procedure. 
` If deals with criminals and those accused of certain crimes. The 
- Foreigners Act is not directly concerned with criminals or crime though 
‘the fact that a foreigner has committed offences, or is suspected of 
that, may be a good ground for regarding him as undesirable. There- 
fore, under the Extradition- Act warrants or summons must be issued ; 
. there must be a magisterial enquiry and when there is an arrest it 
is penal in character ; —and this is the most important jurisdiction 
- of all—when the person to be extradited leaves India he does not 
-leave the country a freeman. The police in India hand him over to 
the police of the requisitioning state and he remains in custody 
throughout. : 

‘In the case of expulsion, no idea of punishment is involved, 

-at any rate, in theory, and if a man is prepared to leave voluntarily 
he can ordinarily go as and when he pleases. But the right is not 
“his . Under the Indian law, the matter is left to the unfettered dis- 
eretion of the Union Government and that government can prescribe 
‘the route and the port or place of departure and place him on a particu- 
lar ship or plane’’. 

But the position may not be the same in every country. Oppen- 
‘heim, for example, has recorded?’ that in England, until December, 
1919, the British Government had ‘‘no power to expel even the most 
dangerous ‘alien without the recommendation of a court, or without 
an Act ‘of Parliament making provision for such expulsion, except 
during: war or ou an occasion of imminent national danger or great 
- emergency’’. 

In'India the Foreigners Act is not governed by the provisions of 
the Extradition Act. The two are distinct and neither impinges on 
ithe other. ' Even if there is a good cass for extradition, the Govern- 
. mént has the right to refuse the request. Section 3(I) of the Extra- 
` dition Act says—‘‘The Central Government may, if it thinks fit... .’’- 

- Article 16 of the Basic Law of the West German Federal Republic 
-provides that ‘‘no German may be extradited to a foreign country”. 
-And the scope of German citizenship has been widened by Article 116 
paragraph 2 of the Basic Law which provides: ‘Former German 
citizens who between January 30, 1933 and May 8, 1945 were deprived 
of their citizenship for political, racial or religious reasons and their 

descendants shall be regranted citizenship on application. They shall 
not be considered to have lost citizenship if they took up residence 
‘in ‘Germany after':May 8, 1945, and have not expressed a wish to 
-the contrary”. The’ West German law regarding the status of state- 
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less aliens goes beyond tbe provisions of the Geneva Convention of 
1951. Under Section 23 of the Law?* concerning the status of state- 
less Aliens of April 25, 1951, protective rights are offered to stateless 
aliens in the Federal ‘territory and they go beyond the protection 
furnished by the Geneva Convention of 1951. Section 23 of the Law 
provides: ““(1) Stateless aliens may not be expelled except for reasons 
of public safety and order. An alien against whom an expulsion order 
is issued is entitled to recourse to the courts. When a suit is brought, 
the execution of the expulsion order shall be suspended until final 
decision has been rendered. 

‘*(2) The expulsion order shall grant the alien an adequate period 
of time during which he can seek admission to another country. 

**(3) A stateless alien may not be extradited or expalled, deported 
or returned to a state in which his life or his liberty is endangered by 
reason of his race, his descent, his origin, his faith, his religious or 
political convictions’’. 

Article 33 of the Geneva Convention of 1951 provides: “‘The 
benefit of the present provision may not, however, be claimed by a 
refugee whom there are reasonable grounds for regarding as “a danger 
to the security of the country in which he is, or who, having been 
convicted by a final judgment of a particularly serious crime, consti- 
tutes a danger to the community of the country’. Section 28 of the 
German Law does not have such a restriction; it protects the alien 
without reservation from expulsion or deportation to a state where he 
would be liable to prosecution. 

The basic question raised here is—whether there could be extradi- 
tion without treaty, and whether a moral duty rests upon every govern- 
ment, even in the absence of a treaty, volantarily to surrender a 
fugitive from justice to the country from which he has escaped. There 
is some authority” to the effect that every state'is under a moral duty 
to surrender a fugitive from justice to the country from which he has 
escaped. The strict principles of international law recognize no right 
to extradition apart from treaty. The common interest of states in 
the preservation of law and order must lead to a certain amount of 
international co-operation for the promotion of justice. It is much 
easier for an ordinary criminal in this age of rapid transportation to 
flee to a foreign country and thereby escape from justice. At the same 
time, it is necessary to.ensire that the individual receives protection 
against cruel and unjust treatment by his own state. For both these 
reasons a close co-operation among nations is necessary io introduce 
some uniformity in the law of extradition, thereby overcoming part- 
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cularism in legal theory and giviúg the law of extradition a character 
rooted more in practice than in bilateral treaties. 


IV 


Strictly speaking, diplomatic asylum has no place in international 
law. » It is a highly controversial practice and contradicts at least two 
established principles of international law. It is a form of intervention 
which infringes the sovereignty of the territorial state ; and secondly, _ 
it involves a gross misuse of diplomatic immunity. The grant of 
territorial asylum’ does not involve sny interference with the 
sovereignty of a foreign state in which the offence was committed 
and from which the fugitive has escaped. But the grant of diplomatic 
asylum withdraws the offender from the jirisdiction of the territorial 
state by giving him an extra-territorial refuge within that state. In 
strict terms of law this cons‘itutes an incervention in- matters which 
are exclusively within the competence of the territorial state. In 
another respect the practice of diplomatic asylum appears to be of 
doubtful legal validity. If diplomatic immunity is used to shelter 
refugees from local justice, that will certa‘nly involve a serious abuse 
of a legitimate principle of international law. If this is permitted, the 
foreign embassy practically becomes a state within a state. 

The plea in favour of the practize of diplomatic asylum may, 
however, be sustained by the reason which also lies behind territorial 
asylum. If territorial asylum can be Isgitimately granted to political 
refugees on grounds of humanitarianism or ‘“‘political expediency” or 
even of ‘‘convenience’’, diplomatic asylum may also be motivated by 
the same considerations. During the Spanish Civil War foreign lega- 
tions granted asylum to many local Republicans. Diplomatic asylum 
may in a sense be interpreted as the corollary of political territorial 
asylum. During the Hungarian uprismgs in 1956 (which were being 
suppressed by Soviet intervention) Mr. Imre Nagy, the then head 
of the legal Government of Hungary, took refuge in the Yugoslav 
Embassy. He and others were hired out of it by a Hungarian safe- 
conduct, and promptly kidnapped by the Russians to be tried and 
executed by the Kadar Government two years later. Yugoslavia 
certainly had solid reasons {o peint out that her diplomatic immunity 
had been flouted in the Nagy case. 

hough the practice of diplomatic asylum has a doubtful status 
in international law, several attempts have been made to regularize 
it in practice, specially in the Latin-American region.) Outside Latin- 
America, the juristic opinion is distinctly unfavourable” to any attempt 
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at legalising the practice of diplomatic asylum. ‘The territorial state 
suspecting foreign interference in local politics may be encouraged 
to break open the doors of a foreign embassy to capture fugitives from 
local justice. That again will lead to another violation of international 
law, and thus create a vicious legal circle. 


\-Diplomatic asylum has always been an erratic practice. The 
United States, for example, though firmly opposed to the recognition 
of diplomatic asylum as a legally valid practice, herself granted asylum 
on numerous occasions in U.S. embassies and legations to deposed 
Presidents in Peru in 1870, in the Dominican Republic in: 1906, in 
Haiti in 1911, in Chile in 1924. Latin-American States have been 
trying to define and regularize the practice through conventional 
international law. |The Convention on the Right of Asylum, signed 
at the (th Pan American Conference at Havana in 1928 considerably 
helped to formalize the practice by limiting asylum within the terri- 
torial state to legations, warships, military camps or military aircraft, 
by permitting it to be granted only to political offenders, requiring at 
the same time that it be granted as an emergency measure.\ In 1939, 
at Montevideo (the Second Pan American Congress on Private Inter- 
national Law) there emerged a Treaty on Asylum and Folitical 
Refugees. The Institute of International Law at its Bath session in 
September, 1950, adopted a lengthy resolution ** on diplomatic asylum 
to put some precision into the concept, thereby removing much of 
the ambiguity that surrounds the practice of diplomatic asylum. } 
According to this resolution, diplomatic asylum may be granted by a 
state outside its territory on the premises of diplomatic missions, 
consulates, warships, public vessels, military aircraft, etc \ If due to 
civil strife or political ineffectiveness of the local government, condi- 
tions arise which threaten the life, liberty or person of any person, 
such a person or persons may be granted asylum by diplomatic agents 
and. commanders of warships or military aircraft. Such asylum 
cannot be put to an end by the local government by coercive measures, 

\ The asylees who fear persecution for political reasons may be kept 
in safety by. the diplomatic agent or the commander of a warship or 
military aircraft who has granted asylum until favourable opportu- 
nities come to evacuate them outside the country 4 In other words, 
diplomatic asylum appears to be a temporary phase, a stage towards 
territorial asylum, This is a point emphasized by Article (1) of the 
resolution of the Institute of International Law and by Article XII - 
of the 1954 Caracas Convention on diplomatic asylum.”* The Con-’. 
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vention in Article XIII lays down: ‘“The state granting asylum has 
the right to transfer the asylee out of the country.’’ 7 

It is certainly necessary to put some restrictions upon the asylees 
when placed under diplomatic asylum. | Article 4(3),of the resolution 
of the International Law Association states that the diplomatic agent 
or the commander must see that the refugees shall not take part in 
political activities or be able to communicate with the outside world 
to the prejudice of the local government and, generally, that the 
refugee shall not employ any means of supporting one of the parties 
in the civil strife jArticle 4(5) directs that heads of diplomatic 
missions shall consult with one another in order to co-ordinate their 
activities in the matter of asylum to large numbers of persons who 
seek asylum, as a result of civil strife on the premises of diplomatic 
missions. During the Spanish War many Republican leaders sought 
and were granted asylum in the premises of foreign diplomatic 
missions. 

The 1954 Caracas Convention on Diplomatic Asylum °° seeks to 
deal with all relevant issues, regarding the controversial practice of 
diplomatic asylum. While it follows in many respects the line of 
thinking of the Institute of International Law on diplomatic asylum, 
it also makes some new and important points. Article III of the 
Convention lays down: “‘It is not lawful to grant asylum to persons 
who, at the time of requesting it, are under indictment or on trial 
for common offences or have been convicted by competent regular 
courts and have not served the respective sentence, nor to deserters 
from land, sea and airforces, save when the acts giving rise to the 
request for asylum, whatever the case may be, are clearly of a poli- 
tical nature.’ The resolution of the Institute of International Law 
in Art. 3(8) states: “In cases where the powers of government in 
the country are manifestly disorganised or under the control of any 
faction to such an extent that private individuals no longer have 
sufficient guarantees for their safety,. diplomatic agents and com- 
manders of warships or military aircraft may grant or continue to 
afford asylum even against prosecutions instituted by bodies exercising 
authority on the spot (autorité’s ary Institute takes a 
much more liberal view of the categories of persons who may be 
entitled to diplomatic asylum. 

The 1954 Caracas Convention will not allow diplomatic asylum 
“except ih urgent cases’. The “‘urgent cases’’ are described as 
those, among others, ‘‘in which the individual is being sought by 
persons or mobs over whom the authorities have Jost control, or 
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by the authorities themselves, and is in danger of being deprived 
of his life or liberty because of political persecution and cannot, 
without risk, ensure his safety in any other way’’ (Art. VI). 
Article 8(2) of the resolution of the Institute of International Law 
also indicates the same approach. 

The most important and interesting point made by the 1954 
Convention is that diplomatic asylum shall not be subjeci to reci- 
procity. ‘‘Every person is under its protection, whatever his 
nationality.” (Art. XX). 

The 1954 Caracas Convention sought to fill” up some gaps of 
the Havana Convention of 1928. These gaps ‘were revealed when 
the International Court of Justice was seized of the-Colombian- 
Peruvian Asylum case for two and half years from November, 1950. 
The dispute arose over the status and thé ultimate disposition of 
Haya de la Torre, long-time chief of the leftist APRA who was 
granted asylum in the Colombian Embassy at Lima in January, 1949. 
After months of fruitless diplomatic negotiation the parties referred 
the matter to the I.C J. which, in the course of three successive 
judgments, dealt with various aspects of diplomatic asylum. 

In its judgment’? of November 20, 1950, the 1.C.J. held, firstly, 
that Colombia’s unilateral qualification of Haya de la Torre as a 
political offender was not binding on Peru. (The relevant points 
in the 1954 Caracas Convention are found in Articles IIT and IV. 
Article IIT states that it is not lawful to grant asylum ‘‘save when 
the acts giving rise to the request for asylum, whatever the case 
may be, are clearly of a political nature.’’ Article IV states that 
the determination of the nature of the offence or the motives for 
prosecution shall rest with the state granting asylum). - 

{nits judgment the I.C.J. held, secondly, that Peru was not 
obliged to issue a safe-conduct to the fugitive and that Peru had 
not proved the fugitive to be other than a political offender. In 
other words, Peru could not prove that Haya de la Torre was 
an ordinary criminal. 

(The relevant points in the 1954 Caracas Convention are found 
in Articles V, IX and XII. Asylum may continue for the time 
necessary to secure guarantees from the government of the territorial 
state that the life, liberty or personal integrity of the asylee may 
not be endangered. The decision of the official furnishing asylum 
to continue the asylum or to demand a safe-conduct for the asylee 
must be respected. Once the asylum has been granted, the state, 
granting asylum, may request that the asylee be allowed to depart 
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for foreign territory, and the terrilorial state is under an obli- 
gation te grant immediately, except in case of force majeure, the 
n guarantees as well as the corresponding safe-conduct). 

The I.C.J. held, thirdly, that diplcmatic asylum should be 
granted only under conditions of urgency which bad not been 
shown to exist in the case of Haya dele Torre. (‘‘Urgent cases” 
are also provided for in Articles V and VI of the 1954 Caracas 
Convention). 

In trying to establish the legal validity of its action the Colombian 
Government in its submission to the Court referred to the large 
number of treaties and to the existence of a regional or local 
custom peculiar to Latin-American States. Article 88, paragraph I 
of the Statute of the I C.J. directs the Court “fio apply...... (b) 
international custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as law.”’ 
The material point is—whether there is any difference between 
‘custom’ and ‘practice’. The Court is more concerned with the 
application of customary international Jaw than with the practice or 
usage of states. A particular practice when uniformly and generally 
followed by states over a period of time may gradually crystallize 
into a pattern of legal behaviour establishing itself as a ‘custom’. 
In the Golombian-Peruvian Asylum case, the I.C.J. observed : 

‘The Party which relies on a custom of this kind must prove 
that this custom is established in such a manner that it has become 
binding on the other Party. The Colombian Government must 
prove that the rule invoked by it is in accordance with a constant 
and-uniform usage practised by the States ir question, and that this 
usage, is the expression of a right appertaining to the state grant- 
ing asylum and a duty incumbent on the territorial state.’~—- 

The large number of treaties referred to by the Colombian 
Government in support of its contention concerning the existence 
of such a custom were considered irrelevant by the I.C.J. to the 
issue before it. The Colombian Government also referred to many 
particular cases in which diplomatic asyluom was in fact granted 
and. respected. But the Court found no reason to accept the 
argument that the states granting asylum were exercising a right 
of “‘unilateral and definitive qualification’’—a. right to be respected 
by the territorial states. The Court states: ‘‘The facts brought 
to the knowledge of the Court disclose so much uncertainty and 
contradiction,*so much fluctuation and discrepancy in the exercise of 
diplomatic asylum and in the official views expressed on various 
occasions, there. has been so much inconsistency in the rapid succes- 
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sion of conventions on asylum, ratified by some states and rejected 
by others, and the practice has been so much influenced by con- 
siderations of political expediency in the various cases, that it is 
not possible to discern in all this any constant and uniform usage, 
accepted as law, with regard to the alleged rule of unilateral and 
definitive qualification of the offence. 

“The Court cannot therefore find that the Colombian Government 
has proved the existence of such a custom. But even if it could 
be supposed that such a custom existed between certain Datin- 
American States only, it could not be invoked against Peru which, 
fer from having by its attitude adhered to it, has, on the contrary, 
repudiated it by refraining from ratifying the Montevideo Conventions 
of 1933 and 1989, which were the first to include a rule concerning 
the qualification of the offence in matters of diplomatic asylum . 
For these reasons, the Court has arrived at tne conclusion that 
Colombia, as the State granting asylum, is not competent to qualify the 
offence by a unilateral and definitive decision, binding on Peru’. 

A vital issue which remained unanswered iv the judgment of 
the I.C.J. was raised by Colombia immediately after the judgment 
was delivered, namely, whether she was bound to surrender Haya de la 
Torre to Peru. In its judgment of November 27, 1950, the Court 
dismissed** the Colombian request for an interpretation on two 
main grounds: first, an interpretation cannot be made regarding 
a point which was not raised in the original submissions of the parties; 
second, such an action cannot be initiated unless the parties are in 
disagreement regarding the judgment. 

So a fresh proceeding was started by Colombia and a counter- 
memorial was submitted by Peru to get a decision on some important 
points— 


1. „How the judgment of November 20, 1950, should be 
executed ; 


2. Was Colombia bound, in view of the judgment, to surrender 
Haya de la Torre to Peruvian authorities? 


8. Ifthe Court did not deliver any judgment on these two 
points, the court was requested by Colombia to ‘‘adjudge and 
declare, in the exercise of its ordinary competence, that 
Colombia is not bound to deliver the politically accused M. 
Victor Raul Haya de l+ Torre to the Peruvian authorities’. 


In its counter-memorial Peru made a request “to adjudge and 
declare that the asylum ....having been judged to be contrary to 
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Article 2, paragraph 2, of the Havana Convention of 1928, ought to 
have ceased immediately after tbe delivery of the judgment of 
November 20, 1950, and must in any case cease forthwith in order 
that Peruvian justice may resume its normal course which has 
been suspended’’. 

The I. C. J. delivered its third judgment on June 13, 1951. 

The first part of the submission both of Colombia and Peru was 
rejected by the court on the ground that ‘‘a choice amongst the various 
courses by which the asylum can be terminated’’ involves considera- 
tions of “‘practicability or of political expediency’’. It is not the 
function of the court to make such a choice. On the issue of surrender 
of the asylee, the court refused to offer any odinion because the matter. 
was not raised in the original case. However, the court accepted 
the alternative submission of Colombia to decide the point ‘tin the 
exercise of its ordinary competence” and by @ vote of 13 to 1, sustained 
the Colombian contention that, as the asylum state, Colombia was 
not bound to surrender Haya de la Torre to the Peruvian authorities. 
In regard to the third submission of Peru, the court unanimously 
decided that the asylum must cease immediately because it had been 
granted irregularly but that did not mean surrender of the refugee 
to allow Peruvian justice to resume its normal course. In the court’s 
view ‘“‘surrender is not the only way of terminating asylun’’*. The 
court directed that the parties should seek guidance “from those 
_ considerations of courtesy and good neighbourliness which, in matters 
of asylum, have always held a prominent place in the relations between 
the Latin American republics’’**. 

To students of international law the striking feature of the whole 
judgment is the court’s attempt to reconcile the two contradictory 
standpoints, namely, the standpoint of the rst judgment (that “‘in 
principle, asylum cannot be opposei to the operation of justice’ and 
_ that the head of a diplomatic mission is under an obligation to respect 
the administration of law in the territorial state) with the standpoint 
of the third judgment (that even where esylum has been irregularly 
granted, the asylum state is under no obligation to surrender a political 
offender to the territorial state for the presecution of justice). The 
court analysed the Havana Convention and found in it only one 
method for the termination of diplomatic asylum, t.e., by the depar- 
ture of the fugitive from the country under a safe-ronduct. The 
course is prescribed only for cases of asylum regularly granted. But 
the Convention was silent on the issue of asylum granted irregularly. 
The court observed”; “This silence of. the Convention implies that 
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it was intended to leave the adjustment of the consequences of this 
Situation to decisions inspired by considerations of convenience or of 
simple political expediency. To infer from this silence that there is 
an obligation to surrender a person to whom asylum has been irregu- 
larly granted would be to disregard both the role of these extralegal 
factors in the development of asylum in Tuatin America and the spirit 
of the Havana Convention itself.”’ 

Up to the present time then, the practice of diplomatic asylum 
is for the most part governed by the usage of nations: Whether this 
usage has really crystallized into customary international law is a 
. debatable question because behind every grant of diplomatic asylum 
there is a suspicion by the territorial state that the element of inter- 
vention or political motivation is always present. Such a derogation 
from territorial sovereignty cannot be recognized unless the legal 
basis in each particular case of diplomatic asylum is established, 


V 


Internalional law up to present times has prescribed no comprehen- 
sive rule relating to the political freedoms and activities of political 
refugees. The practice of states reveals a variety of opinions on this 
point. The Anglo-American practice is based on a liberal view of 
the activities of asylees, while the continental practice is based on 
more rigid ideas. Britain traditionally has allowed refugees to indulge 
in revolutionary propaganda or activity. The local law of the U.S. A. 
does not punish revolutionary proceedings until they have reached 
a stage when they involve interference in the affairs of another state 
by act of force. Switzerland always insists that refugees who 
receive asylum in Switzerland should abstain from such activities 
as may compromise the international relations of Switzerland. In 
1833 the Swiss Government prohibited Mazzini ‘from recruiting 
volunteers for raids upon Italy. In a dispute with the U. K in 1801- 
1808, Napolean argued that “ʻa. general maxim of the law of nations 
obliged governments not only to prevent all activities designed to 
promote revolution in other countries, but also to prevent, repress 
and punish every attack which might be made against the rights, the 
interests and the honour of foreign powers.” 

The absence of any definite rule of international law relating 
to the activities of political refugees does not absolve a state granting 
asylum from all responsibility for the activities of refugees. The 
international responsibility of a state arises out of the fact that such 
activities are taking place within its territorial limits. In this respect 
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not much distinction can: be made betweon the acts of retugeas and 
the acts of its nationals. It is pertinent to note that Article 4 of the 
Draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States submitted by 
the International Law Commission to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations stipulates that: “Every state has the duty to refrain 
from fomenting civil strife in the territory of another state, and to 
prevent the organisation within its territory of activities calculated to 
foment such civil strife.” 

The Convention?” for the protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms signed at Rome on November 4, 1950, declared in 
Article 10 “‘every one has the right to freedom of expression’’, and 
in Article 11 “‘every one has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and to freedom of association with others’’, etc. 

In Article 14 it states “The enjoyment of the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this convention shall be secured without discrimination 
on any ground such as...... , ete. But in Article 16 it is laid down 
that “Nothing in Articles 10, 11 and 14 shall be regarded as preventing 
the High Contracting Parties from imposing restrictions on the 
political activity of aliens’’. Why should such restrictions be impoʻed 
at all ? Restrictions are usually imposed to avoid any rupture of 
peaceful and friendly relations with other states. Certainly the 
territorial state will see to it that no part or resource of the country is 
utilised for hostile activity against another state. 

The 1954 Caracas Convention on Territorial Asylum in Articles 
VII and VIII dealt with ‘freedom of expression of thought” and 
‘freedom of assembly or association’’ to which the refugees or asylees 
might be entitled and also pointed out the limitations of those free- 
doms. In Article VII it is laid down that if freedom of expression 
of thought is recognized by domestic law for all inhabitants of a 
state, a third state may not complain on the basis of opinions 
expressed publicly against it or its government by asylees or refugees, 
‘‘except when these concepts constitute systematic propaganda 
through which they incite to the use of force or violence against 
the government of the complaining state’’. Article VIII takes the 
same stand and recognizes no right of complaint by another state 
with regard to the freedam of assembly cr association permitted 
by the internal law of a state to all aliens, “‘unless such assembly 
or association has as its purpose fomenting the use of force or 
violence against the government of the suliciting state’. Ta fact, 
a lot of uncertainty surrounds the question of the rights and 
freedoms which a political refugee should haye. Prime Minister 
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Nehru is opposed to the Dalai Lama’s political activity in India 
as he is a refugee. On the practical plane, however, this might 
mean a detraction from the liberal and humanitarian ideals through 
which asylum is granted. In wartime many governments function 
politically in foreign countries as refugee governments. Also nation- 
alist elements occupying the status of refugees may seek the help 
and sympathy of foreign peoples to overthrow alien domination. 

It is generally recognized that the grant of asylum involves 
no international obligations. For the territorial state there is a 
duty however to restrain activities and organization calculated to 
foment civil strife in another state. Also a distinction ought to 
be made between eminent and ordinary refugees because that has 
strong relevance to the question of political rights. An agreed 
charter on the rights which political refugees should enjoy would 
be a useful document. The one which was drawn up at Geneva 
in 1951 remains unheeded. 


VI 


International law and the practice of states have not yet recog- 
nized the individual’s right toasylum. Though states in the present 
times are taking a liberal view in the matter, uncertainty and 
arbitrariness In granting asylum have always existed. States have 
been consistently reluctant to give up the view that the right to 
grant or refuse asylum is a concomitant of sovereignty. Even 
states which approve giving asylum to the point of inserting per- 
missive sections in their constitutions, apply vastly different stan- 
dards of judgment, springing from divergent ideologies, Also the 
grant of asylum depends considerably on the political exigencies 
of the situation and is therefore of limited use to the individual 
fugitive. The whole purpose of asylum is to assure ‘safety and 
security to the person concerned and if is therefore quite appropriate 
to grant the individual a right to receive asylum. 

- Recent developments have brought in a demand for international 
regulation and, if possible, enforcement of asylum. Perhaps the 
most determined bid was made by France when the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was being considered by the U.N.O. 
The original draft of Article 12 of the Declaration contained the 
words ‘‘livery one has the right to seek and be granted asylum 
in other countries from persecution.” To this France had pro- 
‘posed the addition of another clause: ‘‘The United Nations; in 
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concert with countries concerned, is required to secure such asylum”. 
Not only was the French amendment rejected but, on a British 
proposal, the words ‘‘to seek and be granted’? were altered to 
‘to seek and to enjoy’? by the Third Committee—a change which 
Sir Hersch [auterpacht (late) characterized as being “‘artificial to 
the point of flippancy”. The net position is that tbe Declara- 
tion assures the individual a right to seek asylum but not to receive 
it.’ There is substance in the view that without a right to receive 
asylum human rights and liberties will remain meaningless. 


The question of asylum is also bound up with, economic and 
sociel consequences when there is a mass exodus of refugees from 
the other side of the border. The State granting asylum may 
have to` strain its own resources in the task. The co-operation 
of the state from which the refugees are pouring in may be sought 
by the territorial state in the solution of the many economic and 
social problems which might arise. Not all of thosə seeking asylum 
may be genuine refugees. Some may be leaders of subversive 
movements or political malcontents or even spies masquerading as 
refugees. In doubtful cases the territorial state should certainly 
have the right to intern or take steps to keep watch over persons 
seéking asylum and put reasonable restrictions upon their move- 
ment and activity. In the case of a inass exodus the problem should 
better be tackled by some international agency. In the past 
useful work has been done on this line by such U. N. agencies 
as the U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, the U. N. Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, etc. The U.N. agencies however have 
mainly addressed themselves to the task of ‘‘co-ordinaling the acti- 
vities of states’’, thus depending on the co-operation of states for the 
rehabilitation of refugees. Perhaps a permanent international agency 
under the supervision of the United Nations will be a tinely and 
desirable step. 

It is necessary to analyse the notion of asylum on the back- 
ground of recent developments in inter-state relations. Attempts should 
be made to provide an adequate statement of the international 
norms, as well as tọ devise agreed means on its international regu- 
lation and control. > many cases, asylum may be indispensable 
to secure the right of existence to particular human groups. The 
legislative history of states shows that the right of asylum up to 
present times has to be granted in the framework of general inter- 
national law. f However, international law does not furnish any 
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generally recognized rules in the law of asylum except for some 
incipient steps toward such general rules. One of these is the 
Geneva Convention of July 28, 1951 concerning the status of 
refugees. The Convention undoubtedly incorporates legal ideas which 
have developed in inter state relations during the twentieth century. 

A draft Declaration®® on the Right of Asylum Swas in the Agenda 

of the 1960 session of the U.N. General Assembly. Article I 
states that ‘‘Asylum granted by a state....shall be respected 

by all other states”. Article 2 declares that the position of refugees 
fleeing from a country because of ‘ persecution or well-founded fear of 
persecution is, without prejudice to the sovereignty of states and the 
purposes and primciples of the United Nations. . . of concern to the 
international community’’. This provision will allay the anxiety in 
many guarters that states granting asylum may be subject to United 
Nations supervision or inspection regarding the conditon of asylees 

for asylum is still considered a matter of domestic jurisdiction.) If 

the grant of asylum becomes too much of a burden for a parti- 
cular state, other states “‘individually or jointly or through the 
United Nations’ should consider rendering assistance. Article 

3 involves the so-called principle of non-refoulement: of not 
rejecting, expelling, or returning a person at the frontier, except 

for “‘overriding reasons of national security or safeguarding of the ‘ 
population.” Such rejection or return or expulsion is forbidden / *y 
‘if there is a well-founded fear of persecution endangering his ““ ( 
life, physical integrity or liberty.” Article 4 provides that persons a. 
enjoying asylum should not do anything detrimental to the L 
purposes of the United Nations. This article incorporates the view 4 
that persons granted asylum have responsibility to their host | 
countries, just as do those countries to the persons seeking refuge. 

An additional Article 5 safeguards the right of a person to return to 

his country. Many governments would prefer a more legally binding ~ 
document and feel that what is called for at the present time is a rh 
new Universal Convention on Asylum (including a Charter of rights x | 
for refugees)—its universalism deriving from the number of states of 
which take part in its drafting and which later express general ap- d 
proval of it, and not merely from the fact that it is drafted within the 
institutional framework provided by the United Nations. An agreed 
charter on the rights which political refugees should enjoy will be a 
useful document. One was even drawn up at the Geneva Conference 

of 1951. But it lies largely unheeded, together with suggestions for 
compulsory temporary asylum and similar proposals because of: the 
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same fatal drawback which hampers all international organization, 
law and action—the lack of inclination to part with sovereignty and 
the almost complete absence of any means of enforcement. ' 
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CAN DOUBT BE DOUBTED >? 


SRI N. S. DRAVID 
Post-Graduate Dept. of Philosophy, Nagpur University. 


In a discussion note in Mind, Mr. Sibjiban has tried to argue 
against the Cartesian cogito ergo sum by contending that doubts are 
as much dubitable as their objects. If the reality of doubt, and 
through that the reality of the doubter, is to be deduced, then it should 
be shown that doubts cannot be doubted and itis this proposition 
which Mr. Sibjiban calls into question. He thinks that there is no 
inconsistency in the supposition that every doubt, whether it be about 
an object or about a doubt or about a doubt about a doubt about an 
object and so on, is as much subject to doubt as the first doubt about 
the object. He also attempts to show that no doubt can be regarded 
formally equivalent to any other doubt of a higher order (for instance, 
it may be contended that the first and the third doubt, the second and 
the fourth doubt etc. in the series of doubts of which the later doubts 
the former are identical with). Apart from this, the only proof, if at 
all, which is adduced in this note for the above contention, is an 
analogical one, namely, that as every knowledge is knowable by another 
knowledge, so every doubt is doubtable by another doubt. In asser- 
ting this Mr. Sibjiban does not care to think whether this assumption 
ig acceptable to all. Certainly if every knowledge were knowable, 
there would be some prima facie reason to make the similar statement 
about doubts though the peculiar nature of the doubt may stand 
against its dubitability, but the knowability of all knowledge is itself a 
questionable proposition. There are thinkers who are of the view that 
the first knowledge, viz., the knowledge of the thing, can be known 
by another knowledge, which means that knowledge can be noticed, 
yet even these thinkers do not hold the extreme view that every 
knowledge is knowabie. For, this leads to the absurd consequence 
that no knowledge, not even the first one, can be_noticed, for, as the 
second knowledge which is the noticing knowledge should be noticed 
by the third and that by the fourth and so on, we should come ulti- 
mately to a knowledge which is not noticed at all and which therefore 
remains unknown ; and if this remains unknown, all those preceding 
it must also remain unknown, so that the second knowledge also 
being unknown, if cannot render the first known by its apprehension, 
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It may be urged here that even an unknown knowledge can know— 
which is quite true—and therefore it is not necessary to admit an 
uninterrupted series of knowledges one knowing another in order to 
explain the knowability of the first knowledge—though there is nothing 
to prevent the occurrence of such a series. But then the admission 
of the two types of knowledge, one known and another unknown, 
would be left unexplained. This distinction cannot be likened to that 
of a known and an unknown object. Ths unknown object does not 
fulfil any purpose, but the unknown knowledge, as contended above, 
fulfils the same functions that a known ‘inowledge does. So it may 
be argued that if knowing does not make any difference to the known 
knowledge either by way of revealing it or modifying its object— 
revealing character, there is no need to admit. the distinction of known 
and unknown knowledges. 


There are also more serious difficulties in this position. 
There are however more serious difficulties in this view. First, 
even granting that an unknown knowledge differs in some respects 
from a known knowledge, how is this difference going to be known? 
Obviously by comparison. But when the comparison is instituted 
by a third knowledge—which may be known or unknown—the un- 
known knowledge gets known and so the distinction disappears. "This 
makes the assumptions of the unknown knowledge and of its being 
recognised as such by another knowledge quite paradoxical. 


Secondly, bow are we going to explain on the above view the 
distinction between, say, the fourth and the fifth terms in the know- 
ledge series? I know a pot; this is the first knowledge term; so 
the fourth term would be asserted by I know that I know that I know 
that I-know. Similarly the fifth. In order to be able to distinguish 
between these two terms I must know both these together. This later. 
knowledge is one whose objects are on the two previous knowledges 
and not their difference. It cannot, therefore, enable me to distin- 
guish them. If to dodge this difficulty it is urged that there is no 
knowledge of knowledges but only a kncewledge of distinction, then 
it may be asked how even knowledge can distinguish two entities 
witbout first knowing therm as such. The two knowledges must first 
be known together and then only their distinction can be said to be 
known. But if such a knowledge be admitied (which knows the fourth 
and the fifth together) then since it koows the fourth it would be 
identical with the fifth and so it cannot lead to the latter knowledge 
of its own distinctien from the fifth. 
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Even if this diffculty is somehow overcome the assumption that 
a complex entity like knowledge of knowledge of an object as distin- 
guished from any other term of a higher or lower order in the series 
is present before the mind when it is attending to their distinction is 
too far-fetched (and also gratuitous) to deserve any serious considera- ` 
tion. If there is any distinction, it must be independently established, 
it should not be postulated in the interest of a theory. Experience 
does not vouch for the existence of such an entity. Mr. Sibjiban 
seems to be led to think otherwise because of the innocent combination 
of words knowledge of knowledge... . ete. indefinitely extendable. 
But the fact that this combination is not sanctioned by common usage 
as also the possibility of its explication otherwise than by the postula- 
tion of an unending series of knowledge should be sufficient to dispel 
the view. 

‘But there is a more serious consideration which has presented 
even the advocates of the knowability of the first knowledge from 
upholding the knowability of all knowledge. It may be that on a 
certain occasion what I take to be my knowledge of an object is not 
knowledge but a dream or halincination. This I may not be able to 
spot out unless I carefully attend to the mental state itself which is 
directed at the object. Psycho-aualysts also have adduced many 
reasons to discredit the infelicit feeling of certainty attaching to our 
mental states. So I come to attend to the knowledge or hallucination 
or whatever else it may be and then I know what the case is. But 
then this attention itself cannot and need not be subjected to further 
attention for the simple reason that it itself is the consciousness of 
certainty which is ipso facto distinguished from all other types of con- 
sciousness. If, due to some reason the identity of this ‘attention’, 
CONSCIOUSNESS ALSO, is doubted then a further activity of atten- 
tion should be involved to remove the doubt. Sooner or later we have 
got to come to a point where no doubt or confusion could ever be 
admitted to occur. Thus in the place of an unending series of know- 
ledges we must assume a series which starts from the sensation or the 
indeterminate knowledge of the object and ends with attention directed 
at the knowledge or at another attention which therefore cannot be 
regarded as of the same end as knowledge. So knowability of all> 
knowledge cannot be accepted as a general principle. 

Coming now to Mr. Sibjiban’s main argument against the ultimacy 
of doubt that like its objects doubt also can be subjected to doubt so that 
no doubt’ gets asserted in the conclusion, it may be asked whether (grant- 


ing per impossible that every doubt is dubitable in spite of the abdve 
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arguments) the doubting character of the doubting doubts and the doub- 
ted character of the doubted doubts are admitted by the objector or not. 
If they are not, the argument collapses, but 2ven if they are admitted, 
the argument ‘fails to prove what it is intended to prove, namely, that 
doubts cannot be asserted. Perhaps it may be urged against this that 
though the interim doubts are affirmed as doubters or as doubted in 
order to discredit each other yet they are not to be admitted as ultimate 
realities, for they are all fo be discarded by the final doubt. But this 
does not improve the position in the least for the very admission -of 
finality of this doubt raises it above the level of other doubtful doubts, 
Mr. Sibjiban also has disallowed this possibility. 

Again when it is asserted that all doubts can be doubted what is 
the meaning of the phrase ‘Can be doubtad’? ‘Is it doubtability’ or 
‘being the object of doubt or the possibility cf being doubted’? Which- 
ever of these meanings is taken, it must be taken to characterise the 
doubt itself, otherwise it cannot be adducec as reason for Universal un- 
certainty. So whatever other character of doubts is admitted or not 
their doubtability and doubting nature connot remain unadmitted if 
the argument has to prove its point. This again goes against Mr. 
Sibjiban’s conclusion for even if nothing else is asserted the doubtly- 
ship and the doubtedness are inevitably asserted. 

Going deeper we find some more incorsistencies in this position. 
To begin with, it is not clear what the nature of this doubt about a 
doubt is, A doubt about an object arises if that object and some other 
object resembling it are present at a place where discrimination between 
them is not possible. This doubt concerns the identity of the objects. 
There is aiso another kind of doubt which may be termed as ‘existen- 
tical doubt’. It is about the reality of an oaject or to be more precise, 
about the objective reference of certain id2as. The doubt about doubt 
if admitted to be possible must be either about the identity of the 
doubt or about its reality. It cannot be the latter for doubting the 
possibility of doubt though not openly self-contradictory is yet pragmati- 
cally self-refuting. But then if the doubt is concerned with the identity 
of the. doubted doubt, it must presuppose -ke affirmation cf the terms of 
the doubt in previous experience. | 

Moreover, even setting aside these obiections, one may ask how 
is the’ proposition , that all doubts are doubtable established? Are all 
doubts proved doubtable by one universal doubt comprehending all 
of them? ‘Obviously not; for this untversal doubt -itself would.be 
excluded from its own purview. Sọ each doubt shouid be separately 
doubted so that the first doubt would 2e doubted by the second; ` 
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the second by the third and so on, the occurrence of the latter 
doubt being the`occasion of the doubtability of thé former. So 
here we have a chain of reasons of the form because dë, therefore 
d* is doubtful, because d*, therefore d? is doubtful. and so on, 
each of which contradicts the other. The doubtfulnéss of one 
Just an inquiry and nothing more, it does not involve the idea of the 
inquirer. For them cogitatus ergo cogitatus would be the correct 
form of the Cartesian argument. Then the question would arise 
whether the kind of activity that an inquiry is supposed to be is a 
meaningful one or a meaningless one. If it is. meaningful what it is 
that gives it meaning? Obviously the spéaker’s intention which ai the 
worst cannot be reduced to the terms ‘simple automatic behaviour’ or 
‘response io a stimulus’. So this intention must bring in its wake the 
self which whatever its nature might be taken to be symbolised as it 
were by the cogitative activity. 

These are different levels of this cogitative activity. Descartes’ 
eogitative activity was concerned with the objects of the external world. 
Mr. Sibjiban’s is concerned with Descartes’ cogitation itself and modern 
positivists’ (like Russel, Ayer etc.) cogitative activity deals with the 
presuppositions of cogitative activities—except their orn. Like the 
ten fools in the proverbial story who could not spot the tenth man 
amongst themselves simply because each one of them counted without 
himself, modern theorisers about’ self completely ignore their own 
theoretical activity and therefore they fail to draw the right conclusion 
from the fact of philosophic inquiry. ‘To judge other thinkers’ philo- 
sophical inquiry by means of their own inguiry (right or wrong) is 
another matter but this latter is transparent for them and so they 
leave it unjudged. Hume of course makes a show of setting in judge- 
ment upon himself but it is only an empty sbow for his judging self 
which is at pains to know what goes on inside the mind when it 
is active fails to account of what it is itself doing when it is searching 
inside the mind. The philosophical game of chasing away the self 
is like trying to run away from one’s own shadow. Till one comes 
directly under light one cannot get rid of one’s shadow. So false 
theories of self are never going to help us to do away with the self 
which though not mixed up with the objects remains in inseparable 
association with them till the light of one presupposes the assertion 
of another but this assertion not being admissible in the later stage, 
the doubtfulness of the previous doubts stands annulled. E 

But all this goes to show that as like the knowability of all know- 
ledge the doubtability of all doubts is not a proposition which can be 
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reasonably maintained. But the Cartesian cogito ergo sum does not 
need so much bolstering for in the ultimate analysis the argument boils 
down to this minimum of assertion that even ‘when everything—even 
including doubt—is reduced to doubtful character and so cannot be 
asserted. Yet this reductive assertion remains as an undeniable fact ; 
for doubts or any other objects are not staied to be... . out of exis- 
tence by doubting nor do they stand self-annihilated ; it is only the 
conceivability of their reality that is called into question by the doubt. 
This calling into question may be anything and we may doubt its 
identity but that it is something that is indispensable for initiating the 
philosophic enquiry must be accepted as an indisputable fact. If even 
this little is not accepted, then both Descartes’s speculations and Mr. > 
Sibjiban’s objections thereto would be rendered meaningless, for none. 
can be sure whether he is arguing for Or against a theory or whether 
he is arguing at all and not doing something else. 

So both Descartes and his objectors can have this as a common 
ground, namely, that philosophic inquiry is an indisputable fact (what- 
ever interpretation might be given to it). What are the implications of 
this basic assertion? To answer this we need not enter into a discussion 
of the nature of philosophic inquiries as distinguished from all- other 
inquiries. Our purpose will be served by simply analysing the concept 
of enquiry as such—a certain kind of activity in which certain persons 
are engaged at certain times. Modern xositivists are of the view 
that an inquiry is just as light falls upon an object when 
diminishing (like shadow) in magnitude in proportion to the distance of 
the object from the light ; it merges into the object when this comes 
directly under light. 


A STUDY OF KEATS'S “LA BELLE 
DAME SANS MERCI” 


D. K. MATHUR 


Perhaps no poet of the English Romantic generation displays 
so remarkable a sustained development of poetic power (with a 
still more remarkably short period of creative activity) than the 
author of La Belle Dame Sans Merci. It is a hackneyed p'atitude 
at this time of the day to say that Keats’s ballad represents the 
quintessence of romanticism in all senses of the term. Along 
with Shelley’s lyrics and Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner’, Keats’s 
poem comes easy on the tongue when one speaks of romantic 
poetry. ‘The more we examine it the more it reveals a mystery 
and paradox of poetic creation’’, says Mr. Pettet. Again, it is 
one of the best specimens of what we understand by pure poetry 
in the. grand style. There is such economy of words in it that 
eritics have been wondering whether poetic art could go any 
further than this crystallization. The poem endures by itself; 
and, though Keats repeated his performance in poetic. suggestion 
in the Odes, especially on Autumn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
yet remains a vital link in the chain of Keats’s aesthetic deve. 
lopment. This aspect of the ballad does not seem to have received 
adequate attention. Since Keats’s poems, along with -his letters, 
must be read as one unified whole, the relations of the parts 
need a fuller analysis and revaluation specially with reference to his 
inner poetic development. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci can hardly be said to tell a story as 
such. It relates the plight of the knight-at-arms ailing and woe- 
begone. The first three stanzas introduce us to the weird appear- 
ance of the victim of the crue] lady. The remaining nine relate 
the knight’s first enchantment and subsequent disillusionment. The 
knight passes through this vivid experience while in a dream. 
This single experience is all that is depicted in these twelve famous 
stanzas. The title is taken from Alain Chartier’s French poem. 
All characters are abstractions ; the whole atmosphere and effect 
are not dissimilar to that of mediaeval romances. Had Keats 
left this single ballad only, and no other poem, he would | still 
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rank as a romantic poet, but would forfeit bis title of belonging to 
to the tribe of Shakespeare. . 

But as. things are, it will not be any exaggeration to say 
that, if the poem is studied from a different angle as a link in 
the chain of his aesthetic progress as outined in the Tuetters, it 
assumes a fundamental importance. It throws light on his natural 
and consistent development from the level of uureflecting joy in 
mere sensuous beauty to a nobler hfe sympatbizing with human 
sorrows. (Sleep and Poetry). Though he kegan to write under the 
influence of Spenser—the poet’s poet—he did not see the inevitable 
relation between truth and beauty as outlined in the four Hymns 
to Love and Beauty. It was natural that at this stage Keats. did 
not realize that all that is beautiful is necessarily good or true. 
He has yet a long way to go. This is not his final and mature 
view. La Belle Dame Sans Merci stands for sensuous beauty and 
not for Ideal Beauty, for the ideal transcends both terror and 
cruelty. It is difficult to escape seeing a close correspondence 
between his own plight and that of the knight-at arms; and this 
means ihat the real significance of this poem is symbolical. Symbolism 
is one of the essential characteristics of Keats’s poetry ; indeed, 
in a sense almost all poetry is syinbolical. ‘‘The plight which 
the poet thus shadows forth is partly that of his own soul in 
thraldom. Every reader must feel how truly the imagery expresses 
the passions: how powerfully, through these fascinating old-world 
symbols, the universal heart of man is made to speak” (Colvin). — 

This impression is borne out by locking at ithe major events 
of bis life. When he wrote this poem in April, 1819 the memory 
of bis brother Tom’s death (in June, 1818) was fresh in his mind 
and he was also torn with passion for tke girl he loved so ardently. 
His feeling for human pain and suffering deepened while he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon. His Scotch tour (July, 1818) lent this 
feeling another dimension when he met poor, wretched human 
beings whom he describes in his letters. Life, on the whole, 
presented to him a somewhat terrible picture. To a man of his 
sensibilities all these events were enotgh io overwhelm for the 
time being. But he outgrew this by realizing the principle of 
beauty in all things. He was an unrelenting worshipper of Ideal 
Beauty—a concept which has two complementary aspects in his 
poetic faith. There is a beauty of the lower kind which is easily 
attained. There is another of a higher xind which is difficult 
to attain. This Ideal beauty is also Truth. How’ this identity 
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is established (see the last two lines of the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn) has been admirably explained by the late Mr. Murry. 
Beauty that is Truth, is Keats's final view. Beauty that is 
Truth and not Beauty- that is something else than Truth—call 
it Falsehood, Terror, Fear, or any other name. Now Beauty 
that is Terror is what this ballad symbolises (Sans Merci). The 
Odes and Hyperion represent the advanced stage (Avec Merci, 
as it were). The realization dawns upon bim that the Ideal is 
attained only through suffering and sacrifice for others. In La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci be has expressed a concepi of Beauty 
associated with Terror. Wordsworth also relates a similar experience 
in the Prelude, 


‘(Still to the very going-out of youth) 

I to exclusively esteemed that love, 

And sought that beauty, which as Milton sings, 
Hath terror in if.’’ (Conclusion). 


In. Wordsworth’s spiritual life-history as also: in Keats’s this 
was only a phase of poetic developnient—-and an important one. 
The final redemption has yet to come. You may rename this 
ballad as ‘‘Beauty and Terror’. His goal was realization of 
Beauty that is Truth, for in his letter to Bailey, dated =2 Nov., 
1817, he said ‘‘What the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be 
Yruth’’, This was also the faith of Shakespeare (See Sonnet 
No 101 & The Tempest and King Lear). 

La Belle Dame Sans Merci is not meant for popular consump- 
tion though like other symbolical poems it yields a meaning- that 
is superficial and apparent, But it is not the layman’s poem. 
It is addressed to the élite. The tone is aristocratic. Keats’s 
‘world is unreal and the poem depicts a dreamy experience. It 
doesn’t relate itself to any of our day-to-day problems. But that 
is not what Keats set out to do. It belongs to the ivory tower 
of art and Keats is for the nonce escaping from the harsher 
facts of life. - 

Keats was fascinated by this subject and announced it in 
St. Agnes’ Eve and Endymion. Indeed the theme of the Fatal 
woman is a recurring one in his poems. Prof. Pinto suggested to the 
present writer that Keats here drew upon the Tannhauser myth 
which bears resemblance to his own plight. This myth had attracted 
many poets notably Spenser and Swinburne and there is no wondér 
that this parallel in Keats’s case might have been a conscious one.. 
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There is one more question with respect to Stanza 8 of this poem. 
Why did Keats write that the knight shut the ‘‘wild, wild eyes” 
of the lady ‘‘with kisses four’? What is meant by four kisses? 
and why the word four alone has bean chosen? Keats, in the 
revised version, changed for the worse ‘‘four xisses’’ to And there, I 
shut her wild sad eyes so kiss’d to sleep,” and added a note on ‘four 
kisses’ :— 

“Why four kisses—you will say why four, because 
I wish to restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse—she 
should fain have said ‘“‘score’’ without hurting the rhyme— 
but we must temper the imaginazion, as the critics say, 
with Judgment. I. was obliged to choose an even number 
that both eyes might have fair play, and to speak truly I 
think two a piece quite sufficient. Suppose I had said seven 
there would have been three and a half a piece, a very awkward 
affair, and well got out off on my side.”’ 


It is clear that this is jocularly written and cannot be taken 
seriously It seems that in choosing the word ‘four’ Keats is 
again unconsciously indebted to the Gresks, through Lempriére. 
One wonders whether the number four was chosen in reference 
to all other good rhymes because aczording to the Pythago- 
rean philosophy it represents ‘corporeality’. This is not to suggest 
that Keats was a Pythagorean ; but that there is a likelihood 
that great as Keats’s interest in Greek thought was, he knew 
the Pythagorean explanation of the universe in terms of numbers : 
and that this particular idea lingered unc2nsciously in his memory. 
He mentions Pythagoras in his letter of 24 March 1818, to James 
Rice. Tt might have influenced his choice of the word ‘four’. 


LEADERSHIP IN INDIAN DEMOCRACY 


R. ©. Gupra, M.A. (Pon. Sc. & Purtuo.), Ph.D., 


Lecturer in Political Sc., Govt. Arts £ Commerce College, Indore 


The decisive role of leadership is inherent in every political 
system. It is as much necessary and dominant in democracy as it is 
in socialism and dictatorship. Leadership is indispensable for fight- 
ing great wars and revolutions in the history of the world, but most of 
all if is a necessary condition for the establishment of a sound demo- 
cratic system. This poses two questions: First, why do we at all need 
democracy? Secondly, why is leadership so urgent for democracy ? 


The answer to the first question is that although democracy may 
not be the natural or inevitable form of government for every people, 
it is, as most of us are convinced, the only rational form of government 
to balance properly discipline with freedom, the good of the whole 
with the good of the parts. Running through Mills argument is the 
distinction between self-regarding and other-regarding actions, which 
have to be limited in order to preserve the liberty of each one. And 
democracy is the only reliable form of government which can effectively 
balance, on the one hand, self-regarding and other regarding activities 
of man, and, on the other, authority and freedom. 

The answer to the second question is that democracy, in its direct 
form as it was popular in the times of Greek city-states and Roman 
republics, is inconceivable today due to the growth of nation states, and 
an indirect democracy must work through political parties representing 
the opinions of the people in the national parliament and provincial 
assemblies. In all political parties the role of leadership remains 
fundamental and decisive. This statement needs some explanation. 

There is no exaggeration in the assertion that among the citizens 
who enjoy political rights the number of those who have a lively interest 
in public affairs is insignificant. Inthe majority of human beings the 
sense of an intimate relationship between the good of the individual and 
the good of the whole society is but little developed. Most people are 
altogether devoid of understanding of the actions and reactions between 
that organism we call the state and their private interests, „their pros- 
perity and their life. The majority is content, with Stirner, to call 
out to the state, “Get away from between me and the Sun! ” Stirner 
makes fun of all those who, in accordance with the views of Kant, 
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preach it to humanity as a “‘sacred dity’’ to take an interest in 
public affairs. “‘Let those persons who have a personal interest in 
political changes concern themselves with these. Neither now nor 
at any future time will ‘sacred duty’ lead people to trouble 
themselves abouts the state, just as little as it is by ‘sacred 
duty’ that they become men of science, artists, etc. Egoism 
alone can spur people to an interest in public affairs, and will 
spur them—when matters grow a good deal worse.’’'. 


In the Jife of modern democratic parties we may observe 
signs of similar indifference. Ifis only a minority which parti- 
cipates in party decisiones, and sometimes that minority is 
ludicrously small. The most important resolutions taken by the 
political parties always emanate from a handful of their members. 
It is true that the renouncement of the exercise of democratic 
rights is voluntary, except in those cases, which are common. 
enough, where the active participation of the organized mass 
in party life is prevented by geographical or topographical condi- 
tions. Speaking generally, it is the urban part of the organization, 
at the most, which decides everything ; the duties of the members 
living in remote provincial towns and in country districts are greatly 
restricted ; they are expected to pay their subscriptions and to vote 
during elections in favour of the candidate selected by the political 
organizations. The ordinary members kave a weakness only for a 
thing which directly appeals to their eyes and for such spectacles as will 
always attract a gaping crowd. What to speak of the ordinary 
members, even the active members will not attend party meetings 
unless some noted orator is to speak, or unless some extremely striking 
issue is placed for their attraction, l 

The indifference, which normally the mass is accustomed to 
display in ordinary political lfe, creates the necessity of an 
inspiring leadership. All this brings honour to the leader, gives 
bim power over the masses, makes himn more and more indis- 
pensable ; but it also involves continuous over-work on the part of 
the leader. Here it will also; not be out of place to say that in a 
country like India where the people are mostly uneducated and hence 
unconscious of their responsibilities the neczssity of a responsible and 
untiring leadership becomes all the more urgent. 

In India we have accepted, for all inteats and purposes, the demo- 
cratic system of government after independence, and to that 
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effect a new constitution incorporating the necessary ideals of 
democracy like liberty, equality. justice and fraternity has been framed. 
All the political groups in the country have: unanimously accepted 
the fundamentals of the democratic system, and they are working, with 
a great many reservations, within the framework of constitution. 
Even the Communist party of Indii, with the solitary exception 
of armed rebellion in Telengana, has peacefully contested elections 
and consistently maintains its Amritsar thesis of achieving its aims 
by democratic means. But this does not exbaust our subject 
and solve the problem of Indian democracy. Tt is not sufficient to 
frame a democratic constitution and organize some political parties for 
the purpose of fighting elections and forming the government. Demo- 
cracy not only stands for a particular system of government, but it, 
rightly speaking, aims at the attainment of such a society as would be 
considered self-sufficient and free in all respects. And for the attain- 
ment of such a society a strong leadership is almost indispensable, 
particularly when the pople badly lack political consciousness. Now 
the question arises whether the right type of leadership is available in 
the country or, to putin another way, whether the leaders of the 
major political parties in India possess those qualities which a true 
leader needs. For this purpose, let us first try to find out as to what 
should be the qualities of a true leader in the face of special circums- 
tances and traditions of india. 


QUALITIES OF AN INDIAN LEADER 


In general, we have an orthodox tradition of leadership in India 
which may be expressed in the term rajdharma, Its essential! points 
may be summarized as follows: The king enjoyed divine sanction 
for his office.? He himself was bound by the conditions of that 
sanction, since he was subject to the dharma. His main duties were 
protection of his people and the furtherance of caste function. He was 
theoretically subject to the advice of Brahmans, as interpreters of the 
dharma—even as he himself represented the royal arm of dharma, 
wielding the royal sceptre, or punishment, to maintain order. His 
office and power functioned in relation to an integrated society and 
were not subject to competitive challenge as in modern democratic 
party struggle. Failure of the king to be established legitimately by 
official coronation or failure to carry out his duties and enforce the 
dharma and the functioning of the caste structure miglit un lermine 
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his position; but insofar ashe was duly established and proceeded to 
perform the duties of his office, he was not subject, theoretically, to 
challenge except, of course, by the ruler cf an enemy state. Thus 
the Indian tradition of leadership lends itself to authoritarian or status 
concepts. However, itis also true that the Indian people, during 
the past 150 years or so, have readily accepted the modern Western 
tradition of individual liberty and party strcggle. Communist theory, 
by its emphasis upon leadership of the whole ‘‘people’’ and ‘‘duty”’ 
as against an emphasis on group interest and individual right has a 
natural advantage in relation to Asiatic authoritarian traditions in 
China, Southeast Asia, and India. But in India the religious and 
democratic values which decry the use of violence and ruthless authori- 
tarianism will not appreciate or welcome these features of the commu- 
nist approach. Under the circumstances, . India needs a special type 
of leadership which can synthesize the Indian tradition of the status, 
the Hegelian tradition of state unity and the Western liberal tradition 
of individual freedom and party competition. 


For an effective and creative leadership in India it is necessary 
that the leader must understand properly both India’s traditional 
past and the democratic future. He must have ability to handle men 
and to induce in them confidence in his leadership. At the same 
time, he must be appreciative of individual differences and hence 
possess human qualities to a considerable degree. In a word, he must 
be, as Lasswell calls, the “responsible leader.” Now let us see to 
what extent such a responsible leadership is evailable in India. 


RESPONSIBLE [JEADERSHIP 


In India there are the following malor political organizations : 
The Communist party, the Socialist party and the leading Congress 
party. Each political. group aspires to Zorm the government in the 
country and achieve its particular aims within the framework of 
democratic constitution. But it will not be incorrect to say here that 
except the Congress party no other politicel party, at least for the 
next few years, can assume the leadership of the people aug to certain 
inner weaknesses in their set up and leadership. 

As far as the Communist party of India is concerned it is to be 
mentioned that although it, ualike the Russian party, provides un- 
usual channels for the expression of rank and file opinion, it does not 
fit in the traditions of this country. There are two serious defects 
in the communist leadership: One, they are book-worshippers, and 
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two, they have no knowledge of the ten thousand years of the develop- 
ment of Indian thought and owe their allegiance, more or less, to 
foreign power. Such a leadership is not acceptable to the Indian 
people. 

Regarding the socialist leadership it can be said that the socialist 
leaders have no clear vision about their programmes and policies. 
Their non-electoral prograrnmes of mass action, such as “On the 
Move” and “For a National Revival,” had failed to win mass support 
and enthusiasm. Though increasing its parliamentary stature and 
experience from previous low levels, the party leadership was still 
largely agitational and intellectual in its behaviour. In the post- 
election period, leaders undertook a reappraisal and admitted that full 
time leaders were tending to withdraw from activity for economic 
reasons, frustrations, and loss of inspiration, and were not being 
replaced. Though party leadership had increased thirty times its 
original strength from 1948, ‘‘the number of new active leaders thrown 
up was not appreciable.’ ° Under these circumstances, the socialists 
negotiated a merger with the similarly disillusioned leaders of the 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja party in 1952 and formed Praja Socialist party. 
Although this merger has increased the solidarity and popularity of 
the PSP, its leadership still suffers from its own shortcomings. It 
has suffered by the comparison with the superior organizations, heri- 
tage, and national leadership of the Congress and the latter’s flexi- 
bility in adopting a socialist goal. Further, it has also suffered from 
the personal ambitions and ideals of its leaders themselves. Hence 
it would be wrong to think that the socialist party can provide in near 
future for an effective and creative leadership, 


Lastly, we come to the leadership of the Congress party, parti- 
cularly the leadership of Mr. Nehru who is the virtual leader of the 
said party. Under the pressure of two great Civil Disobedience Move- 
ments, of Gandhian thinking, and of the experience in office of 
1937-39, the Congress had improved and developed its organizational 
tools. At the time of the First World War, Congress was really a 
floating but vocal elite with few realities to its followers. When the 
Second World War broke out Congress had an effective organizational 
structure reaching from the Working Committee down through 
several levels of territorial organization to the villages. In addition, 
the Village Construction Programme, on which Gandhi had put so 
much emphasis through the years, had borne its fruit in organizational 


$ Report of the Special Convention, Bachmarhi, 1952, p- 120. 
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groupings that linked Congress structurally with the masses. This 
was also true of the Congress Youth Programme. 

In all of these ways Congress built a mass following that was 
linked organizationally with the higher echelons. This process in 
turn gave Congress the structural and directive ability to mobilize its 
members and followers for specific issues, both at the local Jevel and 
on all-India issues. In this sense the Gandhian era may also be seen 
as a stage in the development of Indian nationalism, or if the fact of 
European domination had not, by the interwar period, given rise to 
situations that affecled the lives and welfare of Indians at all levels. 
Gandhian leadership by itself could not have created a mass nationalist 
agitation. 

Thus, though there was no tradition of political parties and of 
party action, as such, in India, duling the Gandhian era the Congress 
party moved ratner effectively in the direction of creating a frame- 
work for and structue of political party existence such as we know in 
the: West. This would seem to be true despite the existence of special 
features that may be said to be distinctive to the Indian milieu. 
Among such special features one may count the continuing importance 
of charismatic leadership in holding the movement together and in 
making its significant decisions as well as the continued importance 
of regional-cultural factors in deciding political loyalties. 

But the issue between the politically Westernized and the ad- 
herents of traditional attitudes has not been resolved. While the 
former have certain distinct advantages at their command—such as 
their ability in the technical sense to staff a modern administration or 
to manipulate propaganda symbols for political purposes—it is also 
apparent that their skills continue to separate them from the bulk of 
the electorate who respond to traditional motifs. While the Congress 
as a party continues to pin its political hopes on its ability to promote 
programmes for improvement of the conditions of life of the Indian 
Masses, and expects to accomplish this objective through means that 
are essentially modelled upon what may be called a Western design, 
such hopes face two concrete difticulties. 

If the programme for demecratic improvement of living conditions 
falters, the action programme of the Congress may stand condemned. 
On the other hand, it is argued that there are other models for rapid 
economic development that are better suited to Indian milieu. If the 
bias in favour of such methods which are more characteristic of the 
Indian way were to grow considerably, the Congress would have 
either to shift ground or to stand firmiy in favour of the present 
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approaches. In the event of the emergence of that trend ib would 
seem likely that the party would have to come under the control of 
traditionalists or lose much of its popularity. That this could happen 
so long as Mr. Nehru remains active seems highly unlikely. But the 
hext generation of leadership may find it necessary to revamp the 
party in order to give it operational links with thet raditional, social, 
intellectual and emotional milieu. That Congress could remain a 
national political party under the circumstances seems uncertain. 
Whatever the case might be it is certain that so long as the charm 
of Mr. Nehru’s leadership remains, the Congress is not to worry 
much about iis leading position in the country. Nebru‘s hold is 
greatest upon the cultivated upper class and upon the common man. 
What image the villager bas of him cannot be said, but the highly 
articulate educated class leaves no doubt as to the source of allegiance 
or opposition, as the case may be. Nehru is criticized in some 
quarters as a dangerous innovator bent on destroying Hindu values 
and in others as a laggard in bringing about social change. He 
is accused at once of behaving like a dictator and of lacking the 
capacity to take decisive action. Mocdiness, impatience, bursts of 
temper and imperiousness are some of the defects.in him which he 
himself has acknowledged in his autobiography and elsewhere. 
These defects have indeed cost him some support, but still he is sincere 
in his love for the country which noone can doubt. Even a man like 
Gandhi testified : “He is pure as crystal, he is truthful beyond sus- 
picion. He is a knight sans peur et sans reproche. The nation is 
safe in his hands’’. Undoubtedly he possesses some great qualities 
of a responsible leader. He is hero of the masses, intellectuals as 
well as common men. He never loses his contact with the masses 
even amidst his Jong hard honrs at desk work in his office. He has 
a fine balance in him of intellect, faith and action. Although he has 
a hazy notion about religion, he does not repudiate it. Rather he 
has drawn the idea of universal Jove from it and tries to apply it to 
the international politics to establish permanent peace in the divided 
world of today. The lessons of history has lefe him confident of the 
possibility of an infinite advance for man. Nehru partakes of the 
character of the pedagogue rather than of the demagogue. He con- 
sistently couches his appeal in rational terms, and the enthusiasms he 
seeks to arouse are large, generous and all-inclusive. He himself is 
thoroughly aware of the danger latent in the exercise of power, and 
has distinguished between ‘‘what might be called a prophet’’ and a 
leader. He was perhaps thinking of Gandhi and himself when he 
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recently stated the dilemma of leadership. Conceding in his charac- 
teristically candid fashion ‘“‘that there are many things I have to do, 
which I cannot justify by high principles, I cannot take certain risks 
about my country,” he went on to state: “A prophet, as we all know, 
speaks the highest truth but is usually stoned for it. He is honoured 
afterwards, no doubt. The leader has to adapt the truth as he sees 
it to circumstances in order to make it acceptable ; because a leader, 
more especially in a democratic country, will only be a leader in so far 
as he can carry bis people with him....Now, therefore, a leader 
occupies a difficult and dangerous positicn. I hope that the leader 
wants to adhere to principle and the truth as he sees it. But, inevi- 
tab'y, he tends to compromise. .:.. Now compromise with truth is a 
dangerous thing. It has to be done. And once you start compromis- 
ing, yonu may go on compromising till you are at the bottom of the 
pit, because no standards are left Nevertheless, there is no other way 
for a leader but to adapt himself to circumstances to the extent that 
he must. Therefore, while I lay down high principles, I recognize 
that countries cannot, as countries or as governmets, function purely 
on the basis of high principles. They have to consider the facts as 
they are, the difficulties of a situation, the dangers of it, and adapt 
themselves to it, but remembering the principles all the time... . ’’ ‘ 


In fact, Nehru’s approach to the national and international pro- 
blems is realistic and pragmatic. Although his leadership is not in 
exact consonance with the religious tradition of India and there is lot 
of criticiem against him on this point, it cannot be regarded as unethi- 
cal in any way. He dislikes ‘religiosity’, brut does not disregard the 
real values of religion reflected in the universal love and brotherhood. 
His faith in Panch Shila and his love for tha peace and progress of the 
whole humanity are the best examples of his high ethical and religious 
sense. As such, he mostly deserves the title of a ‘Responsible and 
Creative Jueader’ but after him the future of Indian democracy seems 
to be uncertain as there is no one at present who understands so clearly 
the West and the Kast and who commands the masses so much as 
Nehru does. 

4 From the text uf Prime Minister Nehru’s speech at the Garman Association for 


Foreign Affairs, Bonn, on July 14, 1956,as released by the Information Service of India, 
Embassy of India, Washington, D.C. 


THE ROVING MONK OF INDIA—VINOBA 


VAMAN H. PANDIT 


The gospel of Sarvodaya has flashed like the speed of light- 
ining across this sub-continent and far off lands preached and 
practised by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. Never before, never before, 
in the annals of our land such a saviour saint appeared to awaken 
one and all. 

A white-bearded small man (b. 1895) with deep dark hair on the 
head, wearing a green cap which covers his ears and tinted epec- 
tacles to keep off the day’s glare walks and walks over the 
hills and dales scavenging in and out the whole atmosphere. 

During the past nine years, he has been walking and has 
covered a distance of 40, 000 miles. What an astounding record 
it is! I do not think that any one would take the trouble of 
beating this grand record in this swiftest age of transport. Yet this 
man goes on trodding the sacred earth in sun and rain. 


All round awakening and development of both the individual 
and society in all its aspects—political, social and religious, is the 
object of his walking tours and that is Vinoba’s concept of Sar- 
vodaya. To achieve this end, he bas followed in the foot-steps 
of his Master—Mahatma Gandhi, which enabled this country to 
integrate and obtain independence. He has focussed his attention 
on the unfinished work left by his Master for want of tims, of social 
and economic revolution. | 

Sarvodaya is a whole philosophy of life. It is practical, it 
is not utopian as some believe it to be. Sarva means all and 
udaya means-growth. The development of all irrespective of any 
denomination. It was one of the basic teachings of Gandhiji. 
The mantle has fallen in a wortheir hand of Bapuji’s disciple and 
Satyagrahi No. 1, as he termed him in 1940. 

Currently a panel of distinguished physicians of Indore had 
him medically examined. In humorous strain Vinobaji asked them 
‘Chow fares the horse ?’’ Unanimously all of them replied, ‘‘ex. 
cellent’. His question had a deep significance. This body is 
compared to a horse. It is kept under control like the animal. 
All human beings possess the blood of wild animals in them to- 
a greater or lesser degree and this needs to be well controlled 
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and disciplined, But the wonder is Vinoba’s own horse lives on 
curds only. 

Impossible is the growth of all without land, Consequently 
Vinoba touched the problem of Bhoodan for without land a peasant 
could not be happy. He must own it. He must have other 
occupations centering round his village having relationship with 
agriculture such as handicrafts. In bis scheme of development he 
wants us to use newest types of implements: and scientific know- 
ledge. Vinobhaji thinks that these are necessary to move with 
in the modern world and to cope with the production levels 
attained by other countries. In fact, he wants to create a balanced 
economy and healthy community. Thus his philosophy of various 
‘dans’ falls in the sector of land. 

The torch of truth and non-violence lit by bis master is be- 
mg carried from door to door by his favourite follower Vinobaji 
like a zealot. His master is very likely to be pleased with the 
work so far done by him and, perhaps he might bless him from 
high heaven today,—the birthday of Vinoba Bhave. The entire life 
of this great saint is dedicated to service of- humanity. It is an 
unceasing vigil. He is like a night-bird Chakor, gazing al] night 
at the planet of humanity. He greets with “Jai Jagat,’. 

Marvellous work is being done by him at Indore. He is 
scattering his precious jems of ancient and modern wisdom on 
the most congenial soil. The people of Indore too feel grateful 
to the Government of Madhya Pradesh end the Pradesh Congress 
Committee for they respected the wishes of the people by donating 
him free of cost a .acre land with an old building in the beautiful 
Navalakha Gardens. 

On August 15, 1960, at dusk time, Vinobaji planted a mango tree 
and threw open his Visarjan Ashram. He named it Visrajan, it 
means, divestment of all attachments, of all worries, of even body. 
Nature too did not lag behind, to beheld this unique ceremony. 
The splendour of the heaven blessed this auspicious hour by a delight- 
fully cool shower and the lightining whispered in the temple of the sky 
displaying jewels bright of Sarvodaya canopy. 

Tt is reported that this Ashram is gcing to be the Head Quarters 
of Sarvodaya Workers’ Training Centre. It is going to be a nursery or 
seed-bed from which will develop the all round cultivation of Sarvo- 
daya. A 3-man committee—called A Soonya Committee—(zero) has 
“been formed to make Indore an ideal Sarvedaya Nagar. This hermi- 
tage has already heightened the name and fame of this city and 
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it has become to blossom before its time. People have begun to 
flock here from every corner of the Jand. The Presence of this 
great saint has influenced the moral atmosphere which is overflowing 
with the joy of the love of God. . 

Undoubtedly Vinoba has become successful in propagating his 
concept of voluntary and willingly sharing whatever one has got from 
society for an individual is the product of society and as such one owes 
adebtto it. This puts to an end all idea of personal ownership. 
All this radical change is to be achieved in a non-violent way. 
He wants to make patent what is latent. 

Illuminating sermons of this great Prophet of the twentieth 
century always begin before day break. He delivers on an average 
six lectures per day. His words evidently are backed by some hidden 
power which capture the heart of the multitude. He unlocks the 
treasure of the ancient knowledge and goes on harping over the 
“Song of the Ages’’. It is, as if, an unstruck music of ths infinite. 
His mansion of thought is beautiful like the Taj. The more you listen 
the more you are fascinated and awakened. 

Currently Vinoba told us here: He was opposed to the Govern- 
ment taking more and more responsibility on itself in its attempt 
at building a welfare State. If the Government tried to hold the 
entire responsibility the people would gradually loose their indus- 
trious natural life and would become dull and there would be no 
scope for the development of mind, no compassion and no chance 
for sharing the common good in life. 

He reiterated before a camp of Sarvodaya workers: that the 
land problem in the country could be solved only through Bhoodan. 
The legislative measures to fix ceiling on land holdings could never 
be compared with his Bhoodan movement. He appealed to the 
people to judge whether Bhoodan through which nine lakh acres 
of land had already .been distributed during the past nine years 
to the landless was less or more effective than legislation. 

Apparently Vinoba seems unsatisfied with the conditions pre- 
vailing in this country. Recently he remarked about the Welfare 
pattern of the State: This results in robbing men of their manhood 
(purasharth) or removing the possibility of expressing this manhood. 
It would be Decentralised State. In such a State the authority 
will inspire and encourage people to act for their own welfare ; not 
plan and carry out their own welfare, 

How true is this statement. Unpleasant it seems to listen’ 
to, In doing so we are forgetting the lessons of history. What 
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has for centuries raised man above the beast is not the cudgel 
but the irresistible power, of unarmed truth. Astonishingly enough 
the world-powers are afraid of truth. 

it is given to saints alone the giñ to travel with a pleasant 
radiance. Greatest honour goes to them for they tried to illu- 
minate the ways of the world and Vinoba’s name has been woven 
into this rosary of Truth. 

The name of Vinoba shall ever shine in the list of whom love of 
God had blessed. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF HIGHER SECONDARY. 
EDUCATION AND ITS PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE 


AMALKUMAR MALLIOK, M.S8c., Dip-1n-Journ., 


Research Scholar, Government of India, 
Department of Psychology, Calcutta University. 


“Education is the manifestation of the perfection already in man”— 
this ideal of man-making education as expressed by Swami Vivekananda 
truly represents the concept of education of the ancient India. This ideal 
of education along with Mahatma Gandhi's ideal ‘education through man- 
nual labour, which goes by the name of ‘Buniadi Siksha” or ‘Nai Talim’— 
should form the basis of educational planning in the modern India also. 
The aim of education should be to make man worthy of his name, to pre- 
pare him to meet all situations in life, squarely and efficiently and adjust 
himself properly to any circumstances. Education in the proper sense 
of the term should be for learning; it should never be considered merely 
as a means for earning for that should be a soulless education serving 
mammon and not mankind. 

The prevalent system of education in our country is a bad legacy. 
It had its origin in the early days of the rule of the British East India 
Company, which needed a personnel for execution of their day-to-day work. 
As they could not import all these people from England, they were moti- 
vated to introduce that amount of Western education as was just needed 
to create a handful of clerks. With the rapid expansion of the empire, 
better types of clerks were required, and so higher education was gradually 
introduced. The aim of education, however, was as Macaulay observed 
‘to form a class of persons Indian in blood and colour but English in taste 
and opinion, in morals and intellects.” This is, in a nutshehll, the back- 
ground of the introduction of the modern education in India. 

In the process of evolution, the educational system had undergone 
many modifications. Till recently, the education pattern has been so 
designed that one stage is just a preparation for the next higher one in the 
hierarchy, and no stage is self-sufficient and complete by itself as every stage 
should have been. Naturally this has rendered examination at the end 
of each stage—a change-over device from a lower stage to the next higher 
one—dominate over the whole system of education. Indeed this is a bad 
practice. 

In 1882 Indian Education Commission recommended vocational 
instruction at the Upper Secondary stage, that had been hinted at in Wood’s 
Despatch (1854). So, we see that the present idea of diversificatibn of 
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higher secondary system is not entirely an innovation but has a history 
of about a century behind it. Introduction of diversified curriculum was 
favoured by Hartog Committee (1927) which emphasised industrial and 
commercial study at the beginning of the high school stage. 

But the glamour of black-coated profession made guardians too 
sceptical to allow their children to take to vocational training, and general 
education at the secondary stage leading to College and University edu- 
cation was more attractive to a majority of them. As a result, those who 
were not likely to be benefited much by such a scheme of education also 
crowded Secondary Schools and Colleges. Eut the out-put from such 
institutions by far out-did the actual requirement of public services. This 
led to the springing up of the problem of educated unemployment, which 
is even now one of the greatest problems of India\—causing much head- 
ache to the leaders. So need was felt to refcrm the existing educational 
system in order that more students may be channelised to the vocational 
education. 

The last decade of the British rule in India witnessed the establish- 
ment of technical, commercial, industrial, agricultural, and of similar types 
of schools. Increasing demand of technical personne] during the second 
world war enhanced to a great extent the market value of technical edu- 
cation, and people’s attention was diverted from the literary education 
to the technical education. 

In 1944 the Central Advisory Board recommended two types of 
Secondary High Schools one—the academic type for Arts and Pure Science 
Courses and the.other—the Technical type for courses of applied Science, 
Industry and Commerce. But due to various reasons the recommendation 
was hardly given effect to. 

After independence our national Government, in their zeal to check 
the heavy national waste of money, time, energy and man-power that is 
involved in the existing unplanned system of education, appointed a com- 
mission for secondary education known as Mudaliar Commission. The 
Commission in its voluminous report published in 1953, after exhaustibly 
dealing with the various problems related to the secondary education, 
recommended disversified curriculum at the secondary level, and establish- 
ment of some multipurpose schools for imparting education in vocational 
subjects besides the usual subjects taught so long. 

Thus a new system of higher secondary education on the line of these 
recommendations was introduced in 1957. According to this system, after 
completion of 8 years of study in common subjects—5 years in the primary 
stage and 3 years in the middle or junior secondary or junior basic stage, 
one will enter the higher secondary stage of four years’ duration, where 
the curriculum will be diversified. 

The aim of this new system is to make the education imparted at 
each of the above stages, complete by itself, and also to ensure the students 
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all round development at the final stage. The provision has been made 
so that a student may choose a career according to his taste and aptitude. 
Worthful use of his knowledge and effective employment of his talents for 
the benefit of the nation, and what is most important the solution of the 
present grave problem of the unemployment of the educated people of tha 
country are the ultimate aim. The Commission has made some broad 
recommendations regarding the curriculum, and has advised Education 
Department of the States to draw up the outline of their own curriculum 
after making careful study and investigation. But in West Bengal at least, 
scant regard has been shown to their advice, and the curriculum has not 
been worked out according to the recommendations. Rather the draft 
syllabus as proposed by ‘All India Council of Secondary Education, which 
although primarily based on the recommendations of Mudaliar Commission, 
involves radical changes, has been accepted with some modifications. 

The success of any scheme in a democratic set up mainly depends 
upon the public support and co-operation. As such attempt has to be 
made to ascertain how people react to it. 

With this end in view a non-official investigation was conducted 
after the introduction of diversified higher secondary education in West 
Bengal. Some educationists, guardians and teachers, that is, those who 
are primarily and directly conerned with such change-over have recorded 
their opinion about some of the relevant problems. They have given the 
verdict that the new system is far more scientific and has been more care- 
fully planned, meeting the needs of the hour and hence is a much better 
system then the earlier one. But, according to them the benefit of the 
scheme will hardly be achieved unless better quality of teachers, adequate 
equipments and suitable text books are available, and the present system 
of examination is modified. . 

The consensus of opinion is in favour of the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction at this stage, because thereby the subject matter 
may be grasped easily. But there have been also some dissenting voices. 
The latter apprehend that this may cause inconvenience to those who wish 
to pursue higher studies in Engineering, Medicine, Science and other techni- 
cal subjects, where English as the medium of instruction is found to be 
essential and is definitely going to stay for a considerable time. 


Majority of the persons whose opinion has been sought hold the view 
that there should be proper co-crdination between successive stages of 
education—primary, junior secondary, higher secondary and College stages. 
But in West Bengal a good deal of incongruency is noticed in the curricula 
of those stages. As for instance, those who have Psychology in the higher 
secondary stage find scarcely any scope for pursuing further study in this 
subject since except only one Girls’ College in Calcutta not a single College 
of West Bengal teaches this subject. The opinion of the sample, specialfy 
of the teachers, is that the present practice of compelling a teacher to teach 
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subjects unrelated to the field of his specialisation must go, because by 
such practice his moral is affected and the standard of teaching by him is 
bound to suffer. Some of these people favour the introduction of the ‘Part 
time’ system for teaching elective subjects. 

For successful implementation of the scheme suitable persons should 
be attracted to this profession, because unfcrtunately now-a-days, is re- 
garded as the profession for failures, and is lcoked upon as the last resort 
of the worst calibres and untalented scholazs. It is agreed on all hands 
that teachers’ lot must be improved with reascnable financial considerations 
and other psychological incentives. Again good. scholars are not necessarily 
good teachers, so attempt should be made to determine if one has got the 
real aptitude for this profession before appointing one as a teacher. 

Further more, the syllabus drawn up in West Bengal, as opinion by 
guardians and teachers alike is too heavy for the tender-aged pupils to be 
completed in three years’ time in place of ‘the four years’ time as recom- 
mended by the Mudaliar Commission. 

Educationists and guardians have stressed the need of proper and 
sound educational guidance by the expert in the field at the point of diversi- 
fication. Though the recommendations of tae Commission suggest the 
same thing, in a very few places expert Psychologists’ service is utilised 
for this purpose, and in most cases guidance, if at all it be called guidance, 
is given by aged teachers, who boast of being able to “foretell one’s future 
by looking at one’s forehead”. Such an unscientific practice cannot but 
be denounced, specially because it concerns the future hopes of the country. 
Even if a pupil shows aptitude for some subjects of the “Humanities Course’, 
his guardian considering the employment prospe3t of the technical education, 
will not be inclined to be guided by the experzs’ opinion. Asa result, such 
student in future will find himself misfit for the training thrust upon him 
and undesirable consequences will follow. It :s now high time that such 
outlook should be changed. 

There are also guardians who grouse against the increasing expenditure 
that they are to incur for the education of their children and so they insist 
on making the education free at least up to higher secondary stage. The 
unanimous opinion is that free and compulsory primary education, as laid 
down in the Constitution, should be introduced. without any further delay. 

Any way, enlightened public opinion atout the new multipurpose 
system of Higher Secondary education is on the whole basically favourable, 
but at the same time is also critical about its drawbacks. 

So a thorough investigation into its details should be undertaken 
immediately and the system should be modified in the light of the findings, 


THOMAS PAINE AND AMERICAN FREE 
THOUGHT 


ÅSHOKE MustarFi 
Hooghly Mohsin College 


Charles Lamb once remarked that Rousseau was a good enough Jesus 
Christ for the French and Tom Paine a good enough Milton for the Yankees, 
Few would now challenge the profound truth behind this casual observation. 
The neo-rationalistic writings of Thomas Paine did influence the course 
of American religious and political history to some extent. Justice and 
freedom were known to be the two essential features of Paine’s social philo- 
sophy. He wrote convincingly of women’s rights and abolition of slavery 
and duelling in American social life. Although he is better known as a 
hard fighter for America’s political independence, he practically did much, 
through words and deeds, to remove a number of religious misconceptions 
and social prejudices which prevailed in America during the eighteenth 
century. It would not perhaps be improper to say that in a way, he pro- 
vided, the distracted Americans of his time, an acceptable religious philo- 
sophy. For Paine was, by nature, an avowed enemy of false systems, 
whether religious or political. A life-long revolutionary by instinct and 
occupation be crusaded against tyranny in all walks of American national 
life. 

Writing at the time of the colonial crysis, Paine indicated well, within 
time, the proper place of religion in America’s socio-political life. It was 
in America that he found out the objective conditions for working out a 
certain theory of religion, which had as its aim, a nice balance between 
rationalism and traditionalism. He was, in his own time, one of the chief 
exponents of the principles of the Quaker revolt against tradition. Be- 
lieving in the theory of natural rights as he did, he made a strong plea for 
the acceptance of individual freedom, equality and universal peace in the 
religious sphere. In fact, Paire belonged, by birth, to the Quackers—a 
body with the workings of which the law of the day interfered seriously. 
Ecclesiastical intolerance and tyranny, widely prevelant in America, at 
that time infused into Paine a certain spirit of rebellion. As a matter of 
fact the Puritan village Church—the popular symbol of social stability in 
America—reaily imposed great burdens on the poor. From the Quakers 
he inherited, in a great measure, his urge for religious liberty and spirit 
of service to humanity. His sole purpose was to check the tide of a faith- 
less and crude materialism in the New world by stripping the Puritan 
religious institution of sheer clap-trap. Paine strove hard to mdédify 
Quakerism in order to suit the peculiar social and political conditions in 
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America in the eighteenth century. He has indeed come to be regarded 
as one of the fathers of the great rationalistic wing of Quakerism in America 
Through his universality of religious outlook and the adoption of a practical 
ethics in social life, Paine definitely gave a kind of rationalistic turn to the 
timid sectarian, and unrealistic Quaker way of thinking. He reproached 
the American Quakers time and again for treating religion in isolation and 
for often meddling in politics without that sense of social realism which 
it called for. Paine differed significantly from the Quakers of the day in 
that he stood for a variety of religions that allowed genuine social pro- 
gress. He made the Quakers truly aware of their senseless religious com- 
placency, and unprogressive attitude towards religious matters. He 
pointed out in no, uncertain terms that all the different religious sects in 
America were indirectly helping to maintain a political status quo by their 
utter selfishness and inactivity. 

Paine implored the American Quakers to take an objective view of 
the issue of independence and to come out of the cloister of religiors. He 
reproached the Quakers with the following words :—“What more can we 
say of you than that a religious Quaker is a valuable character and a political 
Quaker a real Jesuit?! Again, he quite partinently observed—‘‘were 
the quakers...... really impressed and influenced by the quiet principles 
they profess to hold, they would however they might disapprove the means, 
be the first of all men, to approve of independence.” -Paine whipped 
up the almost callous religious conscience of America by ridiculing the 
barren Quaker policy of peace in the face of the inevitable struggle for 
political freedom. In his Epistle to the Quakers’ he warned the Quakers 
thus—‘‘wherefore the principle itself leads you to approves of everything 
which ever happened, or may happen to king as being His work”. He 
in fact, had the rare sagacity to suggest that the spheres of politics and 
religion were entirely different. He really furthered somewhat indirectly 
however the cause of secularism in America when he advised the Quakers 
not to meddle wunthinkingly in political matters. He gave almost a new 
turn to Qvakerism and impressed upon the purposeless Americans, the need 
for a practical ethics, shorn of all dogmatic subtlety and philosophical 
abstraction during a critical phase of their history. He wrote convincingly 
enough—“call not the coldness of soul religion nor put the bigot in the place 
of the Christian...... mean not to make a political hobby-horse of your 
religion (Epistle to the Quakers).* 

Paine was one of the few people to caampion the cause of religious 
tolerance in America ata time when a large section of people more or less 


l. American crisis, sec. 3—Conway’s Edn. of Paine’s works. 
9. American crisis, sec. 3—Conway’s Edn. of Paine’s works. 
3. Epistle to the Quaker—Reply to the Testimony in January, 1796, “Common- 
sense’—-Conway’s Edition, p. 35. 
* 4, Epistle to the Quakers—Reply to the Testimony in January, 1796, “Common- 
sense’ —Conway’s Edition, p. 35. 
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unquestionably accepted the sway of Puritanism and all the oppression and 
sectarianism that went with it. In his “commonsense”, Paine made the 
classic remark® “suspicion is the companion of mean souls, and bane of 
all good society. For myself I fully and conscientiously believe that it 
is the will of the Almighty that there should be a diversity of religious 
opinions among us, it affords a larger feld for our Christian kindness.” It 
is essential to note that Paine was basically a secular moralist, Regarding 
his evaluation of the ritualistic and institutionalized 1religicn in America, 
‘he combined his Quaker-like non-conformism with the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment. He grew genuinely apprehensive of the role of the American 
Puritan Church in social affairs. As a matter of fact, he had hardly any 
compliments for the church in England—which turned out to be an accom- 
plice in the crimes of the English monarchical state. Paine’s Common- 
sense” was at once a vehement attack upon British monarchy and a 
passionate plea for political and religious literty in America. Here he 
also predicted a revolution on the religious front which was to follow a 
similar one in the political sphere. Paine thus evinced a secular democratic 
spirit which was somewhat rare among social thinkers of his own time. 

It is important to understand that Paine’s chief concern was to bring 
about a fundamental change in the attitude of men in America, so far as 
religious questions were concerned. The struggle against the reactionary 
clergy, Paine thought, was essential for the further progress of the 
Jeffersonian cause in America. The Church-State alliance assumed vicious 
proportions during his time. Referring to the traditionalism and obs- 
curantism which characterised the English church, manifestly conniving 
with the stata, he wrote pertinently in the “Rights of Man” that it was 
largely by observing the evil effects.of such unholy alliance that America 
turned against England. He believed that the trouble in America was 
less from Christianity than from the organized Church. Because, he him- 
self sought to guarantee quite eagerly, the security and rights of all religious 
communities in America. He almost precisely defined the role of the 
American democratic state in religious matters, in the following words: 
“As to religion I hold it to be the indispensable duty of government to pro- 
test all consecutions professions thersof and I know of no other business 
which government had to do therewith.” He can thus be said to have 
paved the path for religious tolerance in America to some extent and en- 
deavoured to persuade the new Republic to assume a neutral role in religious 
affairs of the American community. . 

For an impartial appraisal of Paine as a socio-religious thinker, it 
is necessary to refer to the contemporary social climate briefly. We shall 
examine the scope of Paine’s socio-religious general philosophy in the light 
of the objective background in the New World. We shall have to study 
how far the American experiments in reconciling Christian tradition with 


5, A. Fast’s Edition of Paine’s works, p. 45. 7 98 : 
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the advances of democracy proved successful. During a cantury and a 
half of European colonization in America, European ideas of Church and 
state were in spirit transplanted to the New World. As a result, religious 
indifference and suppression of dissenting opinions persisted there to a 
marked degree. There was hardly any significant thinking with regard 
to the problem of reconciling sovereignty of the state with the claims of 
individual conscience in the colonies. Tocqville recalled in his “Democracy 
in America”, however, the general thcery of the 18th century philosophy 
that religious zeal would fade away in America as liberty advanced. How- 
ever that may be, due mainly to the Great Awakening (evangelical religious 
revival) and the extension to the New World of 18th century rationalism, 
coupled with the Virginia Bill for establishing religious freedom, a reaction 
against the New England theology and congressional orthodoxy, as re- 

. presented by the Puritan Church, arose mainly from the upper class in- 
tellectual liberals of South America.* ‘The inconsistency of religious 
discrimination with the natural rights, doctrines of freedom and equality 
cause came to be increasingly felt.” There was a marked disposition in 
the minds of the evangelical protestants and dissenters to associate the 
struggle for civil liberty with that of religious freedom. A change of pers- 
pective as far as religion was concerned, was clearly noticeable during the 
middle period of America’s history. The Calvinist tradition of the Puritan 
settlers was seriously challenged by a group of free-thinkers. The American 
and French Revolutions shifted the emphesis from the so-called principle 
of toleration under the ageis of enlightened despotism to a a more effective 
freedom and equality of worship in the Republic. Dissent and non-con- 
formity were in part, a political expedient for the realisation of modern 
theories of freedom and liberty. Lord Baltimore and Roger Williams 
experimented extensively in religious freedom in Maryland and Rhodes 
Island. The Quaker influence was predominant mainly in New Jersy 
and Delaware. Deism, alleged to have caused the excesses of the French 
Revolution was looked upon with disfavour during the beginnings of ‘he 
colonial period. Atomism was so to say the chief feature of the new social 
philosophy.’ “From whatever source derived, the effect of both unita- 
rianism and Deism was to hasten the retirement of historic theology from 
its empire over the intellect of American leaders and to clear the atmose 
phere for secular interests.”* ...... “by the end of the 18th century, 
rationalism had made a good deal of progress among the masses......".* 
“The movement constituted a break with the formal church, religion and 
developed a resistance to coercion by established churches. ...... It 
appealed directly to the mdividual, stressing the rights and duties of the 


6. P. 45—H. Fast’s Edition of Paine’s ‘Collected works”. 

7, P. 76—Religion and the State—E. B. Greene. 

8&9. “The Restof Anierican Civilization”—~Beard, p. 449. ‘“Laski-The 
American Democracy’—p. 267. 
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individual conscience and its answerability exclusively to God.”!° The 
logical extension of Locke’s ideas on the development of religious freedom 
was effected by Paine, Jefferson, Madison and many other lesser lights. 
“It was the pressure of circumstances that brought the leaders of the dis- 
senting sects into sympathetic contact with Paine and Jefferson”.1! The 
Americans and the Calvinists stood together against the deism of: Paine 
and the sceptical philosophy of the Enlightenment as also the Jeffersonian 
variety of politics. The New England clergy feared that this new religious 
_ unrest would undermine the very foundations of the tradition-bound 
political structure. They naturally connected the Iluminati and the 
Democratic clubs that sprang up in 1793 and 1794. “...... it was not 
until after the Revolution that infidelity became a serious threat. It was 
then generally agreed that revealed religion was in grave danger’)? This 
was because the young dissenters of the day emphasised the right of private 
judgment in social matters and the independence of the civil authority 
from the yoke of organised church, which was still the ‘popular’ symbol of 
social stability, They gave classic expression to the logical reasons for 
religious freedom and formulated in admirable legal form the constitutional 
provisions and statutes to make it effective. Their contribution to the 
cause of religious freedom, as distinct from civil freedom, was indirect. 
For them the Enlightenment constituted, so to say, a new religious faith, 
committed to the ideals of the sacredness of human personality and human 
progress in general. 

Paine, Madison and Jefferson, noted intellectual liberals of the time, 
were convinced of the necessity of disestablishment and of the fundamental 
equality of all churches under the law. The Presbytarian and Baptist 
group greatly inspired them to vigorous action. They set forth the logical 
reasons for a natural and personal religion in a manner which easily carried 
conviction among the common people. There is, however, no denying 
the fact that natural religion found easy converts in 18th century America. 
They all valued reason and were highly critical of the established church 
though they were divided into two schools. The first group, represented 
by Jefferson, John Adams and Franklin, reconciled natural and re- 
vealed religion with arguments from nature. The second group was led 
by whole-hearted deists like Thomas Paine and. Ethan Allen. Paine 
applied wisely enough his idea of the rationality and perfectability of human 
nature to social issues. He and like-minded people espoused the natural 
rights of men in Society and denied the authority of the church based on 
revelation. By making a plea for a reasonable religion within a free civil 
society, they duly placed their loyalty to the spirit of the Enlightenment 
as represented by Locke and Newton. These rationalistic minds stood 


10. P. 92—Church, State and Freedom=—Leo Jefferson. z 
11. John M. Mecklin—“The Story of American Dissent”, p. 36. 
12. P. 241—-The Beginning of Unitaranism=Wright. 
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for a necessary separation and a reasonable association of politics and 
religion. They believed that religion, to make any genuine appeal to an 
individualistic society, must take into account the personal needs and 
problems of common men. It may be that the bewildering variety of religious 
sects in America and the almost crying need for religious solidarity for the 
civil government stood in the way of producing any immediate change in the 
American religious mind. Revivalistic dissenters classed Paine and Jefferson 
in the same category. For Paine said ‘My mind is my own church” and 
Jefferson added,* “I am a sect by myself”. Both were regarded as 
living symbols of the free spirit in America. Both were largely instrumental 
- in bringing about important changes in the outlook of the literate section 
of the urban areas. In fact both stood for French democracy, Jacobin clubs, 
and egalitarianism. However “Jefferson raticnalism was mild and liberant, 
not anti-clerical and anti-Christian like that cf Paine’*...... Any-way, the 
logical extension of Locke’s ideas on the development of religious freedom 
was the work of Paine, Jefferson, Madison, etc. They were true to the 
spirit of deism and Enlightenment—both antagonistic to institutionalized 
religion. In fact, the Deists and Unitarians exerted a great deal of in- 
fluence even on orthodox theologians. Leland’s “Right of Conscience 
Inalienable”’, shows clearly the influence of Jefferson and Paine. Before 
the publication of his “Age of Reason”, Paine was consistently praised by 
Baptists and Presbytarians. But the issue of church—state relations 
raised, by the young dissenters like Roger William, Bloudy Tenent, William 
Peun and the Catholic Calverts disturbed the social no-changers, who 
sought to effect an uneasy compromis2 between theocracy and separatism. 
To put it the other way about!® “the ministers of the standing order were 
mainstay of the Federalist party”. The nascent protestantism was attri- 
buted by the New England clergy to the adoption of an athestic philosophy 
and non-conformism. was looked upon largely as a political expedient," 
‘Their concern turned into alarm when Tom Paine’s Age of Reason made 
its appearance in 1794, The book was undiluted Deism, with something 
of an anti-clerical flavour which Paine absorbed from his French experience. 
American and Calvanist agreed in condemning it. Bentley called it “a 
contemptible publication”. 

Paine wrote the “Age of Reason” primarily with an eye to the pre- 
vailing social and political conditions in America and ta save her from the 
stranglehold of false theology. In a letter to Col. John Fellows of New 
York, who copyrighted Part I of the Age of Reason, (January 20, 1707, 
Paris) Paine wrote “it was my intention it should not appear till it 
appeared’ in. America as that, and not Ergland was the place for its 


operation.” 
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It is interesting to refer to the influence exerted by Paine’s Age of 
Reason on the American soil. His Age of Reason “did a lot to infuse a 
new outlook among the young college students in America at that time 
eee “copies of this book were to be found in practically every community 
in America, rural as well as urban. It was discussed everywhere in taresus, 
in stage coaches and copiously in the contemporary press and was a, popular 
subject, for discussion in student “bull sessions”! 

“Paine’s popularity among the students was a matter of concern 
to the authorities both of Harvard and Yale”. Even authorities in Cam- 
bridge, “presented a copy of Walson’s Apology for the Bible to each student 
as an antidote to the Age of Reason”.'® For his diatribes against organized 
religion, Paine was denounced as an atheist in religious circles in America. 
The Calvinestic Federalists in’ particular tried to impress upon the people, 
the reprehensible role of Paine & co. As many as ‘sixteen pamplets and books 
appeared in denunciation of the spirit of irreligion, supposed to be con- 
tained in the “Age of Reason”.’® Paine was accused of spreading radical 
deistic ideas—which were hitherto confined to the upper class alone—among 
the people. But his objective was not solitary salvation of the individual, 
but social redemption in general. His progressive social ideas were bound 
to raise a storm of controversy in religious circles and that was presicely 
Pain2’s object. He “represented the Enlightenment in it more radical 
and polemical aspects. To his contemporaries and to posterity, he filled 
the double role of revolutionary hero and stench in the nostrils of conser- 
vative piety.”’° Like Toland Collius, Lindal and Chubb, Paine denied 
the supposed supremacy of positive religion. A free-thinker, as he was, 
he registered a righteous social protest against an archaic politico-social 
system which was repugnant both to human intellect and morality. 

Much of the criticism and castigation of Paine sprang out of inability 
or an unwillingness of interested ‘religious’ people in America to gc into 
tke logic of his religio-political ‘philosophy?! “we recall—the  scurillous 
attacks on Thomas Paine by the exponents of orthodox religion. It is 
also truc that the Feaeralists scorned the elightened doctrines of human 
nature.” The church spread slanders about Paine’s separation from his 
wife for his frankly rationalistic views.2* “...... the Church and ministers 
like Talmage said that Paine was too bad to be picked from the gutter”. 
Jeremy Belknap referred to Paine’s Age of Reason as a “species of vulgar 
infidelity”, born out of pedantry, ill-manners and immorality. This personal 
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vilification of Paino proved to be an indirect tribute to the popular variety 
of rationalism itself. “Certainly not a single new idea was developed in 
reply to Tom Paine.” (p. 246—Wright—The Beginnings of Unitarianism). 
Paine’s assertion of man’s right of free enquiry and moral dignity was an 
effort on the direction of revolutionizing popular religious ideas in the colonies. 
In “A Serious Address To the People of Pennsylvania on the present 
situation in their Affairs’, Paine wrote (December, 1778)%*, “As America 
is the only country in the world that has learned how to treat religion so 
the same wisdom will show how to treat freedom”. He hardly made any 
distinction between the moral and political freedom of man and wanted 
America to set an example to the world, by removing all such distinctions 
in her own social life. 

But in his own day his political and- religious ideas made him an 
anathema to the orthodox and conservative. It was out of the concealed 
political motive of beating the Jeffersonian cause in America......that 
Thomas Paine was deliberately misrepresented by a fickle and censorious 
section of the American public. It was a fashion and a secret pleasure 
with many Americans to pass Paine as a blasphameous crony and a des- 
tructive genius even though he stated times without number, specially in 
his “Prospect Papers” that it was not hi? intention to injure the morals 
of any American. It is indeed a pity that the Quakers refused a grave 
to one who is regarded as the father of the Kicksite Quaker Movement 
peice "tand even in the twentieth century, Theodore Roosevelt could speak 
of the man who had rendered such useful service to America when needed 
as “a dirty little deist” Roosevelt’s unfair description of Paine accurately 
represents the esteem in which he was held in America until quite recently. 
His well-meant but forceful plea for a pure and simple religion was mis- 
takenly taken to corrupt the Free Masonry .of his day. But Paine, we 
should remember, was about th: first American thinker to coin the phrase 
“religion of humanity” and to have said—‘The world is my country, to 
do good is my religion! What he did was to win over liberal opinion in 
favour of a sane belief in a sane society. His writings had helped con- 
siderably to establish that religious liberty was a workable proposition in 
America. He strove tirelessly to emancipa<e a large section of his country- 
men from its enslavement to a creed and to broaden the base of American 
democratic movement. That his social views gained a large number of 
adherents is borne out by a letter of Ingersoll, another rationalistic mind, 
on January 31, 1880, “The Paine meeting was a great success. It is now 
the talk of the town.’ Paine succeeded in profoundly influencing later 
theology, specially of Ethan Allens, Franklin and Lester Frank Ward, 
author of “Dynamic Sociology.” That she cause of social freedom in 
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America seldom found a better champion than Paine, is clear beyond doubt 
from the following extract :—“Some of the ideals of American democracy 
were imported by the classically trained literate and rationalistic minds 
varying from Paine to Jefferson, who might be living in a country physically 


primitive and socially new but whose minds inhabited ancient countries 
of the mind,” 
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DANCES OF ORISSA THROUGH AGES 


Kumar BANERJEE, M.Sc, 


Dance is as old as human civilisation. We find stories of dancing 
in every age and country from the very dawn of history. Orissa was 
no exception. The first reference of it is found in the ‘Mahabharata’. 
The classical epic tells us how the Pandavas after defeat by Duryo- 
dhana at the dice play were put to exile and during the last phase 
of their incognito living went to the kirgdom of ‘Matsha Desha’ where 
king ‘Virata’ ruled. There Arjuna in the disguise of a lady named 
Vrihannala taught dancing to ‘Uttara’ the daughter of Virata. It is 
said that this is the earliest recorded evidence of dancing though we 
are told ihat there are vague references to dancing in the Veda, parti- 
cularly—Atharva Veda wherever its origin was and in whatever period 
of history the practice came to be universal. In Orissa too it develop- 
ed. The claim is that Orissa’s men and women became so proficient 
in this art that it propagated to the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
particularly to Java and Bali. People also claim that the art of 
dancing that prevails there retains its pristine glory and was not 
metamorphosed much by other influences. 

Numerous legends suggest that Arjuna was a master dancer also 
and was highly proficient in this art. Tradition tells us that once 
during his pilgrimage Arjuna reached the Mah@ndra Hills and arrived 
at the city of Manipur. No one can definitely say which Manipur is 
meant by this description but some clairn that Manipur of Mahabharata 
era was the capital of Kalinga (vide Geographical History of Ancient 
and Medieval India by Nandalal Dev, Mahabharata, Adi Prava, 
Ancient India by Cunningham). 


The king of Manipur, Chitrabhana, who was supposed to be the 
Orissan monarch had a daughter named ‘Chitrangada’. Arjuna was 
attracted by her artistic talents and taught her the art of dancing. 
Thereafter she spread this art throughout the length and breadth of 
Orissa. It is said that when Arjuna had been on a visit to the 
celestial regions, amidst many entertainments that were held in his 
honour, an excellent musical soiree was arranged by Chitra Sena, 
dancer and musician of Indra’s court. There Urvashi, the celebrated 
` court-dancer of Indra captured the mind of Arjuna. He learned 
from her the various techniques of the art. Later Arjuna acknowledged 
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Urvashi as his ‘Guru’ and addressed her as bis mother. The usual 
claim is that the art of dancing is supposed to have originated in heaven 
ani brought down to earth by Arjuna through the good grace of 
Urvashi. 

Natya Shastra, great encyclopaedia of Indian dance and music, 
written by Bharat Muni however mentions about classical and folk 
dancing in Orissa. It has stated that Orissan art of dancing was one 
of the pioneers in this field. 

This Hatigumpha Inscription in ‘Udaygiri’ gives us the earliest 
historical record of Orissan dancing. Emperor Mahameghabahana 
was an expert in Gandharva Vidya (the art of Music and Dancing). 
He arranged ‘Ugra Tandava Nritya’ for the enjoyment of his subjects. 
Figures of this king seated in the dancing hall amidst dancers have 
been noticed. 

The pages of history record the works of great king Savakar Dev 
of Bhauma dynasty (7th century). The celebrated king built, the 
famous Lingaraj temple of Bhubaneshwar. The temples of Gupte- 
shwar, Brahmeshwar and Parashurameshwar, the oldest of the temples 
existing to-day in Orissa were builtin his reign. The outer wall of 
these temples was carved with artistic dancing figures of Shiva in form 
of Nataraj in ‘Lalita Tandava’ style. 

Brahmeshwar temple carving in Bhubaneshwar speaks of employ- 
ment of Devadasis in service of God. In front of many of the temples 
a ‘Nata Mandap’ or a big dias is erected. Here the Devdasis or girls 
consecrated to the God used to dance. This feature is still common 
in many south Indian temples. 

Tt is hard to separate Konarak from Orissa where one can visualize 
the art of Orissa in its peak. Konarak is not only a legend but symbol 
of artistic development in Orissa and embodies the highest pitch of 
the artistic achievement in Orissa near about the 13th century A.D. 
The lovely figures of Orissan dancers correspond to the ‘Karanas’ and 
‘Angaras’ stated by Bharat Muni in his Natya Sashtra, t.e., movements 
of fingers and bodies. Besides dance poses the temple demonstrates 
number of musical instruments which were in use during that period. 

_ During the reign of Narasinghadeva (13th Century) we find dance 
halls being erected and dancers receiving Court patronages from grants 
made out of resources of the State. Inscription from Bhubaneshwar’s 
“Ananta Vasudeva” temple narrates that Chandrawati daughter of 
Narasinghadeva gave instructions to sculptors engaged in “decorating 
the walls of the temples to execute particular dancing poses. It also. 
tells us that she was herself an accomplished dancer, 
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The last inscription in Jagannath’s temple was in the reign of 


‘Suryavansi ` monarch-Gajapati. The king’s direction was that the 


dancers should perform a series of dance at the time of each Bhog (food 
offering to the deity). It also directed shat J ayadeva's “Gita Govinda’ 


had to be sung by four Vaishnava devotes singers during that hour. 


In the latter part of the 16th Century with the loss of independence 


‘the royal patronage towards art in Orrissa gradually declined. 


RE-FINANCE CORPORATION : BANKS 
AND MEDIUM-TERM FINANCE. 


Maya DUTT SHARMA, M.Com., F.R Econ.§S (LONDON) 
Rampuria College, Bikaner 


The Re-finance Corporation for Industry Private Ltd.’ is a 
source of medium-term finance in a medium-sized amount to industries 
in the private sector through the medium of selected banks and other 
financial institutions. Its object is to help augmenting the resources 
available for the use of industrial units in the private sector, for which 
it provides assisiaace in the form of re-finance to the banks etc. and it 
is not designed to make direct loans to industry. Our planned efforts 
towards economic development enjoined upon our banking system to 
contribute its share by adopting itself quickly to the transformation 
from the stagnant economy of the past to the present economy of 
planned development, under which, the orthodox theory of commercial 
banking of keeping itself aloof from industrial advances has to be 
given up, to engage themselves directly in term-lending to the industry. 
But the absence of a mechanism which could come to their aid in 
regaining the requisite degree of liquidity in items of need had been a 
deterrant factor in their active participation in term-financing for 
industry. It is in this reference that the ‘Corporation has been 
engaged to stimulate the financial mechanism by enabling the banks 
to maintian liquidity in funds, while engaged in term-lending. _ 


The Re-fiance facilities accorded by it to the banks should have 
enabled them to leave the practice of rolling-down the short term 
loans and start term-financing to industry. The conditions in the 
money market at the time of its inception, the fall in investment 
activity during 1958 and the phenomenal influx of deposits in the 
banking. system; left the Corporation un-called for, un-felt and non- 
recognised. There was no problem ef liquidity with the banks but 
they „were rather burdened with a plethora of surplus funds, with the 
result that it could not make any significant progress. But with 
the expansion of industria! enterprises in the country, and the changed 

1, Registered on JUNE 5, 1958, as ‘a Private Limited Co., mdinly to disburse the 
P. L, 480 Counterpart Funds by providing Re-finance facilities to banks and other 
financiel institutions; on medium-term loans granted by them to medium scale industries 


under private sector. For detailed information on the subject, please consult the author's 
articlé publishad in ‘THE MODERN REVIEW’ dated August, 1960, page 151, 
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pattern of financing by our banking system, the Corporation has been 
called upon, more and more, to assist the banks in the maintenance 
‘of “their liquidity of funds. It bas been ir operation for the last more 
than two and a half years, and on 13th merch 1961, its Third Annual 
General Meeting was held at Bombay. An examination of the opera- 
tions of this Corporation should be usefv_ to-understand the progress 
of Refinance in Indian economy, because it is only through this 
- Institution that refinance facilities have been made available. 

The operations of a finance Corporation, as it is, should be studied 

to the following parts :— 

G) The demand created by the corporation for its services 
which denotes the recognition cf its utility 3 in the National 
Economy ; 

(ii) The assistance sanctioned by it. Tke number of applica- 
tions and the amount thereon, sanctioned by it in the casé 
of this Corporation, and : 

(iii) The actnal disbursment of the loans sanctioned. 


THE CORPORATION IN OPERATION 


1. During the year under review, it received 25 applications for 
re-finance from eight banks for a total sum of Rs. 4.60 crores, as 
against 13 applications from three banks Zor 2.23 crores in 1959 and 
6 applications for Rs. 1.83 crore in 1958 ort of which Rs. 1.78 crore 
were sanctioned. These trends indicate that re-financing technique 
is getting a recognition in the financing mechanism of Indian 
Economy, where banking system had always remained unconcerned 
with term-financing for industry. Although, commercial banks are 
the most important sources of external finance for industries, yet 
their scope was limited to working capital finance and the fixed capital 
requirements of the industry were left to be rcet by the entrepreneurs 
from their own monetary resources or by any other means of infernal 
finance. In the First Plan period the ivernal resources of the 
industries under private sector, accounted for 60% of the total resources 
- required for gross assets including ituventory. Since then, this 
percentage had been fluctuating and worked out at 42% on the 
average, for the first four years of the Second Plan’. It means that 
in the financial plan of industries external resources of finatree are 
getting into being relied more and more than internal resources. This 


- I, Speech delivered by the Chairman of the Corporation on 18th March, 196% at the 
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ig an atmospherical change which increased the demand for bank 
credit which was 20% higher in 1960 than last year (1959) and 66% 
higher than atthe beginning of the second Plan. But the deposits 
had not been flowing into the banking system satisfactorily since last 
September. Naturally, therefore, the banks were in an exceptionally 
tight position and the ratio of advances to deposits had gone up in 
certain cases to more than 80%. Consequently, our banks had to 
take resort to the corporation for re-finanze to meet their liquidity - 
problem on the one hand and to enable themselves to meet 
the term finance requirements of medium industries, which 
they have recently started to undertake due to their changed 
pattern of outlook, on the other. Therefore, the number of 
applications received by it increased by more than 100% over the 
previous year and the Corporation, uncalled for as yet, could ultimately 
get an opportunity of recognition. This is the beginning of its success 
but the statement * that “‘during the last four months the Corporation 
has received 25 applications for a sum of Rs. 4 58 crores,” creates-a 
confusion. It has not been made clear as to what amount is common 
in the two periods, i.e., from Jan. 1960 to Dec. 1960 and Jan.—Feb. 
1961, which are overlapping each other. The statement presents 
perhaps, a coloured picture. 


2, Out of a total of 44 applications received by the Corporation 
since its inception in 1958 to Dec. 1960, as many as 25 applications 
were received only during the year under review. The average of 
one application per month, up to the end of 1959, has changed roughly 
ta more tban two applications per month during 1960 but the Corpo- 
ration could not sanction more than 14 applications for Rs. 1.75 
crore as against 13 applications for Rs. 2.28 crores sanctioned by it 
during 1959. Even in the first seven months of its existence, i.¢., 
up to the end of 1958 it could sanction an amount of Rs. 1.88 crore 
in respect of six applications, which is more than what it has sanc- 
tioned during the twelve months of 1960. These trends shaw that 
firstly, the average of amount per loan application is decreasing 
and secondly, the ratio of applications received and sanctioned is 
increasing. | 

3. In the field of actual disbursement of funds against loans 
sanctioned, it could increase the amount to Rs. 1.41 crore in 1960 
as against a total sum of Rs. 85 lacs disbursed by it in the past. 
This aspect of its operations has been much emphasised by the autho. 
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rities, when they refer it as ausu. muca larger than the aggregate 
sum of Rs. 85 lacs disbursed in the previous two years.” But in this 
reference, it should be noted that this amount of Rs. 85 lacs was 
disbursed in one year, 7.¢., 1959 and not in two, because during 1958 
no disbursement was made by the Corporation. The total disburse- 
ment up to the end of 1960 amounted to Rs. 2.26 crores out of which 
Rs, 2.16 crores remained outstanding. Compared with the disburse- 
ment during 1960, the results are appreciable for the first two months 
of 1961. 

The Corporation has been taking interest in the development of 
industries falling within its jurisdiction and has also effected certain 
changes in its scheme of re-financing, fo attract more and more loan 
applications, to expand its scope and to attain a quantitative contri- 
bution. 


CHANGES IN THE SOHEME OF RE-FINANCR. 


1. The Re-financing facilities have now been extended to 43 new 
banks, without requiring them to become shareholders of the Corpo- 
ration. It brings the figure of eligible banking institutions to 58 
(43 new banks and 15 old member banks). In this reference, last 
year, I pointed out that if, for the sake of enlarging its business, the 
Corporation provides the non-member banks with re-financing faci- 
lities, the danger of unlimited re-financing by smail banks can create 
an undesirable situation for the future. Now, therefore, the Corpo- 
ration should be careful in this respect and simply for the sake of 
quantitative results it should not undertaks=, or encourage the banks 
io undertake, any obligations which may bring any type of disharmony 
in future. Not only this but the Corporation had to discontinue the 
quotas’ allotted by it to the existing member banks for- re-financing 
their loans. 

. 9. The Corporation is supposed to meet the medium term finan- 
cial requirements ranging in time limits, from 3 to 7 years, but now 
it will be prepared to consider loans for a longer period, up to 10 years 
in exceptional cases. The Corporation, thecefore, is diverting its 
activities to meet even the long-term requirements instead of medium- 
term only. 

8. The cause of a very great criticism in the past has been 
removed and, the banks will now be free to chaige intere-t at the rates 
which appear appropriate to them, subject to review by the Corpora- 
tion where, in its opinion, the lending rate is unduly higb. The condi- 
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tion that the borrowing institutions should keep a minimum spread 
of 14% between rates of interest at which they borrow from the 
Corporation and the rate of interest at which they lend to the indus- 
trial concern, has been removed. Though Mr. Iengar did not agree 
with the criticism of high rate of interest charged, yet amendment has 
been enforced to remove the criticism. 


4, Unlike as in the past, the Corporation will be prepared to 
re-finance loans to industries, other than those listed for development 
in private sector in the Second and subsequent Five year Plans, which 
are considered by it to be in conformity with the purposes of the 
development plans. | 


Under this provision, the Corporation has extended its scope of 
Operations and now many more types of industries would be able to 
avail re-finance facilities. It is now prepared to entertain applications 
for re-finance in respect of loans to industries which serve the purposes 
of the plans, e.g., hotel industry, road transport industry, gas industry 
and flour milling industry, etc. It will re-finance loans, granted for 
acquisition of fixed assets but if a portion of the loan requirements 
includes also the working capital needs, it will also be considered for 
ve-finance if it is for medium-tern. Therefore, the Corporation can 
re-finance both the fixed and the working capital requirements 
(although in part only) of any industry. But the Corporation should 
be very careful in this respect so that there may be no overlapping 
of its activities and those of other finance institutions. 


ww 


5. The Corporation normally entertains applications in respect 
of industrial units whose paid-up capital and reserves aggregate Rs. 
` 24 crores and below, it will, in deserving cases, be prepared to make 
marginal exceptions. This change should enable it to provide re- 
finance for large-scale industries. But it should not be out of mind 
that the object of the establishment of this Corporation was to cover 
the lacuna of medium-term finance for medium-term industries. It 
should therefore, concentrate and use intensive methods of operations 
in the field of medium-term industries.and then extend the scope of 
its activities to large scale industries, in which case, there ‘are chances 
that its original field of operation may remain ignored in the long run. 
The solution was not in the extension of its activities by making 
marginal expectations but in its intensive efforts to develop-rapidly its 
field operation by helping to develop. medium scale industries in the, 


country; ; 
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It is suggested, that the Corporation should undertake a survey 
to assess the probable financial requirements of medium scale indus- 
tries in this country with special reference to the Third Five Year 
Plan. The survey may be conducted in collaboration with the Reserve 
Bank of India or other barks or finance? institutions. On regional 
basis the assistance of various State Fnance Corporations may be sought. 
It will enable the Corporation to assess the prospects of its operations. 


6. The extension of re-finance facilities to loans made by eligible 
financial institutions to small-scale industries has also been made,: 
provided they satisfied the other conditions and are guaranteed by the 
Guarantee Organization under the Credit Guarantea Scheme, enforced 
on first of July, 1960. By this provision, it has tried to create interest 
of the banks in the Guarantee Scheme wh:ch has hitherto been neglect- 
ed as yet. It has also widened the scops of its operations to small 
scale industries and as such indirectly, now it can provide re-finance 
not only to medium but also to small and large scale industries. This 
will enable the banks to avail both, the security and liquidity in their 
funds. 


7. Asa result of these changes effected in the scheme of re- 
finance, the corporation expects a subsiantia] increase in volume of 
business. 


~ 


SHIFT in InvestmMent—From BANKS TO GOVERNMENT SECURITIES : 


It was pointed out last year that ‘“‘the arrangement of keeping its 
surplus funds, with member banks can also be one of the reasons for 
their not having recourse to re-finance facilities’’, and it was. re- 
commended that ‘‘this system should be changed and the Corporation 
should invest substantial portion of its funds in short term Government 
securities”. During 1960, thrrefore, the surplus funds of the Corpora- 
tion, which were kept as short term deposits with member banks 
were withdrawn aad invested in Government securities Consequent- 
ly, the amount of interest earned on investments declined from Rs: 
27,51 lacs-in 1959, to Rs. 21.38 lacs in 1960.. The total income, 
therefore, was also less at Rs. 28.86 lacs in 1960 against Rs. 29.57 
lacs in 1959. But the interest earned on loans to.member banks shows 
a rise of Rs. 2.95 lacs to Rs. 7.48 lacs. In consonance with the slight 
decline in the income, the profits of the Corporation also shaded. off 
from Rs. 20.02 lacs to Rs. 19.39 lacs. The directors have declared 
a dividend of 4% subject to tax for ihe year nnder review, the same as 
in previous years, 
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The Corporation felt no necessity to augment its financial resources 
during the year under review, and as such, the borrowings from the 
Government of India remained unchanged at Rs. 5.00 crores on the 
same rate of interest at 12%. It could not commit even to the extent 
of -financial resources with which it started its operations three years 
back. Out of Rs. 7.50 crores at its disposal at the time of its incep- 
tion, a sum of. Rs. 5.78 crores only has been committed in the past 
three years, out of which also the actual disbursement amounts to Rs. 
2.26 crores. 


To CONCLUDE : 


The Corporation not only enables the banks and other finance 
institutions: fo extend their profitable financing beyond their ready 
resources but is also of considerable benefit to their actual and potential 
industrial clients in the eligible category. It has a flexibility in its 
operations and is ready to adjust itself to the changing circumstances. 
At present it bas to make efforts for rendering its services but the time 
is not very far, when circumstances would compel everybody to realise 
the worth and value of an institution as this is, and re-finance would 
become an essential part of every financial plan for industries under 
private sector. | 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ELIOT’S IDEAS - 


Pror. SUBHAS SLROAR 


Eliot’s conception of poetry is inseparably bound up with social 
consciousness. His theory of poetry grows out of his views of life in 
general. To him, poetry is no pastime. It is something ‘serious’ 
and has a bearing upon society. The social uses of poetry, how- 
ever, are many and varied. They vary with the alterations in society. 
While discussing the nature of modern consciousness Eliot remarks :— 

‘The poet is much more vitally concerned with the social 
uses of poetry and with his own place in Society and this problem is 
now perhaps more importunately pressed upon his conscious atten- 
tion than at any previous time.” 

The consciousness of society has bred in him a zeal for 
ruthless analysis of the social ills that hava resulted from the lack of 
faith in the objective and absolute values. In his early poems, start- 
ing.with Prufrock, Eliot has aroused considerable interest in the 
futility and anarchy of contemporary lifs. In these poems, how- 
ever, the boredom and squalor of life with occasional flashes of 
horror stir the reader out of his complacency. They cannot, of 
course, stand by themselves as poems of faith. But an over- 
whelming sense of emptiness and frustration that urges the mind 
to be conscious of the spiritual realities, the only refuge from 
sham ways of life, ts after all a religious ardour. Matthiessen 
has rightly described them as marking ‘‘the direction in which 
the poet’s experience is leading him, that he has ascended step by step 
from the pit of his Inferno. They vaice the desire of belief, 
the understanding of its importance to the human spirit, the impal- 
pable movements of the poet’s mind . from doubt towards acceptance, 
his gradual apprehension of what, encountering in Baudelaire, he has 
‘called the greatest, the most difficult of the Christian virtues of 
humility.” 

Thus social consciousness spurred him on to ideas of humility, 
the basic quality of a true Christian, as enunciated by Pascal. 
The influence of Pascal's ideas on Eliot was far-reaching. It 
practically | moulded the thought contents of many of his poems. 
The misery of godless man suffering from a bad disposition of 
‘he heart can only be remedied ihrorgh Christian virtue of 
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humility and submission. But the process is nol easy. Doubts are 
to be dispelled through search for tbe eternal premises. Tennyson 
has elaborated on this issue in his philosophic poem ‘In 
Memoriam’. Honest doubt according to Tennyson is a true guide 
to faith. Through persistent enquiry and search can a desolate 
coul come in touch with the Absolute? But the malady of the 
modern world is knowledge which stands contrasted with wisdom. 
Knowledge is of the mind and wisdom of the soul. Hence 
Tennyson laid great stress on acquisition of wisdom rather tlan of 
knowledge. So the search is allimportant. Doubters must try 
heart and soul to have more light. Pascal says ‘‘Surely then it 
is a great evil thus to be in doubt, but it is an indispensable 
duty to seek when we are in such doubt, and thus the doubter 
who does not seek is altogether compietely unhappy and com- 
pletely wrong’’. Hence ‘Gerontion’ occupies a very important 
place in the history of the development of Eliot’s career. It 
marks the beginning of Eliot’s search for something stable on which 
modern men could take their stand and realise their relative merits. 
It also reveals the impact of the New England Renaissance on 
Eliot. Great thinkers like Emerson and Thoreau and a poet like 
Emily Dickinson felt a kinship with the modes of the seventeenth 
century thinkers and dramatists of England. The sermons of 
Lancelot Andrews and John Donne had not a little to offer them. 
Of course Eliot does not recognise any debt to these thinkers. 
Nonetheless, we find certain affinities in the ideas expressed in 
the writings of Eliot and the transcendentalist Emerson. A greater 
influence that Eliot absorbed at this stage. was of the writings 
and ideas of Irving Babbit, Charles, Maurras and T. E. Hulme. 
Each of these writers learnt something from Remy De Gourmont, 
whose ideas exercised no less an influence on Eliot himself. 
Sensitiveness and erudition combined with a sense of history and 
intelligence made Gourmont attractive to his followers. Speaking 
of Gourmont, Ezra Pound, the great American poet, remarks, 
“He was an intelligence almost more than an artist; when 
he portrays he is concerned with hardly more than the permanent 
human elements. His people are only by accident of any parti- 
cular era’’. His interest in the permanent human elements 
exercised a strong determining influence on the ideas and com- 
positions of Blots poems. Gourmont did not believe in any 
medieval duality of body and soul. To him the osmosis of th 
body and soul was the only reality. This idea also found, & 
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support in. Eliot. Sex is not set apart from religion in bis (Hliot’s). 
poetic world. For this very reason Eliot has criticised I. A. ` 
Richards’ view that the problem of modern man is sex as religion was 
of the ancient. Sex aud religion converge together in his poems, and 
are of equal importance. The historical consciousness of Gourmont, 
as moulded by T. E. Hulme, has left an indelible impress on the 
mind of Eliot. Hulme as well as Babbit realised that much of the ~ 
present distress is owing to the overmuch reliance on the middle-class 
culture that grew up directly under the shade of Renaissance. This. 
culture admits of no true perspective of man’s worth in relation to. 
the Absolute. A romantic liberalism that found an outlet through 
Renaissance humanism placed man rather God in the centre of things. 
Fraught with this fallacy, humanism ignored the evil in man’s nature 
which culminated in Rousseau, the great leader of the Romantic 
movement. Rousseau’s dictum is that man is by nature good. Hence 
Hulme launched bitter attacks on Romanticism (ib his own words 
‘spilt religion’) in his famous book ‘Speculations’. Art, according to 
his views, was to be based on the idea of Original Sin, the idea that. 
man is an imperfect creature, intrinsically limited but disciplined by’ 
order, quite opposed to the romantic view that man is ‘‘an infinite 
reservoir of possibilities,” The world is not a glorious place to live’ 
in: it is “a landscape with occasional oases...... But mainly deserts- 
of dirt, ashpits of the cosmos, grass. on ashpits.’’ This. evidently 
‘foreshadows the world of ‘Gerontion’ and ‘The Waste Land’.. Irving: 
Babbit, somewhere, points out that traditional humanism -stands 
opposed to religion in certain respects. Therefore it is difficult to. 
combine the Imitation of- Horace with the Imitation of Christ. He’ 
concludes that humanism must admit of the alement of religion without. 
which a dangerous paganism would be the outcome. In, his essays: 
on the present outlook he remarks, ‘“‘The honest thinker, whatever 
his own preference, must begin by admitting that though religion can 
get along without bumanism, humanism cannot get along without 
religion.. Modern philosophy in his opinion is defective because it does 
not-recognise the value of tradi‘ional wisdom. It is also unsatisfac- 
tory because it has been raising more and more critical doubts without 
going through the ‘traditional channels. Modern knowledge is .be-' 
coming natrow and unfruitful eccentricity. He further remarks that 
tampering with moral law or .what amounts to the same thing; this. 
overriding of the veto-power in man, has been largely a ‘result, though’ 
not a necessary result of the rupture with traditional forms of wisdom.’’ 
T ns 9 return fo the tradition wherein religion -finds a place side by 
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side with humanism would result in bumility which is essentially 
required today. Hulme advocates ‘tradition’ and at the sane time 
launches -contemptuous attack.on the past. He does not accept the 
tradition in its entirety. He imposes some restrictions on the study 
of the past though a critical consciousness of the defects and illusions 
of the past is essentially required of a man in search of traditional 
treasure. Eliot has accepted the views of Hulme and Babbit with 
certain modifications of his own. He carries on the tradition in his 
poetry, both in form and ideas. Of course he maintains Hnlme’s 
duality of outlook on the past. In his essay ‘Form in Modern Poetry’ 
Mr. Herbert Read states that the main tradition of English poetry...... 
begins with Chaucer and reaches its final cnlmination in Shakespeare. 
It is contradicted by most French poetry before Baudelaire, by the so- 
called classical phase of English poetry culminating in Alexander Pope, 
and by the late poet laureate. It was established in England by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, developed in some degree by Browning 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins and in our own day by poets like Wilfred 
Owen, Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot.” 

Eliot has undoubtedly maintained the essential beauties of English 
poetry throughout his work. He has no scruple to go back to tbe 
Hlizabethans and Jacobeans for inspiration. A return to the origin has 
thus invigorated many of his poems. So tradition is, to him, a beauty 
to be preserved and not a chain to fetter. Ezra Pound, his friend, 
is of the same opinion. To Eliot, religion occupies as important a 
place in the tradition as sex. To illustrate this idea he has gone to 
anthropology in his epoch-making poem ‘The Waste Land.” He 
expresses his debts to Matthew Arnold for the latter’s introduction of 
the theme of religion in poetry for discussion. In his own words, 
“To Matthew Arnold we owe the credit of bringing the religious issue 
explicitly into the discussion of literatúre and poetry. He is not 
ready to accept the view that we have outlived the importance of reli- 
gion in the modern society.-Critics like I. A. Richards who hold that 
Eliot is preoccupied with sex have wrongly interpreted his approach 
to life. In course of his analysis of the modern mind, Eliot contends 
that “‘one might think that sex and religion were ‘problems’ like Free 
Trade and Imperial Preference ; it seems odd that human rice should 
have gone on for so many thousands of years before it suddenly 
realized that religion and sex, one right after the otlrer presented 
problems.’’ Even he finds that his contemporaries are occupied with 
religion whether they call themselves churchmen or rationalists, agrios- 
tics or social revolutionaries. Religion is neither a fanaticism nor a 


MIMESIS—ANCIENT AND MODERN 


[BEING AN EXAMINATION OF THE CONCEPTS OF 
ARISTOTLE AND AVANINDRANATH TAGORE] 


Dr. S. K, NANDI 


In the present paper we confine our discussion to the concept 
of mimesis as developed by Aristotle of the fourth century B: C. and 
by Avanindranath Tagore of the century we live in. Aristotle 
appeared at a time when a proper assessment of the [fellenistic 
ideal was possible. It was the post-Platonic period. The 
‘gloom’ that was inspired by the prevalence of amusement art 
among the Greeks was not real for ‘Aristotle as it was for Plato. 
The fifth century Hellenistic optimism struck a new note in 
Aristotle so different from that which we find in Plato, and this 
made possible a reassessment of Plato’s ‘mimesis’ at the hands of 
Aristotle. Mimesis made Plato’s art doubly removed from reality. 
It meant abject surrender to the ‘phenomenally real’; and a 
copy, as has been rightly pointed out by Plato, can hardly suggest 
any other value than one absolutely vitiated by servility. /Aristo- 
tle considered imitation to be imitation of the ideal. The presented 
is represented in art with an element of ideality introduced in 
it. ‘Art-content’ and ‘object-content’ are different for Aristotle. 
In art the object is not imitated but represented. It would be 
prudent to remember that representation in art is not identical 
with naturalism. By naturalism we do not mean liberal represen- 
tation as such, but the liberal representation of the common-sense 
world of things as they appear to a normal and healthy eye. 
Breughel’s pictures of animal demons, Strindberg’s Spook Sonata, 
Poe’s Thrillers, Beardsley’s fantastic drawings, Surrealist paintings 
are! all strictly and literally representational ; but the world they 
represent is not the common-sense world. This representation is 
not a ‘complete lLiteralness’ in the sense of a naive or non- 
selective representation, whose specimen we find in the paleolithic 
animal painting or Egyptian portrait sculpture. It has been found 
that the same emotional effect can be produced even more success- 
fully by bold selection of important and characteristic features. 


1 See ‘The Principles of Art’ by Colliog Wood, p. 54. S 
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These features are selected for they are thought to be capable 
by themselves of evoking the emotional response. Art, for Aristotle, 
is intellectual virtue. It is creative activity under intellectual 
direction. If therefore an artist, contends Aristotle, is not guided 
by intellect in his creative activity, if he is concerned with the 
realm of senses only, if he presents the sensuous only and 
completely ignores the idea, which can be graspéd through the 
intellect, he is no artist at all. Artifacts representing the original 
in this sense have sometimes been branded as ‘Symbol’ of the 
original. However symbol conveys a meaning which is different 
in kind from that conveyed by representation. Representation 
is selective, and it is an effective means of emotional represen- 
tation. According to Aristotle, the function of representative art 
is fo arouse emotion. The true definition of representative art is 
not that the artifact resembles an original, but that the. Feeling 
evoked by the artifact resembles the Feeling evoked by the 
original. This is Aristotle’s sense of representation. It means 
idealisation ;. the presentation of things, not as they are but as” 
they should be; nol as they are known to senses, but as they 
are visualised by the intellect; not as they exist in the external 
world, but as they are to be under the‘controlling force of ideas. 
Thus imitation for Aristotle does not consist in the faithful 
representation of objects as they are actually found in nature, 
but in idealisation, in presenting them as they should be under 
the control? of the ‘ideas’ which are immanent in them: it aims 
at the ‘mean’. It is the presentation of an advance on a given 
reality. It is not confined to the perceptible. It extends to the 
mental’. According to Aristotle both narration and assimilation 
are manners of imitation, while Plato rejected narration as a 
manner of imitation. Quite consistent to the new meaning, he 
2 Aristotle's notion of ‘idealising imitation of given reality’ has been put to severe 
test by Bosanguet. He writes in his ‘History of Aesthetic’: “Our conclusion then 
must be that Aristotle was driven to stretch tke idea of imitation, but that he did 
not reject it in favour of the idea of symbolism. Given reality was still for him 
the standard, but he saw the difference which treatment produced in it~he saw that 
it must be idealised. This is a position fairly in accordance with the apparent actual 
process of art, but ultimately inconsistent with itself and unstable. For, if given 
reality is the standard, what is to indicate the direction in which it is to be idea- 
lised?” (page 621). Bosanquet’s* inadvertence lies in not noting Aristotle’s meta- 
physical concept of the immanence of ideas as dissi giishe! from the Platonic concep 
of transcendent idea, aad his cons2quent difficulty ia tracing the line of idealisation ariss 
Reality as such is not crass matter with ideas imperfectly adumbrated on them. For 
Aristotle the ideas are immanent and they are’ progressively realised in matter, So 
according to Aristotle art is ‘idealising imitation of given reality though not a symbol 
of ‘a deeper reality’. 
\ 3 See Dr, K. O. Pandey’s ‘Comparative Aesthetics’ Vol. IL. p. 44. 
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considers some kinds of music ‘representative’. He considered 
dithyramb and epic as representative. He agreed with Plato that 
drama was representative as it was essentially a means of arous- 
ing emotion, We should bear in mind that Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ 
was a defence of representative poetry, and be brought to bear his 
metaphysical, psychological and ethical concepts on his concept of 
aesthesis. 

Mimesis or ‘imitation’ is the pivotal word of ‘Poetics’.* Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, poetry does not only ‘imitate. It imitates human 
actions with a definite plan or purpose. The poet is to turn away from 
himself and his own emotions and work like the painter with his eye 
on the object. Aristotle wanted the poet to be intensely objective, 
but at the same time he tells us that the artist should imitate 
things not as they are but as they ought to be. His imitation 
is an ideal imitation and he expects of the artist a selected truth, 
raised above all that is local and accidental, purged of all that 
is abnormal and eccentric, so as to be in the highest sense represen- 
tative. Art corrects nature, and such art which makes good the 
imperfections of nature has been characterised by Aristotle as 
‘industrial’. The artist, according to Aristotle, holds a mirror up to 
nature.” But this mirror is not an ordinary mirror. Neither does 
it exactly reproduce nor does it distort the objects which confront 
it. Indeed, its object is the exact opposite of distortion. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, it presents a picture in which the confused and 
therefore unintelligible Facts of life are reduced to coherence. It 
transforms a blur into a- picture. And in order to perform this 
miracle of giving form to chaos, the dramatist’s first business is 
to make his story one coherent whole. It is the artist's selection 
and the consequent effect of inevitable’ sequence which achieve 
this. Experience presents life as an irrational tangle of incidents. 
The artist’s mirror makes sense of the tangle and represents life 
with a pattern distinct in the threads. There is unity in it, the 
need of which has been so much stressed upon by Aristotle. The 
‘imaginative’ imitation of the artist presents to us not the confused 
and confusing details but the governing principles of human life. 
He gives us, in Aristotle’s language, not the ‘particular’ but the 
' “yniversal’. The pupils who attended Aristotle’s lectures on poetry 
would remember how he had said, speaking on quite a different 


5 See Bosanquet’s ‘History of Aesthetic’, p. 66. 


4 See Irving Babbitt’s ‘The New Laokoon’, p. 9, S 
8 See W, Hamilton Fyfe’'s ‘Aristotle’s Art of Poetry’, p. XXII, 
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subject, that the ‘value of a universal is that it reveals causal connec- 
tion’. So we see that to ‘have unity’ the story in a drama must be uni- 
versal, and to this end the incidents must be so selected that they 
seem to be bound in a strict sequence of cause and effect. It is ‘selection’ 
that gives art its own reality and it is delightful on this account. 
To quote Aristotle : ‘“Imitation is natural to man from childhood, one 
of his advantages over the lower animals being this that he is the 
most imitative creature in the world and learns at first by imitation. 
And it is natural for all to delight in works of imitation.’’’ 
Avanindranath’s advocacy for freedora negates at the outset the 
very possibility of submission to a servitude to crude reality. Art 
as photography or mimicry or imitation hes been condemned by Tagore 
in ho uncertain terms. Imitation is meckanical and as such inartistic. 
The ghost of Platonic legacy influenced Aristotle and it lingers even 
to-day in some form or other, and that is why aesthetic thinkers of 
Avanindranath’s eminence could not go beyond utility considerations 
of art. Itis evident from Avanindranatk’s writings on art that he 
did not consciously consider art to be subservient to utility. He dis- 
tinguishes in one of his lecturers the necessity of an art from that 
of a bee, and opines that the bee’s necessity is akin to that of an 
artist, because the bee is not a slave to its material necessities while 
the ant is. The bee’s honey-hunting is inspired by the invitation 
(Nimanirana) from the Beautiful, while the ant is prompted in its 
mission (Sandhdn) by physical consideraticns such as hunger and thirst. 
But Avanindranath’s surrender to subtle ctilitarianism is pronounced.’ 
His pedagogism favourably compares with that of Aristotle. The 
historical necessity that obsessed Plato against amusement art was 
not present either in Aristotle’s or in Avanindranath’s time, and yet 
they thought on utilitarian lines, in spite of repeated assertions to the 
contrary. The uniqueness of art-forms kas been considered to be a ` 
product of much selection and rejection from nature by the artist. 
The ‘sayamripa’® of the object in nature, Tagore contends, cannot be 
imported into an image by any means. “The image falls far short of 
the ‘real’, and as such cannot enjoy the dignity of the ‘real’. Such 
images cannot be considered artistic, because art is an improvement 
upon nature. The dignity of art is superior to that attributable to 
natural phenomena. An image being a copy of nature is thus doubly 
removed fròm the world of art. Artis an improvement upon nature, 


N Aristotle, ‘On the Art of Poetry’, p. 2829, 
Sundara (Lectures, p. 208). 
? Kuper Man O Pariman (Lecturés, p. 348). 
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Avanindranath borrowed the classic definition of art, and considered 
if to be “Niyati Krita Niyama Rahita’’. Gomplete freedom of the 
artist, considered so essential for artistic creations by Tagore, rules 
out any possibility for a surrender to crass matter and as such imita- 
tion is inadmissible in Tagore’s theory of art. The ‘Sayamripa’ of 
the artistic object is a complete and harmonious blend of the form and 
the content of art, and its excellence is judged not by a reference to 
what is there in nature but by what it could possibly be. Art not 
only does not imitate nature. It cannot even be considered as symbol 
of the ‘unformed and unseen Being’. Even this type of subjection 
of art to the ‘Aripa’, the unformed, has been discounted by Tagore, 
for it implies a reference tOo something beyond the level of art while 
adjudging its excellence as art. Art-forms' are adjudged by a reference 
to the ideal, and the artist corrects nature in his creations and such 
corrections are never guided by any objective standard. 

Art corrects nature. That is what Aristotle believed in and 
Avanindranath subscribed to. Memory is a great aid to artistic 
crealions. The artist's memory according to Tagore, while remem- 
bering past experiences, goes through a process of selection and rejection 
and that is why what he remembers and retains of his aesthetic 
experiences on a moon-lif night does not tally with those of another 
belonging to the same tribe. Remembrance implies a fidelity to the 
original that we remember", and even in such cases Tagore discovers 
certain elements not found in the original, and considers them to be 
matks of artistic ability, and as such these deviations are pardonable. 
Memory and imagination make art whatis. The true artist hardly 
takes into account the beaten track. All that’? is done in the past 
might inspire him to new creations, but not to copying of what is 
already there. That is one of the reasons why Tagore considered art 
to be indefinable. ‘he form is unique and the content is unspecified, 
and as such its goodness or greatness is unimportant for the artist. 
This indefinable character of art guarantees its absolute independence 
and eternally cancels imitation as an art theory. This imitation 
implies abject surrender to what is imitated. Imitation qualified by 
selection and rejection from nature, in the sense of ideal construction, 
is acceptable to Tagore and he, in fact, considers art to be an improve- 
ment upon nature. Art interprets nature and gives it a new meaning, 


10 Arapa Na Rupa (Lectures, pe 244), 

1l Smriti O Sakti (Lectures, p, 301). L 
12 Mata O Mantra (Lectures, p. 145). 

133 Silpa Sastriya Kriyakanda (Lectures, p. 148). 
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which never’* was on sea or land. Tagore quotes Gilbert’s observation 
in point: ‘‘Art interprets the mightier speech of nature’. That is 
why art has been described by Tagore as ‘Ananya paratantra’ and 
artistic creations have been attributed unique individuality. This 
rejection of tle copy theory of art’? led Tagore lo believe in the 
finality of the aesthetic judgment by the judging ‘I’. I judge it to 
be ‘beautiful’, and it is beautiful. Aesthetic excellence, according 
to Tagore, is independent of objective reference. Suggestiveness in 
art is the soul of art and this cannot live’® and thrive in an atmosphere 
of absolute determinism. Imitation prescribes determination which 
was considered by Tagore to be contrary to the essence of art. 
Imitation of traditions was discouraged by Tagore. As imitation 
of nature was detrimental to the production of artifacts, so was the 
imitation of traditions to the progress In art. Imitation has been 
characterised as the ‘quicksand in the doméin of art’, and Tagore holds 
out a word of caution for this ‘quicksand’, in this Tagore becomes 
somewhat!’ Platonic in adjudging all art-forms as mere copies of 
of divine art-forms, and here he treads in the wake of the vedic seers. 
This indulgence in traditional theorising was shortlived and temporary 
and he repudiated all forms of imitation in no uncertain terms in his 
subsequent writings. Thus Tagore agreed with Aristotle in denounc- 
ing imitation in the sense of producing cozies of the original. They 
gave new meanings to the concept and made it worthy of being 
considered as the essence of art Rejection and selection from nature 
and an implicit reference to the ideal are common to their thinking. 
Thus they struck similar notes on this crucial issue, though intellec- 
tually and physically they belonged to two different epochs of human 
history. 


14 Driati O Sristi (Lectures, p. 33). 

15 Silpe Anadhikar (Lectures, p. 5)» 

16 Saundaryer Sandhan (Lectures, p. 84). 
17 Silpe Anadhikar (Lectures, p. 6). 


A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, 
APASTAMBA AND MANU 


HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


PANCAMAHAYAINAS 
G. D. S.—faeqeqteata: | | o 15.4 
B. D. S.—eatearat a agaa: 2.6.7 
agaaa paana aaa aareatle 1 2. 6. 6 
A, Dy Seene teta ofa | 1, 4.1351 
M. S.—searret naa: TII. 70 
GC. D. 8.—fageaaitzarrdt qaaa. 1.5.5 
B. D. §.—naveearpealtteqarata feast’ 
TATU I 2.6.8 
A, D, S.— + figa: rarer Aaaa A 1, 4.18.1 
M, §.—-faaasreg adna | IM, 70 


ON e apa ah pesii 


G. D. §.—arraRaieacaftad tan mah: 


fava Aa: | , 1, 5.9 
| B. D. S.—aezzearergealer agra aad gaT 
ancii | II. 6, 2 
A. D. S.a: eerie aera: | 1401354 
M. S.A Fat ‘TIT. 70 
G D. S.~-figqaraa ANER 1.5. 10 
B. D. S —aeveanepeaiat gÀ aT 
amii | II. 6.4 
A. D. Seaga: (ag anaE gag) 1. 4.12. 15 
M, S.—aferdtat e TIT. 70 


Ot e ape. ees 
f 
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G. D. 8.—aRaaea AAAA | 1, 5. 16 
B. D. 8.a aea carer HERTEN- 

wee agag TATA t IT. 6.5 

A, D, 8S.— aga anaE gan 1 l. 4. 12. 15 

M. 8.—qaansfafirqararg 1 : IIT, 70 


The five daily sacrifices date back to the Vedic age. This has 
been referred to in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, where they have also 
been defined : (waa nett t ata neath, ara, agers, faa, 
gaa, sana gf XI. 5.6.1]. We again hear of the same in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. (II. 10). The Asvalayana Grhya Sitra mentions 
them in the same way (III. 1. 1-4). We must here mention the 
opinion of Apastamba that they are called Mahayajfias by way of 
laudation. Qati ner aaraa a dæ Ap. Db. Sa. 1. 4. 12. 
18-1). It may be of interest to note that there were certain chara- 
cteristies of these Mahayajfias, which differentiated them from the 
Srania sacrifices. The priest, here in the Mahayajfias was conspicuous 
by his absence and the observances might have been done by the house- 
holder himself independent of the assistance of the priest. Moreover, 
these yajias were performed with the honest idea of discharging 
moral duties to the Creator, to the ancient sages, to the pitrs and to 
the whole universe with myriads of creatures of various grades of 
intelligence. The Srauta sacrifices on the other hand are inspired 
by an idea of securing a place in heaven and so on. We may 
profitably quote the opinion of MM. Dr. P. V, Kane in this connec- 
tion, ‘The learned orientalist writes: ‘The sentiments that prompe- 
ted the performance of these five observances appear to have been as 
follows : Every man could not afford to celebrate the solemn Srauta 
rites prescribed in the Brahmanas and Srauta Siitras, But everyone 
could offer a fuel stick to fire that was deemed to be the mouth of the 
great gods of Heaven and thus show his reverence and devotion to 
them. Similarly everyone could show his reverence for and gratitude 
to the great sages that had bequeathed a glorious heritage of sacred 
literature by repeating at least one verse and one could propitiate his 
deceased ancestors by offering in loving memory and filial devotion a 
mere handful or vesselful of water (which costs nothing). The whole 
world, human and non-human is one creation and there must be a 
spirit of live and let live or give and take. Therefore one must offer 
Nhat one can afford to a guest and also have something for all beings 
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(including even such shunned animals as dogs, crows and insects). 
These feelings of devotion, gratitude, reverence, loving memory, 
kindliness and tolerance seem to have been the springs that prompted 
the Aryans of old to emphasize the importance of five daily yajfias and 
to have led Sūtra writers like Gautama and legislators like Manu 
(IT. 28) to look upon them as samskāras as ennobling the soul by 
freeing from mere selfishness and elevating the body to become a fit 
vehicle for higher things. (Hist. of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, Part I, 
pp. 697-698). 

In the Manusaihitaé only, out of the four texts studied above, we 
get an elaboration and explanation of the utility and otherwise of the 
Paficamahayajiias. According to Manu a householder constantly incurs 
sin and the performance of these five yajfias helps.a housebolder to 
get free from such sins. 


GAGA gA UY TITER | 

RS Aggra Wya ang TET M. S. 3. 68 

atat sin aeatat Feet neffa: | 

qa ET wera see Yeah M. S. 3. 69 
(also vide IIT. 71.) It has been further stated in this connection that 
a householder who does not perform these five sacrifices is not regarded 
as a living being even if he breathes. (@eaaa a safta III. 72) 
It is interesting that in the Sarhhita we come across five alternative 
names of these yajiias ; as Ahuta, Huta, Prahuta, Brahmahuta and 
Prasita (M. S. III. 73). Japa is called Ahuta, Homa is Huta, 
Bhitabali is Prahuta, worshipping the Brahmins is Brahmahuta, 
and offering oblations to forefathers is called Prasita. 

ATA SA era: wea ARA aks 

oa’ gd Banal fred Agada M.S. ITI. 74 
It has further been suggested that if the householder for his poverty 
becomes unable to entertain ‘Athitis’, in that casè that may be 
excused, but he under no circumstances should fail to perform his 
duties with reference to Homa, and Svādhyāya (study of the Vedas) 
(M. S. III. 75). Ina beutiful way has been stated the utility of 
performing Homa— 


aml orange: aeanfergalaed | _ 
afasnaa ase eer aa satu M.S. ILI. 76 


We hear again that by Brahmayajfia are pleased the sages, through¥ 
12-—-3089P —X 


Rebiewws and Notices of Books 


The Fourteenth Year—The Publications Division: Government of 
India: 1961, pp. 290. Rs. 1.50. 


This publication of national progress report has become an annual 
event. It is published every year on 15th August, the historic day 
when transfer of power took place in India in 1947. It is almost like 
a yearly stock-taking of the nation in diverse spheres of life and activities. 


It outlines the more important achievements of the country in 
various fields during the financial year April, 1960, to March, 1961. It is 
meant to be informative and useful for a study of the political, economie 
and social progress of India during the fourteenth year of freedom. 


Various subjects have been classified into three groups: Political, 
Economic and Social. The first group contains three sections, the 
second contains nine and the third four. Obviously the economic 
group has covered largest amount of space. Itis simply a recognition 
of over-all importance of national economic reconstruction programme, 
Political freedom would depend largely on our success in economic fronts. 
Appendix contains the budgets of the Union States and Union Territories, 

The general pattern of ‘The Fourteenth Year’’ thus scrupulously 
follows the patterns of previous years. There is, however, one exception. 
‘‘The Fourteenth Year” omits all plates which, in previous years, 
illustrated the pictorial developments in the country. 

The publication is immensely rich in source materiais for the study 
of contemporary India. Up-to-date statistics and tables will make it 
an indispensable reference book for everybody. 


R. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Murselves 


Death oF K. N. MITTER 


' We have to mourn the death of Rai Bahadur K. N. Mitter, 
late Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali Language and Literature 
in the University of Calcutta. He passed his M.A. Examination of 
this University in the last year of the last century and was a very 
prominent figure for over sixty years in the field of education and 
culture in Bengal. He was a distinguished member of the Senate, the 
Syndicate, the Faculty of Arts and various Boards of Studies in the 
University. He. endeared himself to all by his geniality of manners, 
personal charm and the essential courtesy of his soul. 


vd oF a a * 


DEATH oF Dr. ATINDRANATH BOSE 


We have to mourn again the death of another distinguished son 
_of this University, Dr. Atindranath Bose, Reader in the Department of 
History in this University. This was an unexpected and untimely 
death, and this melancholy event occurred in London on the 17th 
October. Dr. Bose had left for London in last, summer as a Rash 
Behari Ghosh Travelling Fellow to carry on research in political 
thought regarding Anarchism. For some years past, he had devoted 
himself to this field of original investigation with remarkable earneste 
ness and industry, and we had every reason to expect that his studies 
would be fruitful. But the will of Providence was different. A very 
promising career has been cut short in the prime of life. Dr. Atindra- 
nath Bose had a remarkable academic record in all university exami- 
nations. But success in the academic sphere was not the only pursuit 
of his life. He was every inch a patriot and he loved his motherland 
with intense passion. He threw himself heart and soul into the 
freedom movement of the country, and several years of his student life 
were spent behind prison bars. Polities of independent India attracted 
him for sometime, and he was an elected member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly of West Bengal under the new constitution from 1952- 
1957. His contribution in the debates of the Assembly was regarded 
as outstafding. But he soon found that his real interest lay else 
where, namely the field of academic research. He was no doubt 
prsuaded by the Proja Sacialist Party, to which he belonged, to enter 
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the Rajya Sabha of the Indian Parliament ; but New Delhi did not 
engross his entire attention. Again and again he turned to his first 
love—scholarly research in the field of political thought. Privations of 
the hard life of a political sufferer had impaired his robust Constitution 
and recently his health was not strong. But he disregarded the warn- 
ings of illness and proceeded to London for further studies in the 
subject which he loved so dearly and intensely. His tragic death far 
away from his motherland bears the impress of martyrdom. Dr. Atin- 
dranath Bose has sacrificed his valuable life at the altar of scholarship, 
and we pay our solemn and respectful tribute to a memory which is 
never to be forgotten, 





dtotifications 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Notice 
I, The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at 


the Pre-Medical Test of 1960 are expelled from the Pre-Medical Test of 1960 and will 
not be permitted to appear at the Pre-Medical Test of 1961 also :— 


Roll No. Wame 

(1) 129/R ja .. Kamal Kumar Jain 

(2) 242/R 2% .. Brajesh Kumar 

(3) 312 it .. Mohammad Abdul Bari 
(4) 421/R ve .. Rajendra Kumar 

(5) 839 ja .. Satish Chandra 

(6) 946/R sé .. Gauri Shanker Gupta 


II. The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at 
the B.A. Part II (Supplementary) Examination in General English of July, 1960 are 
expelled from the B.A. Part IJ (Supplementary) Examination in General English of 
duly, 1960 only :— 


Rll No. Enrolment No. Name 

-(1) 241 A.e. 873 Mahabir Prasad Srivastava 
(2) 412 A.g. 1540 Ram Swerup 

(3) 572 A.g. 1560 Vidya Dhar 


III. Roll No. 1644, Enrolment No. A.g. 950—Subhas Chandra of B.A. Part If 
Examination of 1960 who was found guilty of using unfair means at the examination 
is expelled from the B.A. Part II Examination of 1960 and debarred from appearing 
at all Examinations of the University up to April, 1961. He will not be eligible for 
readmission to the University earlier than the session 1961-62. 

IV. Roll No. 1999, Enrolment No. A.g. 1059—Uma Kant Misra of B.A. Part JI 
Examination of 1960, who was found guilty of misbehaviour in the Examination Room 
on May, 1960, is fined Rs. 5, 


By order 
K. D. TEWARI, 
Regisirar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
Notification 
Pursuant to the resolution of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held 
on the 17th and 18th June, 1960 the following candidates for the Degree and Pre-Uni- 


versity Examinations of April, 1960 who were found guilty of malpractice are penalised 
as follows :-—~ 


Examination Bee Name and address Penalty imposed 
©. 
(1) BSc. (Old 2983 SriN. Rama Mohan, C/o. (1) The candidate loses this 
Scheme). Sri Madhava Rao, 119, examination and Septem: 
Satyanarayana poeta, ber, 1960 Examination. 
Bellary. (2) He may take 1961 Exami: 
nation, | 
(2) B.A. (New 400 SriIndukumar Jain, C/o. (1) The candidate loses this 
Scheme). Sri K. © N. Raj, Examination and Septem: 
Krishna Pross, _ ber, 1980 Examination. 
4. Shimoga. (2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation, 


1961] 


Examination. Reg, 
Q. 

(3) II B.Sc. (New 2116 
Scheme), 

(4) BSc. (Old 2786 
Scheme). 

(5) BSc. (Old 343 
Scheme). 

(6) BSc. (Old 3603 
Scheme). 

(7) BSe. (Old 1219 
Scheme). 

(8) Final B.E. 2677 
(New Scheme), 

(9) Pre-Univer- 7062 
sity. 

(10) Pre-Univer- 3401 
sity. 

(11) Pre-Univer- 3405 
sity. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name and address 


Sri M. N. Srinivasan, 
C/o. Sri D, R Seshadri, 
20, A. Jayanagar 8th 
Block, Bangalore—11. 


Sri Srinivasan, S., 27, 
New Extension, Kala- 
sipalyam, Bangalore 


mmm hg 


Sri K, Jayaram (Kanna- 
biram), C/o. Sri Kama- 
lamma, 2759/2, IV 
Main Road, V. YV, 
Mohalla, Mysore—2. 

Sri Arunachalam, R., 
1673, Sampige Road, 
Malleswaram, Banga- 
loro—3. 


Sri Anandan, S/o. Sri T. 
Doreswamy, 2451, 7th 
Cross Road, Malles- 
‘waram, Bangalore—3. 


Sri K. S. Viswanath, 
S/o. Sri K. Subba Jois, 
2427, Seenirkatee 
Street, Chamundi- 
puram, Mysore. 

Sri H. M. Jayanna, C/o. 
Sri Hana Godi Math, 


8. B. Kaye Pet, Dava- 
nagere. 


Sri G. Ajith Nath, 
S/o. G.  Brahmha.- 
ryappa, Merchant, 


Davanagere City. 


Sri K. Kenchappa, S/o. 
Bharmappa, Kasturi- 
bai Post, Avaregere, 
Davanagere. 
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Penalty imposed 


(1) The candidate’ loses this 
Examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 
Examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 
Examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination, 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 
Examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 
examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Examis 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 
examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination, 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate lesag this 
examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 
examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 

(1) The candidate loses this 

-~ examination and Septem- 
ber, 1960 Examination. 

(2) He may take 1961 Exami- 
nation. 


By order 
K. S. SIDDALINGATAH, 
Controller of Examinations. 


MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 


Circular No, Ex/1 of 1960-81 


In pursuance of the resolution of the Executive Council passed at its meetin 


held on the 22nd June, 1960, the following candidates, who had 
versity Examinations, March-April, 1960, and who were found 


appeared at the Uni. 
guilty of malpracticeg 


have been penalised for the periods mentioned against their respective names t 


P.U.C. 
C/o. 


Retired 


Defedar Police, House No. 1271, 
Chelipura, Aurangabad. 


79 Sri Saheb Khan Quasin Khan, He has been debarred from aa 
Qasim Khan, 


pearing at any of the University 
Examinations up to the 31s¢ 
December, 1961 with the loss of 
the examinations, if any, “arned 
by him. . 
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Exami- 
tion 
P.U.C, 


P.U,C. 


P.U.C. 
P.U.C. 


P.U.C, 


P.P.C. 


B.A. II 
year, 


Seat 
No. 
179 


1145 


1147 
1691 


1717 


132 


428 


438 


452 


549 


689 
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Name and address 


Sri Hiswanker Narhar Bhagwan- 
rao, Dhawani Mohallah, 
Bhaskar Bhavan, Aurangabad. 


Sri Sutavane Arvind Gangadhar- 
rao, C/o. Baburao Patil Wada, 
Gulmandi, Aurangabad. 


Sri Tupe Kashinath Fakirrao, 
Post Shirwar, Dist. Aurangabad 

Sri Juger Kishor Narayan, P.O. 
Manjlegaon, Dist. Bhir. 


Sri Sarda Satyanarayan Hersukh- 
lel, P.O. Ghatnandur, Dist. 
Bhir, 


Sri Bachewar Prabhakar, C/o. H. 
R. Bachewer, Cloth Merchant, 
Khandhar, Dist. Nanded. 


Sri Deshpande Dattatraya, C/o. 


Digamberrao Desai, Takali 
Bardapur, Tlq.—Lautr. 
Sri Gharde Murlidhar, C/o. 


Mahadeorao Gharde, Railway 
Quarters, Block No. 20/1, Pul- 
gaon, Dist. Wardha. 


Sri Makode Uttam Kundlikrao, 


at Murumkheda, Post Yeldari, 
Purna Project, Dist. Parbhani. 


Sri Chowdhary Narayandas, Por- 
wadphalliya, Aurangabad. 


Sri Baheti Radhesham, C/o. 
Laxminarayan Jaiprakash, 
Vazirabad, Nanded. 


Sri Saroshiya Kamalnarayan, C/o. 
Panchshila Typewriting 
Institute, Machhali Khadak, 
Aurangabad. 

Sri Bhakre Subhash Shamrao, 
House No. 892/2164, Chowk, 
Aurangabad. 


[ oot. 


Penalty imposed 


Ee has been debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the University 
Examinations up to the 31st 
December, 1961 with the loss of 
the examinations, if any, earned 
by him. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
31st December, 1961 with the 
loss of the examinations, if any, 
earned by him. 

The result and exemptions, if any, 
have been cancelled. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
3lst December, 1961 with the 
loss of the exemptions, if any, 
earned by him. 


He. has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
3lst December, 1961 with the 
loss of the exemptions, if any, 
earned by him. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
3ist| December, 1961. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
3lst December, 1961 with loss 
of the exemptions, if any, earned 
by him, 

The result and exemptions, if any, 
have been cancelled. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
3lst December, 1962 and he is 
not allowed to keep terms for 
the Third Year before June, 1962. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations up to the 
3lst December, 1962 and he is 
not allowed to keep terms for 
the Third Year before June, 1962. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations till the 31st 
December, 1962 with the loss of 
the exemptions, if any, earned 
by him. 

The result and exemptions, if any, 
have been cancelled. l 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Univer- 
sity Examinations till the 3ist 
December, 1962 and result and 
exemptions, if any, earned 
are cancelled, 
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B.Sc. IIT 224 Sri Magre Shanker Kashinathrao, The result and exemptions, if any, 


year . At Pategaon, Post and Tiq. have been cancelled. 
Paithan. . i 
Aurangpura, Aurangabad, July 7, 1960, M. B. CHITNIS, 
= Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of thè Registrar (Academic) 
Ref, No. RAC/TI/23/1668. 7. * December 22, 1960. 


Shri Ram Rai, 

B.Sc. Pt. I, (BZC Group), 
C/o. The Principal, 

College of Science, B. H. U. 


DEAR ŠIR, 

This is to inform that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its 
meeting held on the 22nd December, 1960, has expelled you from the University on 
account of acts of gross misconduct. Please note that you will not be permitted to 
join any institution in the University or to appear at any of the University Examinations. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Illegible,) 
December 23, 1960. Registrar. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR 
Notification 


In continuation of this office Circular letter No. 81503-82241, dated the 18th 
August, 1960, it is notified that the correct name of the candidate at Serial 76 on page 4 
of the circular is Jamna Lal Tewari and not Jamna Lal Trivedi. The circular may, 
therefore, please be corrected accordingly. 


R. K. AGARWAL, 
Secretary, 
Jaipur, the 15th November, 1960. l BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCAMON, 
RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Registrar University Office 
No. R.24/468. : Saugar, the 19th July, 1960. 
Notification 


In partial supersession of this office Notification No. R.24/665, dated September 4, 
1959, it is ordered that the remaining term of punishment meted out to the following 
students, is remitted. They are permitted to rejoin their classes :— 


Name of students Class 
- (1) Sri R. K. Sharma es .. M.Pharm. 
(2) Sri R. P. Mathur .. zs .. B.Pharm. IT Year 
(3) Sri 8. Dayal .. i Er M.Pharm. 
(4) Sri 8. K. Bhargava ms .. B.Pharm. II Year 
(5) Sri B. K. Tikkoo .. sis a. B.Pharm. IT Year 
(6) Sri A. H. Banglowalla ba .. B.Pharm. IT Year 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF Sauaan. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KERALA 
Proceedings 


Malpractice at the B.Sc. Degree Examination held in March, 1959 at the 
St. Berchmans’ College, Changanacherry. 
Read : 
1. Report received from Sri P. S. Janardanan Nayar, Examiner in Statistics. 


2. Explanations received from the candidates with Reg. Nos. 1270, 1271, 1272, 
1274, 1281 and 1282. 


3. Letters from the Principal, S. B. College, Changanacherry and Sri H. Krishna 
Ayyar who acted as an invigilator at the Examination in Statistics at the college centre. 


"4. Report of the special enquiry committee appointed by the Syndicate to investi- 
gate the case. 


5. The recommendation of the Standing Committee of the Syndicate on Residence, 
Welfare and Discipline. 
Order No. R.Dis. EAI.2—1149/59. Trivandrum, Dated 12.8.1960. 


1. The Syndicate having carefully examined the case of malpractice committed by the 
undermentioned candidates presented from the S$. B. College, Changanacherry for the 
B.Sc. Degree Examination of March, 1959 found them guilty of resorting to unfair- 
- means at the Examination. Accordingly the Syndicate resolved under section (xxvii) 
of Chapter VII of the First Statutes of the University and the provisions of section 19 
of the Act 14 of 1957, that the Examination taken by these candidates be cancelled 
and that they be debarred from appearing for any examination of this University earlier 
than March, 1960. 

2, The Syndicate further considered the case against Sri H. Krishna Ayyar, 
Lecturer in Mathematics, 8. B. College, Changenacherry who was found to be guilty 
of orally communicating the answers to question IT of the Statistics Paper under Part 
III Group (i-a) Mathematics of the B.Sc. Degres Examination on 7.4.1959 to the six 
students referred to above at the Examination hall of the 8. B. College, Changanacherry 
while he was working as an invigilator and resolved as follows :— 


(i) -that his recognition as a teacher be cancelled : 


(ii) that the management of the S. B. College, Changanacherry be directed to 
remove him from the service of the college forthwith ; 

(iii) that he be debarred from being employed in any capacity in any institution 
under the University or affiliated to the University and 

(iv) that ho be debarred permanently from appointment as an Examiner of this 


University. 
By order, 


V. P. KANNAN NAIR, 
Registrar, 
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THE ARAB WORLD IN FERMENT 


LEONARD C. BIEGEL 
The University, Amsterdam 


"For if this world which we kn >w were not compounded of the effects of good 
and evil forces, and of the products of both righteousness and corruption in its 
inhabitants, the world order would not have been fulfilled completely”. 


Iban Sina (Avicenna, 980-1087). (ex: Avicenna on Theology, tr. 
Prof, A. J. Arberry, Wisdom of the Hast Series, 1951, p. 89). 


I. Introduction 


There is a variety of ways in which the Arab world can be 
subjected to a close examination.’ Geographically located in that part 
of the globe which in the West is generally indicated as ‘‘ the Middle 
Hast ’’—a land-bridge between three continents and at the same time 
the storage yard of more than 60% of the world’s oil reserves—the Arab 
world may primarily be seen as a prize of paramount importance falling 
to the successful winner in the contest for world hegemony. This 
consideration generally rules the minds of military and political leaders, 
who in the framework of the present ‘‘ cold-war ’’—antithesis busy 
themselves with designing geostrategical blueprints and treaty- 
organizations. Furthermore, it also colours the perception of those who 
are still haunted by memories of the British sea-route to India, the 
German ‘‘ Drang nach Osien’’, the Russian desire for warm water 


33 3 - 


harbours or the French ‘* mission civilisatrice °’. 


1. Cf, The Times Literary Supplement, 21-10-1958, review of Lerner and Pevsner: The 
Passing of Traditional Society. : 

9. In the past this view may have been held by a long chain of ‘world conaverors‘”’ 
from Alexander down to Nepoleon. 


a 
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A second approach emphasizes the inherent Arab pattern of 
development, which—often convulsively—is followed by the Arab world. 
This pattern can be influenced from abroad or even hampered, but 
never stifled or totally thrown out of gear. The latter viewpoint is 
shared by the majority of the inhabitants in the Middle East as well as 
by many historians, cultural anthropologisis and sociologists. 

Both points of view are based on a historically grown reality. 
Together they constitute the lenses of the spectacles with which the 
interested observer must be armed to gain a better insight into the 
“whys ° and ‘‘hows’’ of the present fermentation process which 
characterizes the Arab world. As a matter of fact, the term “f Arab 
world ’’ calls for a historical and culturological explanation.” With 
- many of us the conception of ‘‘ an Arab ’’ conjures up a fixed image of a 
martial horseman, wearing the traditional headgear, scimitar in hand, 
roaming the endless sand-deserts of Arabia; in short the image of the 
Bedouin, the Arab nomad. This could also be referred to as the 
“ sheikh-image ’’, the one which is corventionally presented by the 
Thousand-and -One-Nights-tales as well as Hollywood screenplays of 
more recent date. However, only a small though undoubtedly romantic 
portion of reality:is represented in this way. Even highly gifted 
connoisseurs of the Arab world have occasionally come under the spell 
of this ‘‘nostalgie du désert’, to mention but the names of 
T. E. Lawrence and Glubb Pasha. The birth of the Arab world came 
as a result of the spectacular conquests of the seventh century A.D., 
when the Arabs, armed witha new religious message—Islam—made 
their impact on history. Their empire was in a short time found 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus Valley. - The warriors 
coming from the various Bedouin tribes were only part of the Arab 
hosts. These new conquerors, moreover, did not find a vacuum in the 
areas they overran, but a conglomeration of peoples possessing their own 
history and civilization. As a result of these conquests the term 
‘‘ Arab ’’ underwent a significant change. According to Prof. Gibb’s 
famous definition: ‘‘ All those are Arabs for whom the central fact of 
history is the mission of Muhammad and the memory of the Arab 
Empire and who in addition cherish the Arab tongue and its cultural 
heritage as their common possession ’’.* 

From this definition it may also be inferred that the Arab world 
` is the endproduct of two culturological processes, viz., an arabisation— 

3. The term “culturology” has been coined by Leslie A. White ; cf. his The science of 
' a culture. A study of man and civilization, New York, 1949. (Evergreen Books). 


A good standard work dealing with Arab history is e g. Philip K. Hitti’s History of 
, the Arabs, 6th impr, 1958. 


4. H. A. R. Gibb, The Arabs. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, 2nd. ed, 1941, p. 3. 
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and an islamisation-process.° The former may be regarded as the most 
important for the determination of the size of the Arab world. In 
essence this process led to the adoption of the language, customs, mores 
and religion (Islam) of their Arab rulers by the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the conquerred territories. 


The distinction conventionally made between the two above 
processes finds iis ‘ raison d’être ’ in the fact that although Islam was a 
true product of Arab soil, it is also professed by many non-Arab groups 
within the Arab world and, moreover, has spread as a world religion till , 
far beyond the Arab frontiers (e.g., Anatolia, the Balkans, West-and 
Kast-Africa, Persia, Central Asia, China, Pakistan, India, Indonesia). 
' Within the present Islamic world counting more than 850 million 
believers we find as a kind of nuclear zone the predominantly Islamicized 
Arab world comprising about 50 million souls. (For the sake of an 
even clearer distinction one may also term this ‘‘ nuclear zone’’: the 
Arab-speaking world). This world is not one of complete homogeneity. 
Geographically, and in accordance with present political divisions it may 
be split up into : firstly the Arabian peninsula—the real country of origin 
of the Arabs—comprising the present states : Saudi Arabia, Yemen and a 
number of smaller principalities along the Persian Gulf and in South- 
Arabia; then the area of the “‘ Fertile Crescent ’’: Iraq, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Jordan and—uniil 1948—also Palestine, and finally Arab 
North Africa, viz., Egypt, Sudan, Libya and what is commonly referred 
to as the ‘‘ Maghreb ” (the Western island) comprising Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. Apart from Algeria and the small principalities of the 
peninsula, politically controlled respectively by France and Britain, all 
these states are independent. Among them many relations exist, 
politically embodied in the Arab League founded on 22 March, 1945 by 
the seven Arab states that were independent at the time.°® 


Politically, -culturally and demographically Egypt may be called 
the centre of gravity of the Arab world, providing simultaneously a 
geographical and cultural bridge between the African and Asian parts of 
this world.” It is, moreover, Cairo that houses the theological centre 
of Islam, viz., the al-Azhar University dating from the 9th century. 
Arab world is furthermore characterized by the fact that here the 
boundary-line between the desert and the sown runs. This frontier- 
character and the ensuing contacts and clashes between continually 
infiltrating nomads and the sedentary populations promoted the famous 


5. George Antonius, The Arab Awakening, Qnd impr. 1945, p. 15 £. = 

6. The Arab League has its E.Q. in Cairo. 

7. Cf. J. and S. Lacouture, L’Egypte on movement, 1956, p. 593: ‘“‘Au Caire enfinle 
monde arabe s'assemble, encore que son coeur soit a Damas et son âme au Hedjaz,” 
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14th century Arab historian Ibn Khaldun to write his brilliant magnum 
opus.* Finally there still exist in the Arab world numerous religious 
and ethnical dividing-lines, keeping the Islamic and Arabic-speaking“ 
majority apart from the various minorities.” Among the latter groups 
we could classify the Arab Christians of various denominations, re- 
presenting highly-arabicized but non-Islamic groups; furthermore, 
non-Arab ethnical minorities converted to Islam, such as e.g., the Kurds, 
Berbers, Turcomans, etc. and lastly groups that have successfully 
resisted islamisation and arabisation : Jews and Armenians for instance. 
Within the Arab Muslim (i.e., Islamic) community a number of 
heterodox sects are to be found, the members of which vis-à-vis the 
orthodox Sunni Muslims also have a margmal status: Shiites, Druses, 
Ismailis, etc.° 

In spite of this variety of geographical, political, structural, ethni- 
cal and cultural factors a more or less integrated whole has developed in 
the course of several centuries, the building-bricks of which have been 
supplied by the Arab culture, Islam serving as cement. 


II. Historical and cuitural developments in the times of the 
Caliphs and the Padishas 


: Choosing among the many definitions given by cultural anthropo- 
logists of the concept of ‘“‘ culture” one could by paraphrasing 
Kluckhohn say that the Arab culture, like every other culture, represents 
a distinct manner of creating material as well as non-material products; 
a specific way of acting, thinking, feeling, and believing; in short: a 
particular pattern or model of life.’° In each culture the individual is 
confronted with a system of values, rules cf behaviour and sanctions to 
which he should conform on pain of becoming an a-typical member of 
his society.’* In practice one will usually discover an often fluctuating 
elasticity coéfficient regarding the measure of adaptation to cultural 
standards. Hach culture, however, sets up certain limits in this respect 
that cannot be transgressed without impunity. Also, with respect to a 
culture, one could, following Linton, draw a distinction between overt . 
(perceptible, explicit) and covert (imperceptible, implicit) cultural 


8. Ibn Khaldun. The Muqaddimah. An Introduction to History. Eng. tr. by Franz 
Rosenthal. (8 vols.) 1958. 
9. Concerning the problem of the minorities in the Arab world, cf. A. H. Hourani, Mino- 
rities in thee-Arab world, 1947. 
10. Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man. (Premier Booke), 1957, p. 24. 
11, E.q.M.J. Herskovits, Man and his works, 6th imor 1952; chapt. 4, ‘“‘Culture and the 
individual”. The cultural “learning process” of the individual is called ‘*enculturation’’ 
by this writer. f 
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traits or elements.’? Actions, institutions, material products for 
instance, belong to the former; ways of thinking and feeling to the latter 
aspect of a culture. 

A harmonious adjustment between the overt and covert aspects has 
an important bearing on the degree of cultural integration. Cultures 
are, moreover, not static entities but are in a continuous process of 
development; in other words, they all have their own history. 

In most cases a certain dominant theme may be distinguished in a 
culture, imparting to if a characteristic ‘‘ colour ”. Herskovits coined 
the term ‘* cultural focus ’’ for this phenomenon which according to him 
stands for the fact that: “‘.... the concerns of the persons who go to 
make up the group at a given time are more centred in some aspects of 
their culture than in others ’’.** 

As a consequence of ‘this enhanced interest by the bearers of a 
particular culture for its ‘* cultural focus ’’, they usually display towards 
it a larger variety with respect to attitudes and opinions. In periods of 
stress or danger such a ‘‘ cultural focus’’ often serves as a kind of 
rallying-point for all those who feel themselves or their culture threatened 
by outside agencies. Furthermore, a “ cultural focus’’ may alter in} 
the course of time. For centuries past Islam, apart from the universal 
character of its message of salvation, has been the dominant factor, the' 
“ cultural focus ” of Arab culture. To many Arabs Islam still claims’ 
position to-day.** First of all Islam meant to its believers the last and 
definite revelation of God, announced through Muhammad, His Prophet,’ 
in the Holy Book, the Quran. Islam also gave them patterns of 
behaviour, rules and regulations pertaining to social and economic 
activities and relationships. Above all it provided them with the Holy 
Law, the Sharia, to which all Muslims were subjected, with proper 
disregard of rank, race or birth. Everywhere in the newly conquered 
territories where Arabs settled down centres sprung up whence the new 
religion was preached. Growing in prosperity as a result of the 
proceeds and revenues flowing in from the tributary territories, 
continudily strengthened in number by a never-ending stream of new 
converts, these centers became the matrices of a new Arabo-Islamic 
civilization.“ The institution of the Caliphate, the best description of 


12. R. Linton; The cultural background of personality. (International Library of Socio- 
logy and Social Reconstruction), 2nd. impr. 1949. >- 

13. Herskovits (1952), op cit.. P. 543. 

14. Seeeg., N. A. Faris and M. T. Husayn, The Crescent in crisis, 1955; p. 251: “From 
the beginning, Islamism ard Arabism have been organically intertwined in such a 
way as to make it almost impossible to separate the one from the other” Cf. Gibb’s 
definition of ‘‘the Arab,” (Gibb, 1941, p. 3). 

15. ae r a Mohaminedanism. A historical survey. (Mentor books), 2nd imp. 
1953, p. 13. 
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which is still to be found in the works of Ibn Khaldun,'* lent to this 
civilization its political structure. The Caliph (i.e., the locum tenens of 
the Prophet) was the secular and spiriscal head of the ‘“ Umma al- 
Islam. ’’, the Muslim community. It was incumbent upon him to 
maintain and execute the Islamic law, ic see to it that peace ruled the 
interior and to defend the Muslim community against all menaces 
threatening from abroad. 


f At about 750 A.D. the predominately Arab-ruled Ummayad- 
Caliphate, seated in Damascus, wss replaced by the Abbasid- 
Caliphate with Baghdad as its centre. This meant that the privileged, 
social and political position of the Arab: had come to an end. It was 
Islam that from that time on served as zhe chief bond between Arabic- 
speaking and non-Arabicized Muslims (e.g. the Persians who played an 
important rôle in the new Caliphate). Islam laid the foundation for 
the feeling of solidarity that could bridge ethnical differences, bestowing 
upon the Muslim community a supra-national character that helped 
to determine the ‘‘ outlook ’’ of its members in a considerable measure.” 


Arab culture in the Umma al-Islam continued to enjoy great 
prestige from the fact that it had bean an Arab Prophet who had 
preached the Holy Message by means zf the Arab tongue. . Concerning 
the position of the non-Islamic religisus minorities in the Caliphate, 
it can be observed that e.g. Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians as 
peoples of the Book °” (t.e., possessirg their own—albeit incomplete 
according to Islamic” standpoint—divine revelation laid down in their 
own Holy Scriptures) had the stasis of ‘‘ Dhimmis’’, tolerated, 
religious communities. They were to te sure, only second-rate citizens, 
_paying higher taxes, sometimes even submitted to severe social discrimi- 
nation but they could profess their own religions as they pleased. 
Moreover, they were subject to the authority of their own leaders in their 
civil and religious matters.. This practice of “ home-rule ’’ became 
known as the Millest-system in Ottoman times. Non-Muslims often 
secured important seats of office in the administration of the realm. 
They even contributed to the literature and arts of their times.7* Some- 
times they also occupied dominant pos:t-ons in many a professional guild 
in the cities. Only on rare occasions in the history of Islam were they 


16. See ¢.ge, his uMqaddimah op, cit. ; further Majid Fakhry : The theocratic idea of the 
Islamic state in recent controversies; Interrasiona] Affairs, Oct. 1954, 

17. E.g., W.C. Smith, Islam in modern historr, 1957, p. 808. 

18, Faris and Husayn (1955), pp. 150/1 cite a fex names of non-Muslim men of letters 
and scholars in the days of the Caliphate like al-Akhtal (a Christian). Hunayn ibn- 
Ishaq (a Nestorian-Christion), Thabit ib2-Qurrah (a star-worshipper) and Musa ibn- 

* Maymun (maimonides, a Jowish rabbi). 
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forced into martyrdom or exile.? In this respect Islam compares 
favourably with the attitude of the Medieval Christian Church towards 
non-conformists. Towards the various heterodox Muslim sects an 
analogous tolerant attitude generally assumed by the orthodox Sunni 
majority. . 

l It was only to be expected that the contacts between the diverse 
ethnical and religious groups within the Caliphate would in time promote 
a cross-cultural fertilization. This phenomenon is generally indicated 
by the term “ acculturation.’ ° The spread of Arab culture and Islam 
on the one hand may be regarded as examples hereof. On the other 
hand, the Arabs themselves were subjected to numerous cultural 


influences of the various peoples and cultures with which they came-into | 


eontact. Of great importance in this connection have been e.g. Greek 
philosophy, Persian civilization and furthermore the Christian and 
Jewish religions.” Moreover, in the conquered areas of the Middle 
East the Arabs found a socio-economic structure based on agriculture 
and carried out by means of ingenious and massive works of irrigation, 
notably in the fecund river valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
etc. This centuries-old agricultural pattern, in which the peasants 
generally possessed the status of serfs, had always constituted the basis 
for a strongly bureaucratically organized state-authority. This feature 
lent to the various flourishing civilizations in the past the specific 
characteristics of a ‘‘ hydraulic society ’’ and a corresponding “‘ oriental 
despotism ’’, to which Wittfogel has recently devoted an interesting 
study.?2, This type of society, traditional for the Middle-East, gradually 
bore its effects which are not to be underestimated, onthe political 
organization and social-economic structure of the Caliphate. 

According to Ibn Khaldun: ‘‘ The Arab dynasty then adopted 
diverse ways of sedentary culture and ostentation. People settled in 
towns and cities. They were transformed from tent dwellers into 
palace dwellers. They exchanged the camel for the horse and the 
donkey as riding animals ’’.?* The substitution of the dynastic principle 
for the system of election of the Caliph as adhered to during the initial 
period of the Caliphate (instead of the Ummayad—and Abbasid— 
Caliphates one could more correctly speak of the Ummayad—etc.- 
dynasties) further illustrates the above. 


pe 


19. Cf. Bernard Lewis, The Arabs in history, (Arrow books), 1958, pp. 140/1. On p 140 
e.g.: “Unlike his Western contemporaries, the medieval Muslim rarely felt the need 
to impose his faith by force on all who were subject to his rule.” 

20. M.J. Herskovits. Acculturation, the stuy of culture contact, 1938. 

91, Cf. A A. R. Gibb. Mcdern trends in Islam, 3rd. impr. 1954, and A. J. Arberry, Reve- 

“TTI lation an^ reason in Islam. 1957, : 

92, Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental despotism A comparative study of total powcr, 1957. 

98, ‘Iba Khaldun. The Mugaddimab. op. cit.; Vol. TI. p. 68. 
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In an acculturation-situation the overt alien cultural traits 
generally will be the fist and easiest to be adopted and subsequently 


_ subjected to a process of re-interpretation.** Owing to this process they 


are gradually incorporated into the original cultural heritage. However, 
tensions may often develop between these foreign explicit items and 
the implicit aspects of the pristine culture. These may further cause 
all sorts of cultural contradictions and corflicts of nefarious psychological 
consequences to those who suffer from this, clash of divergent cultural 
traditions. The adoption of foreign covert cultural aspects cannot but 
be accompanied by great difficulties, if its all-round success should not 
even be doubted. Perhaps one may learn to think in a culture not one’s 
own, but in most cases it will turn out to be impossible for an individual 
to learn how to “‘ feel ” in a culture not his own (e.g. one may point to 
the whole complexity of emotions which in some cultures are centred 
around the practice of head-hunting, or to the attitude with respect to 
the possession of cattle among many African peoples). Notwithstanding 
the above, the spread of Arab culture and Islam may nevertheless be 
regarded as an example of an—in many ways—successful acculturation. 
Out of the great variety of peoples and cultures the Arabs were able to 
unify within their empire, a more or less coherent whole of which it 
may rightly be said that it represented:’’....no mere mechanical 
juxtaposition of previous cultures, but rather a new creation in which 
all these elements were fused into a new and original civilization by the 
transposition into phase of its achievement ’’.”° 


When this civilization had reached its zenith in the 10th and 11th 
centuries, science, art, architecture, literature, theology, etc. flourished 
in cities like Cordoba, Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad and Samarkand. Via 
Muslim Spain all this bore fruitful effects on Europe, so much less 
civilized in those days.” European students were to be found at Arab 
seats of learning. These contacts with Arab civilization proved to be of 
importance- for the subsequent European Renaissance. The writings of 
great thinkers like al-Farabi, al-Biruni, Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna), al-Ghazzali and so many others created a stir among 
contemporary European intellectual circles. With respect to the 
writings of the 14th century scholar Ibn Khaldun. Prof. Toynbee 
states that they represent a philosophy of history ‘‘... which is 


24. Herskovits (6th impr. 1952), op. cit. p 558 ff. 
25. Bernard Lewis (Arrow Books 1938), op. cit. p 135, 


-26. Eq. E. Lévi-Provencal, La civilisation arabe en Espagne. (Islam d'hier et d’aujsurd’ 


"hui, Vol. I`. 1948. An exawple of Arab influence on European culture is given by 
` Prof. M. Miguel Asin According to the latter Dinte’s famous D vina Comedia has 
been influenced by Islamic eschatology. (Liévi-Provencal p. 148). 
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undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been created 
by any mind in any time or place ’’.?” 

Even to this day the above writers still compel the admiration of 
their modern readers. 


After this period of cultural prosperity a decline set in. Various 
causes may be adduced for this. The authority of the Caliph for 
instance was steadily undermined on account of the growing use of 
Turkish mercenaries for the military apparatus. Often the Caliph was 
no more than a puppet in the hands of the commanders of these troops. 
Also, the social organization of the Caliphate assumed an ever increasing 
feudal-despotic character. A system of ‘‘ tax-farming ’’ promoted big 
land-ownership, whereas the rural population was exposed to gradually 
waxing burdens, extortions, corruption and arbitrariness. With respect 
to the ideational sphere the more dogmatically-minded Muslim 
theologians and jurists fought successfully against the scientific, rational, 
character of Greek thought that had left a deep impression on many Arab 
scholars. Under pressure of growing conservatism in the field of 
thinking, the Muslim historians, for instance, saw their way blocked to 
a purely scientific historiography which in time could be expected to 
question the supernatural elements in the theory of the genesis of 
Islam.”* Still another cause of the decline must be sought in the 
centrifugal factors inherent to Arab culture. In an important article 
Prof. Wertheim of Amsterdam University *° has recently focussed the 
attention to what he calls: ‘the counterpoint in society’’. His 
argument comprises the essential fact that in nearly each culture one can 
find beside the ‘‘ main theme ’’; beside the official system of values and 
sanctioned ways of acting, thinking, ete., also a ‘‘ counter-melody ’’, a 
sort of contrasting pole, within certain limits, however, generally 
institutionalized, i.e., permitted. (Wertheim for example calls the 
Sunday in Western culture a revenge on the prevailing social organiza- 
tion of the rest of the week). It will be clear that e.g. a-typical, non- 
adapted, individuals who are not satisfied with the existing order of 
society, could often function better within the framework of such a 
‘‘ contrasting pole’’ in a particular culture. This counter-point 
sometimes represents a residue of a main theme from an older phase of 


27, Arnold J. Toynbee. A study of history. Vol. ITI. 8rl impr. 1948, P 822. Cf. further 
Charles Issawi ‘tr. and ed.): An Arab Philosophy of History. Selections from the 
Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldum of Tunis. (Wisdom of the Hast Series) 1950; and 
L. €. Biegel, Ibn Khaldun. staatsman en geleerde, (Ibn Khaldun, statesman and 
scholar). in De Grozne Amsterdammer, 16 2-1957. , i 

98. Concerning the problem of Mualim historiography, cf. Gibb's Modern trends in Islam 
(3rd. Impr 1954), Chapt. VI., passim. i 

99, W. F. Wertheim, Het contrapunt in de semenleving. (The counterpoint in buman 
society). In: Weerklank op het werk van Jan Romein. (Liber amicorum), 1953. 
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a culture, but may also signify a new emerging element, which when 
expadning for instance in times of acute crisis may become the rallying- 
point of revolutionary forces directed against'the existing order. It may 
be taken for granted, that in the case of a residue-character of the 
“ counter-point ’’ as well as in that of an incipient development towards 
a new situation, the cause may generally be sought in a past or present 
acculturation-process. 

With respect to the Arab culture the ‘‘ counter-point’’ is to be 
found in the particularistic tendencies, derived from the nomadic way of 
life, so dominant in an earlier phase of Arab history. This nomadic 
pattern is chiefly characterized by a state of perpetual tribal war on 
account of interminable blood-feuds among the various Bedouin tribes 
and the bellicosity of the tribesmen ensuing thereof. They furthermore 
display an almost proverbial thirst for liberty, which is chiefly responsible 
for the fact that the tribal chieftain, the sheikh, merely holds the position 
of a ‘‘ primus inter pares °. This state of virtual anarchy by which 
nomad society is generally characterised already confronted the Prophet 
Muhammad with all kinds of vexatious problems. Only by means of the 
new religious message did he succeed in uniting the various tribes in a 
temporary bond and in inducing them to accept his authority. Thinking 
of these nomads Ibn Khaldun wrote down statements like: “‘ Places 
that succumb to the Arabs are quickly ruined ’’* and “‘. . . because of 
their savagery, the Arabs are the least willing of nations to subordinate 
themselves to each other, as they are rude, proud, ambitious and eager 
to be the leader ’’.*? 

These anarchistic and particularistic tendencies also appeared in 
the realm of the Caliphs and have survived until the present day. in the 
shape of a ‘ counter-point ° beside the universalistic Umma al-Islam- 
conception.*? ‘Local sultans and other mil:tary and political chiefs often 
acknowledged the authority of the Caliph solely in name, or went up in 
arms against him, whereas among each other they fought an embittered 
fight for supremacy. Sometimes there even existed different Caliphates 
side by side. Apart from all these, more or less, immanent destructive 
forces the Umma, al-Islam was also exposed to aggressive inroads from 
outside : the crusades, the infiltration of warlike peoples of the Central 
Asian steppes, such as the Turks and the Mongols. In the course of 
their devastating invasion the Mongols overthrew the Abbasid-Caliphate. 
In 1258 the Mongol commander Hulagu Ehan sacked Baghdad. The 
Caliph perished in the holocaust. 

30. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugadimmah, op. cit. Vol. I, p- 302. i i i 
31.. Idem, p. 305. It should be borne in mind that in conformity with what was customary 


in his days Tbn Khaldun, when using the term Arad, Means the Bedouin, the nomad. 
39, Joel Carmichael, Notes on Arab unity. Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1943. 
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In the subsequent era of great confusion the Sultan of the Osmanli 

Turks (a people converted to Islam, but not arabicized) succeeded in 
_ establishing his sovereignty over a large part of the territories that had 
once been part of the Abbasid-Caliphate. The collapse of the Byzantine 
Power in the Middle Hast after the fall of Constantinopel (1458) opened 
the gate for the expanding Ottoman empire to Europe. Sultan Suleiman 
the Magnificent overran large parts of the Balkans and Hungary. In 
1529 he tried in vain to capture Vienna. 


The Ottoman administration was chiefly a military-despotic one. 
The army (the janissaries) and the bureaucracy were recruited from the 
Christian subjects of the Padisha who remained his slaves during their 
entire tenure of office. Ottoman rule proved to be detrimental to Islamic 
civilization, resulting in a growing stagnation and decline in nearly all 
its aspects. In the political and military field the Ottoman empire fell 
a prey to a continuous weakening process dating from the second half of 
the 18th century onwards. This was the reason for stigmatizing Turkey 
as “the sick man of Europe ”. Owing to the mutual jealousy of 
Hurope’s Big Powers the empire was able to maintain itself although it 
repeatedly suffered loss of territory (Caucasus, Balkans, North-Africa). 
It broke down after the first World War. The bond between Turkey 
and the Arab world that had lasted for four centuries was thereby 
severed. 


III. The impact of the West on the Arab world political developments 


The Arab subjects of the Turkish Padisha had passed through a 
period of ‘‘ slumber ° these four centuries, from which they, however, 
gradually ‘‘ awakened ”’ after 1850.°° This ‘‘ awakening ’’ which gave 
an impetus to the national consciousness of the Arabs, must be viewed 
within the framework of the Western penetration into the extra- 
European world, starting with Vasco-da-Gama’s successful voyage to 
India in 1498. The ‘‘ Vasco-da-Gama ’’-era in Asia ** has lasted nearly 
44 centuries. It was characterized by an ever-increasing Western 
preponderance which has been responsible—especially after the European 
Industrial Revolution—for continuous changes of an exceedingly radical 
and dislocating nature, occurring in Asia and the remaining non-Western 
world. Owing to the ‘ever-accelerating rate of change which Asia 
experienced as a result of the impact of the West, this ‘‘ Era of 


33. This being the thesis of Antonius’ book. The Arab awakening, op, cit. 
84. K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western dominance, A survey of the Vasco Da Gama epoch 
of Asian history (1498-1945), 8rd impr. 1955. 
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Europe ’’** in world history has set its ineffaceable seal- on the world 
outside Europe. 


Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt -n 1798 generally serves as a 
conventional base-line of modern Western penetration into the Middle 
East. In the past the Arab world had encountered the West at the 
time of the Crusades Commercial relations, moreover, had been establish- 
ed with the Italian merchant republics (Venice, Genoa) and later on 
with other European countries (system of ‘‘ Capitulations ’’). 


Modern Western military and technical preponderance from the 
19th century onwards, was suffered by the inhabitants of the Middle East 
as a profoundly disturbing experience. European economic and political 
expansion shook the existing order to the roots. The reactions of the 
Middle Hasterners to this formidable power of the West assumed different 
shapes.°*® On the one hand the fanatically-Islamic Wahhabi’s *” on the 
Arabian peninsula and also the Imam of Yemen for example refused to 
have anything to do with the West. Cn the other hand, monarchs like 
the Egyptian “ Viceroy °” Muhammad Ali and the Ottoman Sultan 
Selim ITI, endeavoured to modernize their countries in feverish haste 
by introducing reforms on the Western model (e.g. the Tanzimat- 
movement in the Ottoman empire). They particularly wished to 
reorganize the military apparatus by casting it Into a European mould. 
For this reason the assistance of European (mostly German and French) 
officers was solicited. Christian missicnaries, Roman Catholic as well 
as Protestant, obtained permission to deploy their activities, above all in 
the field of education. At first their schools attracted chiefly pupils 
from Christian Arab families. It was in these circles, via, the 
acquaintance with Western political ideas, that a rediscovery of the Arab 
past took place which acted as a stimulant for a national awakening. 
The history of Arab nationalism has subsequently been told by the 
Christian Arab author George Antoniue in his magnificent book: “‘ The 
Arab Awakening. The story of the Arab national movement ’’.** 


95, J. Romein, Aera van Europa, 1954, 

ag. A J. Toynbee in Civi'ization on trial. 1916 has coine? the characteristic names for 
two possibilifies cf reaction. viz., ‘‘zealotism’’ and “‘herodiavism.’’ ‘The former 
stands for the total rejection of the foreign culture the latt+r indicates a willingness fo 
adopt those alien features that could strenghthen the country’s position vis-a vis the 
stronger foreign culture. cf. further by the same author. The World and the West, 
1958. Chap. TI: Islam and the West- For criticism of Toynbee’s view of the impact 
of the West on Islam, cf. Gotthold Weil, Arnold Toynbee's vonception of tbe future 
of Islam, Middle Bastern Affairs, Jan. 1951. E 

37. The term ‘*Wahhabi’s’’ is a nickname bestcwed on the spiritual followers of Muham- 
mad ifn al-Wahhab (1703-1791), a puritan reformer of Islam who was active parti- 
eularly on the Arabian peninsula The Waahabi's call thomselves: “Mawahhidun” 
(Unitarians). 

88. For the objectives of Arab nationalism ore may consult, e.g., H. Z. Naseibeh. Theo 

* ideas of Arab nationalism, 1956, 
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Thanks to the influence of Western instruction at the various military 
academies a modern-educated corps of officers sprang into existence 
which formed a revolutionary element in their still predominantly 
conservative social environment. One.of the first consequences of this 
disparity which threatened to set a pattern for the future, was the 
attempt of the Egyptian general Arabi Pasha to abolish the corrupt rule 
of the Khedive and his foreign advisors. The attempt failed but it 
provided a pretext for the British occupation of the country in 1882. 
(Since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 the control of this waterway 
had become of vital importance to the British Empire). 

In the Arab territories of the Ottoman Padisha, above all in the 
Lebanon, Syria and to a lesser degree also in Iraq, numerous small 
cultural and literary societies were formed by patriotic Arab intellectuals 
in the 1880’s. They could hardly be called conscious nationalists. A 
well-known scholar like Amin ar-Rihani, scion of a Syrian Christian 
family, for instance, was said to have become acquainted with the full 
richness of his Arab cultural heritage whilst reading the works of 
European ortentalists in the New York city-library.*® The Arab Muslim 
“‘literati’’ who were also increasingly influenced by the West at first 
chiefly occupied themselves with the problem of the adaptation of Islam 
to the modern world. They pondered on the relation between Islam and 
Christianity as well. A thinker like e.g., Jamaluddin al-Afghani strove 
after a regenerated strong pan-Islamic movement carrying as its purpose 
the fortification of Muslim solidarity. His pupil, Muhammad Abduh— 
at a later date Rector of the famous al-Azhar University in Cairo—on 
the other hand, emphasized a progressive modernization of Islam. 
Nationalist sentiments meanwhile gradually got hold of the different 
sections of population in the Ottoman realm and consequently endangered 
a continued co-existence within one political unit. Turkish, Arab or 
Kurdish nationalists created increasing discordancies that could no 
longer be bridged by their common Ottoman citizenship. The position | 
of the ethnical and religious minorities deteriorated considerably owing 
to these developments. The fact that notably a number of Arab 
Christians turned to some Western Powers for support and protection, 
moreover, bore an unfavourable effect on the relations between 
Christians and Muslims. The appeals of Christian minority-members 
served as a welcome pretext for the European Powers concerned to 
interfere more intensively with the internal affairs of the Ottoman 
empire. This resulted in a further exacerbation of Muglim-Christian 
relations. 


` 


89. Cf. the article Patriotismus und Nationalismus bei den Arabern, Neue Zurcher Zei- 
tung, 12-5-1957. 
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At the turn of the century the activities of the Arab nationalists 
had grown to such a scale that Sulan Abdul Hamid IT deemed it 
expedient to deal firmly with them. A period of downright suppression 
followed, during which the activities were continued underground by 
means of various secret societies. (To mention a few examples, al-Fatat 
in Syria and al-Ahd, a clandestine organization of Arab officers serving 
in the Ottoman army). Abroad, Arab exiles in Paris founded the 
‘Ligue de la Patrie arabe ” in 1904. For the Arab Muslim intellectuals 
the biggest problem presenting itself in the wake of their national 
consciousness, became embodied in the question how to reconcile the 
traditional universalistic Umma al-Islam-conception-symbolized by the 
common obedience rendered to the Cttoman Padisha—with the 
particularistic idea of a national state borrowed from the West. They 
tried to propagate a solution in the shape of a federal state, after the 
example of the Austro-Hungarian double-monarchy.*” Hopeful expec- 
tations were raised by the revolution of the ‘‘ Young Turks ’’ of 1908, 
which brought an end to the despotic rule of the Sultan. It soon turned 
out, however, that the new régime adopted a possibly still extremer 
negative attitude towards the non-Turkist population segments. The 
Arab nationalist leaders accordingly made up their minds to aspire after 
an independent Arab states. 

The growing enmity between Turks and Arabs proved to 
be of great value to the British waz strategy in the Middle 
East during the first World War, when the Ottoman empire fought 
against the Allied Powers. In exchange Zor promises of independence 
for the Arabic-speaking territories, the Great-Sharif of Mecca, Husein 
ibn Ali—a scion of the renowned family of the Hashimites, who also 
counted the Prophet among its descendants—organized the Arab revolt 
against Turkish rule which broke out in 1916. However, Britain, also 
concluded another agreement this time wizh France, unknown to the 
Arabs, stipulating that the areas to be conquered from the Turks would 
be divided into British and French protectcrates after the end of the war. 
(The Sykes-Picot treaty of May 1916—Tsar-st Russia was originally also 
a partner to this treaty, which was subssquently denounced by the 
Bolshevists). Moreover, the British Government, in the famous 
Balfour-declaration of 2 November 1917, promised to support the Zionist 
striving for a Jewish ‘‘ national home ” in Palestine. Upon the war’s 
40, Of. Hasan Saab, The Arab federalists of the Ottoman empire, 1953, passim. 

41. How much value could be attached to these promises mav be inferred from the state- 
ment of T. E. Lawrence (who played a par in this >avolt) on p 24 of his Seven .Pillars 
of Wisdom (Stockholm-edition 1946): “It was ev dent from the beginning that if we 


won the war these promises would be dead paper, ani had I been an honest adviser of 
ghe Arabs I would have advised them to go hone and not risk their lives fighting 


for such stuff ....”". 
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end it soon became evident that these mutually incompatible promises 
could not be harmonized. As a consequence all the interested parties 
saw their expectations frustrated. In 1920 Britain, in accordance with 
the resolutions of San Remo, assumed a mandate over Iraq and Palestine. 
From the Palestine region lying east of the river Jordan a separate 
mandate-territory was subsequently created to which the name of 
Transjordany was given. France secured the mandate for Syria and the 
Lebanon. By force of arms the French then put an end to the Arab 
kingdom of Feisal, a son of Sharif Husein, which had shortly before 
been proclaimed in Damascus. In Iraq a rebellion broke out which was 
repressed by British troops at considerable costs. Feisal who had been 
chased out of Syria, then was offered the Iraqi crown.“ His brother 
Abdullah was made Emir of Transjordany by the British in 1921. On 
the Arabian Peninsula Ibn Saud of Nedj and his fanatic Wahhabi 
warriors unseated the ruler of Mecca (the Hedjaz) Sharif Husein. (Abu 
Saud’s extensive desert-realm was named Saudi-Arabia in 1932.) 


With the abolition of the Caliphate by the new régime of Kemal 
Ataturk in Turkey in March 1924 (as an institution it did no longer 
possess any real significance) the last remnant of the old pre-war order 
aisappeared. 


The Arab nationalists, however, had become increasingly 
embittered on account of the peace settlement. They had furthermore 
no intention to acquiesce in the post-war situation. They accused 
Britain in particular of a breach of faith, an unforgivable deed according 
to the traditional Arab view. (Did not Herodotus already state about 
the Arabs : ‘‘ No nation regards the sanctity of a pledge more seriously 
than the Arabs?’’).**° The year 1920 in fact is still remembered as 
“ al-Nakba ’’ the year of calamities. Arab nationalism, which at first 
had adopted the West as an ally against the Turks, before long assumed 
a similar anti-Western tinge as Egyptian nationalism that had hitherto 
run a more independent course. The convergence of these two anti- 
Western movements resulted in a pan-Arab national opposition against 
Western mandatory rule. Egypt, by virtue of its demographic, 
political and cultural dominance, became the acknowl iged leader of 
the Arab world in its political struggle with the West. Ar-> nationalism 
not only aimed at the abolition of foreign rule but also at th restoration 
of Arab unity. The Balkanization of the Arab parts of the former 
4. Cf. Gertrude Bell's Selected Letters (Palican Books 1953) regarding wl . went on 

behind the scenes in connexion with Feigal’s adquisition of the 4 .i crown. 


Gertrude Bell played an important role in this question. | 
43. Herodotus, The Histories (tr. by Aubrey de Selincourt, Penguin Classics 1954, p. 176). 
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Oftoman empire in particular met with increasing hostility by sundry 
Arab nationalist circles. 

During the Second World War the Arabs remained passive, or 
even showed their hostile feeling against Britain (the Rashid Ali-coup 
in Iraq in 1941). At the end of the war the mandatory government in 
Palestine, which was torn apart by Arab-Jewish animosity, was 


- maintained until May, 1948. French administration of Syria and 


Lebanon was ended in 1946, chiefly as a result of British political 
pressure. For the time being Britain still retained some military 
strongholds in Ivaq, Jordany and along the Suez-Canal. British 
political influence, however, could still be felt all over the Arab world. 
The Arab drive for unity found a provisional satisfaction in the 
formation of the Arab League on 22 March, 1945,** entered into by seven 
states, viz. Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordany, Saudi-Arabia 
and Yemen. (Later on the League was joined by Libya in 1953, Sudan 
in 1956, Morocco and Tunesia in 1958). From its very beginning 
dynastic and political rivalries kept the members of the League divided 
into an Hgyptian-Saudi and a Hashimite-bloc comprising Iraq and 
Transjordany (named Jordan since 1949). The two latter states as a 
matter of fact were governed by monarchs both of Hashimite lineage. 
Their feud with king Ibn Saud dated from the latter’s conquest of Mecca 
and the Hedjaz at the expense of their common parent, ex-Sharif 
Husein. Egypt supported the Saudi-Arabian king against the 
Hashimites in order to counteract the well-known Hashimite designs 
with respect to an extension of their rule over other parts of the Arab 
world. (e.g. the “ Greater Syria ’’ plan of king Abdullah of Jordany). 
| Owing to this mutual discord the Arab states were not able to 
prevent the birth of the new Jewish state of Israel on 15 May, 1948. 
Palestine was lost to the Arabs and this reverse caused a moral and 
political crisis throughout the Arab world. Well over 900,000 Palestine 
refugees aggravated the economic instability of their host countries. 
The moral and political bankruptcy of the ruling upper class in the 
various Arab countries as a consequence of the Palestine disaster called 
up a series of military revolts, prepared and led by embittered and 
disappointed young officers. (In Syria for example the year 1949 alone 
saw three military coups d'état). On 28 July, 1952 a group of young 
Egyptian officers overthrew the ‘‘ancien régime” of King Faruk. 


45. Concerning the formation of the Arab League, see e.g. 
L. C. Biegel, De Arabische Liga, Een belangriike phase in In de strijd om de politieke 
eenbeid van de Arabische wereld., 1954. 
Also el = Hourani, The Arab League in perspective, The Middle East Jour nal, 
April. 194 
Maj iid Khadduri, The Arab Léagué es a regional arrangement, The American Journal 
of International Law, Vol. 40. No. 4, October, 1946. 
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IV. Clashing cultural traditions 


An analysis of the deeper causes of the present saie 
prevailing in the Arab world should bring into particular evidence the 
radical changes which the Arab world had experienced as a consequence 
of Western penetration into this area. Contact with Western culture 
and the ensuing acculturation dislocated the existing order in the Arab 
world. As a result numerous problems that were well-nigh impossible 
to solve presented themselves. The closed traditional communities (the 
‘“ folk societies ’’ according to Redfield)** opened up owing to the steady 
encroachment of Western economy and technical skill. Western 
administration and education made deep inroads on the traditional 
way of life of all the Arab folk-societies. From village or tribe people 
moved to the cities, where a new and quicker rhythm of life held every- 
body in its grip. 

One of the first consequences of the expansion of Western culture 
patterns was the ever-widening cleavage between upper and lower strata 
in Arab society. The upper classes ceased to be consumers of many 
product of native economic activity. Particularly as regards their 
outward style of living they almost completely turned towards the 
economic, technical and artistical products from the West.“ Owing to 
the all-too-human need for social distinction as well as increasing 
command of the means thereto on account of a further expanding 
Western money-economy, other social groups in the cities as well tried 
to emulate the upper strata by conforming to a Western pattern of life. 
Moreover, the dynamic urban milieu created new possibilities for the 
development of economic activities. It also promoted the acquaintance 
with Western products, ideas, institutions and other cultural elements. 
Furthermore it offered a larger opportunity to receive Western education 
as a result of which the traditional bonds with family, tribe, village or 
sect were severely undermined. Old values, beliefs and traditions were 
shattered. Contrasts between rich and poor and between city and 
countryside were enlarged. The cities, moreover, brought together 
individuals from all directions, of very different heritage and background 
and by so doing stimulated the birth of new social groupings and 
organizations. Besides a new bourgeoisie, a ‘‘ white-collar ’’-group of 
petty officials, clerks, etc., and a small working class with a modest trade 
union organization came into being. Most important of all, a completely 
or partially Western educated group of intellectuals, the “‘effendi’s’’ 


46. R. Redfield, The priwitive world and its transformations. (Great Seal Books). 1957 
47. Cf. Raphael Patai, The dvnamics of Westernization in the Midd'e Hast, The Middle 
East Journal, Winter 1955. 
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in the army as well as in civil life became the torch-bearers of the Arab 
national awakening. On account of their modern Western education 
they had become conversant with such hitherto alien coriceptions and 
ideas like democracy, national state, political party, secularism, etc. 
The philosophy, technique and scientific thinking of the West had made 
a profound impression upon them. Their initially enthusiastic striving 
after mastering all these novel ideas ani values, estranged them from 
their own traditional cultural heritage, without leading to a complete 
and successful adoption of Western culture. Caught between two 
clashing cultural traditions, in most cases absorbing only the externals 
of the foreign life-pattern and disregarding the related inner, implicit 
values, covert attitudes and modes of thinking and feeling, they fell a 
prey to an inner laceration and uncertainty. Increased feelings of frus- 
tration were thus aroused in them. Among these “‘ effendi’s ’’ one will 
generally find the tragic condition of the “‘ marginal man ” in its most 
extreme shape. 


Western education proved to be a sure key to high social prestige. 
The modern-educated young effendis felt themselves to belong to the 
élite of their society. The still ‘‘backward’’ economic situation, how- 
ever, did not permit of a position commensurate with this social prestige. 
This disparity between social status and economic reality lends to this 
group of Westernized intellectuals the character of ‘‘ Luftmenschen ”’, 
and frustration.“ 


The political activities of the Arab intelligentsia which were 
predominantly nationalistic in purpose and content met with determined 
opposition on the part of the Western mandatory authorities as well as 
on the part of the old ‘‘ feudal ° group of pasha’s and sheikhs, the big 
landowners and tribal chieftains. The Western officials, moreover, 
made the mistake to rely too much on the “ pasha -group for 
the sake of maintaining peace and order, thereby labelling the young 
affendi’s as troublesome extremists.** Disappointed and embittered to 
a large degree these effendi’s turned away from the West and became 


48. Cf. Jee] Carmichael’s article in Foreign Affairs of October 1943, op. cit, 
Guy Wint in Spotlight on Asia (Penguin Special 1955) gives the followi +g picture of 
the plight cf the Asian intelligentsia: ‘‘There was ecmedy and pathos in the life of 
the intelligentsia because thcugh as a clase ib v as so influential its individual) members 
lived usually a harassed existence, in corstant ansiely how t> earn their keep. 
They weuld discu’s how to revolutionize society and bring in a golden age—ani then 
they would go out to scheme how to bcrrow bre next rupee, or to scramble with count- 
less other candidates for miserably pai eleri: al jobs, (p: 24). , 
Concerning the plight cf tbe Christian “‘effendi'’, see especially Edward Atiyah, An 
Arab tells bis story. A study in loyalties, 1946, passim. 


49, Cf. Doreen Warriner, Land and poverty in she Middle Hass. 1948, p 23: ‘The 
mandatory Powers in Syria aud Iraq were obliged to rely on the power of the land- 
lords and ebeikhs to a greater extent than the Oltoman government did...” 
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more and more attracted to protest-ideologies like fascism, communism, 
Islam, fanaticism, xenophobia, ete. 


The general disruptive consequences as. a result of the impact of 
the West, moreover, could be observed throughout the Arab world. For 
example the exploitation of the oil-fields by various Western oil 
companies brought Western capital to the most inaccessible- desert 
regions. Even the wandering Bedouins were not left untouched by it. 
A small circle of Arab rulers granting the concessions earned fabulous 
riches that were thrown into their laps in the shape of oil royalties, 
without being used, however, for the benefit of their countries. 


In rural areas absentee landownership became a familiar pheno- 
menon. Only interested in collecting as high a rent as possible, 
preferably to be paid in cash, the landowner, while spending this money 
in the cities chiefly for private consumption, greatly augmented the 
burdens which the agrarian population had to bear. From time 
immemorial more than 75% of the population in the Middle East 
consists of peasants living in small villages and hamlets. The villager 
isi‘... . the personification of humanity in all its aspects, the raw 
material of race, language, religion, economy, sociology, politics—in short, 
he is Near Eastern civilization itself.’’* 


The Arab peasant still employs the ancient agricultural methods 
as they were handed down to succeeding generations in the long history 
- of the Middle East. He struggles desperately with a continuing erosion 
of the soil. Entangled in all sorts of feudal relations, almost collapsing 
under the ever-growing burden of debts, in number still increasing, the 
agrarian population constitutes: one of the major and most baffling 
problems of the Arab world today. Owing to modern means of 
communication (roads, radio, film), however, the modern world 
penetrates into the remotest villages. The Arab countryside is gradually 
awakening; the ‘‘ level of expectations ” is continually rising. 


Throughout the whole non-European world the impact of Western 
culture was accompanied by similar symptoms of disruption.” The 
industrial aspect of this culture proved to be the most potent factor of 
change, causing widespread disorganization of Asian and African 
cultures. Owing to this particular aspect the West had acquired a 
specific pattern of economic growth, utterly different from thé rest of the 


50. Douglas D. Crary, The villager; in S. N. Fisher fed.), Social forces in the Middle East 
1955, p. 43. 

B1. Cf. Panikkar (8rd impr. 1955) op. cit. and Raymond Kennedy, The colonial crisis and 
the future; in Ralph Linton (ed.j, The science of man in the world crisis, 6th impr, 
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world.*? Because of this factor contacts with Western culture in the 
era following the Industrial Revolution generally led to an acute 
acculturation-crisis that played havoc among the non-Western societies. 
In the Arab world Islam very soon lost its ‘‘ cultural focus ’’ position. 
The “‘ counter-point ° in Arab society consequently came to the fore. 
The weakening of the supra-national Islamic ‘‘ Umma ’’—conception, 
reinforced still more by the spread of nationalism as the dominant 
ideology, gave full play to all sorts of factional divisions. Islam, more- 
over, now faced a Christianity which represented the religious element 
in the culture of a triumphant West. To the Muslim community this 
meant the shattering to pieces of an entire “‘ Weltanschauung °’. In 
the past Islam had been the religion of the Arab conquerors while the 
Christians in the Arab world had always occupied the position of second- 
rate citizens. During the period of the Western mandate their status 
had been improved whereas in the framework of a ‘‘ divide and rule ’’- 
policy the mandatory governments engaged by preference members of 
the Christian minorities in their administrative and military apparatus. 
Furthermore, Western culture confronted the Muslim community with 
numerous other problems, for which at fist Islam did not offer any 
clear-cut solutions. For example, what kind of attitude should to-day’s 
Muslims adopt with respect to the status of women, to modern secularized 
marriage, separation and divorce, to conceptions like democracy, 
nationalism, socialism, to phenomena like technology, scientific research, 
etc.? Having initially been pushed on the defensive, Islam subsequently 
tried to ‘respond to all these bewildering questions. On the one 
hand an aggressive puritanical version of Islam, embodied in an organiza- 
tion like the Ikhwan al Muslimin (founded m 1928 by the Egyptian 
teacher Hasan al-Banah) advocated a total repudiation of the West. The 
‘* modernists ’’ as they were called ° on the other hand, tried to follow 
a different road by seeking a synthesis between Western culture and 
Islam. However, in many cases this road proved to be too much for 
many of them. They either fell back on a more fundamentalistic attitude 
in the course of time, or became completely estranged from religion. 
Among many secularized intellectuals (Muslims as well as Christians) 
Marxist tenest sometimes gained an increasing acceptance. An 
important modern Islamic thinker like Khalid Muhammad Khalid, 
furthermore, tries no less than to realize a harmonious adjustment 


52, J. Roméin, op. cit. has tried to show that one may speak in this respect of a deviation 
from the “General Human Pattern of Life” (Het Algemeen Menselijk Patroon), 
53. A prominent representative of Islamic modernism was the Indian Muslim thinker Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, who died in 1938. See his well-known book : The reconstruction 
* of religious thought in Islam, 1928, The best source on the Muslim modernists is 
Gibb’s Modern trends in Jslam, op. cit. 
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between Islam and socialism, witness his sensational book : ‘‘ From here 
we start °’ (Min huna nabda) which appeared in 1950. A successful 
adjustment of Islam to modern times, however, will for the greater part 
have to lie on the shoulders of the traditional Islamic theologians and 
jurists, as these ‘‘ Uluma’”’ are the only authorized interpreters of its 
dogma’s.** The signs to-day indicate that they have become conscious 
of this necessity. In the theological stronghold of Islam, the al-Azhar 
University in Cairo, this matter so extremely important for the entire 
Islamic world is in fact being discussed fervently." Muslim thinkers 
and secularizéd Arab nationalist leaders alike, however, in rethinking 
their conceptions and objectives, will have to be guided by a modern and 
realistic outlook on the social and economic problems of the present 
time. As a deplorable consequence of the political struggle for indepen- 
dence before the second World War hardly any attention was paid to 
these pressing problems. After World War II an organization like the 
Arab League for example concentrated its activities almost exclusively 
on political questions. 


The West must bear its share too of the present explosive situation 
in the Arab world. The peace settlement of 1920 frustrated the ideals 
of Arab nationalism. Western mandatory administration generally 
antagonized the effendi’s by backing the pasha’s. It abused the 
minorities and stimulated inter-Arab rivalries. (England for example 
repeatedly tried to play off Iraq against Egypt). Last but not least the 
mutual disagreement among the Western Powers—the French-British 
competition between the two World Wars and the British-American 
after 1945—also prevented the development of sound relations between 
the Arabs and the West. Not without reason Western concern with the 
Arab world is often seen there as primarily aimed at material interests : 
oil, strategy, economic monopoly.” A large-scale ‘‘ Marshall-plan ’’ for 
the Middle East which could make a start with the truly gigantic task 
of improving the present living conditions of its population has not been 
forthcoming hitherto. Although the pros and cons of the Western 
impact on the Arab world have given rise to heated discussions and 


54. Gibb’s Modern Trends in Islam. 
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` contrasting interpretations, one may be justified in concluding that 
Arab nationalism has been constantly underestimated by the West in 
general and by Britain as the supreme Power in the Middle East, in 
particular. 


The following statement admirably sums up the whole issue: 
‘‘ One of the paradoxes of post-war history is that Britain understood 
very well the sensibilities, even the neuroses, of nationalism in India and 
Burma and Ceylon, but showed far less comprehension of them in the 
Middle East ’’.*° j 


~ 
inad 


V. The search for new aima and meanings 


Within the framework of the'above outlined acculturation-crisis 
and the ensuing political, social and economic instability of the Arab 
worlds the Egyptian revolution of 1952 was destined to have an 
important bearing on subsequent developments. 


According to one observer: “ .. . in fhe perspective of history the 
Egyptian revolution will be to the Midile East what the French 
Revolution was to Europe. It, too, had its self-seeking leaders, its 
power cliques, its political nationalism; but it let loose forces that finally 
changed the pattern of social life in most of Europe. That is what the 
Egyptian revolution has begun to do in the Middle Hast and that is why 
it strikes fire in some form in every country.’’® | 


The undisputed leadership of the Egyptian military regime, after 
the middle-aged general Naguib had been removed of his presidency in 
1954, rests in the hands of the comparatively young and very dynamic 
colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, to-day’s president of the United Arab 
Republic (0.A.R.). To Arab youth in particular, colonel Nasser, 
himself an Egyptian commoner, embodies to the full the ideal of the 
Arab awakening. In these circles the worship of his person knows of 
„no limit. In his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Revolution ’’ he has given a short 
description of the history and the principies of the Egyptian revolution. 
In this booklet will also be found the wel_-known passage dealing with 
‘“ the rôle in search of a hero ’’.* 

58 Cf. the highly i teresting debate in the 1953 volume of Inlern.tionel Affairs between 
A. H. Hourani: The decline of the West in the Middle Hast (January, and April, 1953} 
and Stephen Longrigg : The decline of the West in the Middle Bast, An alternative 


view, (July, 1953). 
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The agreement with Britain in October 1954 concerning the with- 
drawal of British troops from the Suez Canal (about which leaders of 
the former régime had negotiated in vain ever since 1945) strengthened 
the conviction of many Arab nationalists, that colonel Nasser was 
destined to take upon himself the rôle of the emancipator of the Arabs. 
The social and economic objectives of ‘‘ Nasserism ’’ are directed against 
the old feudal order in the Arab world. Hence the intensification of 
the political feud between revolutionary Egypt and Nuri as-Said’s Iraq, 
where the ‘‘ ancien régime ’’ seemed to be firmly seated. Nasser’s 
habit to address himself to the masses in the whole Arab world, bypassing 
as it were their own rulers and political leaders, aggravated the internal 
political and social tensions in the other Arab countries. By so doing 
he repeatedly aroused the anger of e.g. the Kings of Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia, the Tunisian President Bourguiba and many others. 
Nevertheless his way of acting fortified pan-Arab sentiments throughout 
the Arab world. About the ideal of Arab unity much has been written 
already and opinions concerning this aspiration still differ to a large 
extent. It is certainly true, that so far the drive for Arab unity has 
been characterized chiefly by its negative aspects, such as anti-Western 
and anti-Israel sentiments. The subsequent Suez crisis proved, how- 
ever, that this negative character of pan-Arabism was not altogether 
unfounded. 


According to Prof. Gibb pan-Arabism represents an *“ ignorant, 
intolerant, explosive force ’’, while Prof. Kernkamp even goes so far as 
to compare it with a ‘‘ vague chimera without real content ’’.** 


One could, however, notwithstanding these negative judgments, 
propound the thesis that pan-Arabism in to-day’s Arab world constitutes 
a new ‘cultural focus”. It has superseded the old ‘‘ Umma al- 
Islam ’’-conception by blending the feelings of Muslim solidarity with 
the ideology of modern secularized Arab nationalism. 


To what extent the ideal of Arab unity „has succeeded in casting its 
spell on contemporary Arab minds may be illustrated by the following 
quotations: The French Middle Eastern correspondent of Le Monde 
douard Sablier, for example, observes in this respect: ‘‘ Que de fois 
les spécialistes ont pu constater ce fait: discutez des réalités avec un 
Arabe, vous n’obtiendrez aucun résultat partique. Parlez-lui de |’unite 


62, Of. Doreen Warrine, Land reform and development in the Middle Mast. A study of 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq 1957.Chapt. I: The agrarian reform in Egypt, + 

63. H. A. R. Gibb, The future for Arab unity; in The Near Hast, problems and prospects, 
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arabe, et, quelle que soit son origine, de |’ Atlantique au golfe Persique, 
les yeuz de votre interlocuteur brilleront ... .’’%4 


According to a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian : 
There is nothing new about Pan-Arabism. The only recent change 
is that it is now becoming practical politics ’’.** 


In a very revealing article of the Economist (5-10-1957) it is said : 
'“.. . (all Arabs) . . . are ardently opposed to foreign interference with 
Arab nationalism, and by this word they denote something broader than 
. the meaning it usually conveys in the west. They have two words for 
nationalism. By the,one, which is ‘‘ wataniyyah ’’—from ‘‘ watan ”, a 
country-—they mean the sentiment that flourishes within frontiers. The 


other which is ‘‘ qawmiyyah ’’—from ‘‘ gawm’’, a people—signifies 
‘“ peoplehood ’’ and their sense of belonging to a single family, a common 
background and a unified way of life. ‘‘ Qawmiyyah ” is important to 


all of them; it transcends the slanging matches and the rifts of opinion 


-~ and interests that divide them; it plasters over ethnic and religious 


w 


differences; ..... If a foreign statesman—whether of western or of 
eastern provenance attempts to pit them one against another, he pits 
“ wataniyyah ’? against ‘‘ qawmiyyah’’ and the latter is likely to 


93 


WIN... . 


The expectations of the pan-Arab nationalists which in 1958 ran 
high ag a result of the ‘Egyptian-Syrian union and the Iraqi ‘‘ Bastille- 
day ’’ (14 July), did not materialize, as was amply shown by subsequent 
developments. A short ‘ detente’ in Egyptian-Iraqi relations following 
the revolution in Iraq, soon gave way to recriminations. The Egyptian- 
Iraqi discord which has for a considerable time exercised such a fatal 
influence on the Arab world, again tore the Arab countries asunder. 
Various factors may be held responsible for this. In the first place, 
since its creation by Britain after the first World War, Iraq has had to 
contend with the fact that its inhabitants are divided into about three 
million Sunni-and two million Shia-Muslins. The three million Sunni 
Muslims, however, include more than 1.2 million non-arabicized Kurds. 
Among the latter some extreme elements may be found who still dream 
of an independent Kurdistan, uniting them with their fellow-tribesmen 
in Turkey. 


Persia and the Soviet Union. At the abortive peace treaty of 
Sevres (1920) such a prospect was held out to the Kurdish leaders by 
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the victorious Allied Powers, but in the subsequent peace settlement with 
Kemal Ataturk’s Turkey (Lausanne 1923) no further mention of this 
prospect was made. The restless Kurdish minority, moreover, will not 
easily acquiesce in a possible union of Iraq with other Arab countries, 
which would only mean a further intensification of their minority 
position.*? Owing to the composition of.its population, Iraq consequently 
does not dispose of a clear-cut majority group and this fact already leaves 
its rulers irrespective of disposition or political creed a difficult problem 
to cope with. It is moreover ‘understandable, that a country rich in oil, 
like Iraq will not easily be induced to share its oil revenues with its Arab 
‘ have-not ’’ neighbours. The above obstacles for Iraq’s whole-hearted 
adherence to pan-Arabism in themselves are, however, not insurmount- 
able, witness the number of Iraqi supporters of the ideal of Arab unity, 
were it not that the communists after the successful military coup d’état 
proved to have grown considerably in strength. An Islamic country 
like Iraq could apparently not be considered to be immune from the 
appeals of Communism. Such an illusory point of view had often been 
nursed in the West, notwithstanding the fact that in the January 1954 
volume of International Affairs the complete absence of any substance of 
this view had been exposed by Prof. Lewis. The post-revolutionary 
situation in Iraq confronted the Arab leaders with a heightened aware- 
ness of the need to redefine as sharply as possible their attitude towards 
present world problems. Above all the ‘‘ cold war ’’-contrast which 
kept the world divided now threatened to involve the Arab countries to 
a higher degree than before. 


In this respect it may be recalled that it has been the African- | 
Asian Conference of Bandung (April 1955) that first provided President 
Nasser with the opportunity to become personally acquainted with the 
far-reaching similarity of the problems which the Arab world together- 
with the other African and Asian countries had to deal with. 


The end of the Second World War in many respects marked at the 
same time ‘‘ The End of European history ’’,” but the ensuing process 
of ‘‘ de-colonization ’’ threw up a host of intricate problems that 
threatened to engulf the newly-born states in Asia and Africa.” It soon 
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became evident that the question o? how the dependence upon the 
economically richer part of the world, comprising the West as well as 
the Soviet Union, could be squared with an independent attitude towards 
the post-war political dissensions had to be faced without qualms. At 
the Bandaung Conference the recently emancipated ‘‘ Tiers-Monde ’’”? 
representing more than half of the wald population, forcibly claimed 
the right to pursue a neutralistic course with respect to the major 
ideological, political and economic condicts that swayed the post-war 
world. By opting for neutralism the leaders of the ‘“ under-developed ”’ 
part of mankind hoped to stave off for their countries the menace of 
getting involved in an atomic war, whereas in the economic field they 
could very well expect that an increasing competition between ‘‘ dollar ” 
and ‘‘ruble’’ diplomacy would bring in handsome profits. This 
neutralistic standpoint which found a prominent advocate in Premier 
Nehru of India was shared by President Nasser and by a large section 
of Arab public opinion. However, this neutralistic component of Arab 
nationalism very soon clashed with American and Briitsh attempts to 
woo the Arab states in accordance with the well-known American 
“containment policy ’’ into a joint military treaty-organization. It 
was felt that the Arab contribution to an anti-communist military pact 
would fill the ‘‘gap’’ between the NATO and SEATO alliances. 
Negotiations with this end in view resulted in a military agreement 
between Iraq and Turkey (Jan. 1955), to which Persia, Pakistan and 
England subsequently also became parties. Although not a formal 
member, the United States closely co-operated with this newly- 
constituted treaty-organization, which soon became generally known as 
the Baghdad Pact. However, it became evident that only the “ ancien 
régime °’ in Iraq appeared to be willing to range itself on the side of the 
West against the Communist world. The step taken by Iraq called 
forth bitter criticism throughout Arab nationalist circles. President 
Nasser severely reproached Iraq for Jecpardizing Arab solidarity and 
independence by its support of the West. As a matter of fact voices 
were also raised in the Western world throwing doubt upon the wisdom 
of antagonizing the Arabs by means of a Middle Hastern Defence Organi- 
zation that clearly ran counter to their wishes for a neutralistic policy.” 
In such an atmosphere of rising Arab tempers JIraq’s adherence to the 
Baghdad Pact could only be of a rather doubtful value. Moreover, as 
a paradoxical and quite unforeseen consequence of this pact, the Middle 
72. G. Balandier (a.e.), Le Tiers-Monje. Sous-développement et développement, 1956, 
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East ceased to be a ‘‘ chasse gardée ’’ ™ of the West inasmuch as the 
influence of the Soviet Union increased with the neutralistic minded part 
of the Arab world. Intensified Western pressure on Egypt to give up its 
neutralistic standpoint—witness for example the sudden withdrawal of 
the promised credits for the construction of the Assuan Dam—eventually 
led up to the nationalization of the Suez Canal in July 1956 and the 
Suez-crisis following in its wake. This crisis showed unmistakably,, 
however, the anachronism of the ‘‘ gunboat diplomacy ” of bygone 
times. France had to discard the fallacy that the way out of the 
Algerian morass lay in the solution of the ‘‘ préalable égyptienne ”’ 
whereas Israel had compromised itself still further in the eyes of the 
Arabs by being a party to the aggressive action of France and Britain. 
The latter country saw the last vestiges of its once powerful position in 
the Arab world vanish completely. The “ pax Brittanica’’ that had 
prevailed in the Middle East for more than 70 years now definitely came 
to an end. The United States on the other hand at first acquired a 
considerably increased moral prestige in the Arab world on account of 
its dissenting attitude with respect to the Franco-British action against 
Egypt. The post-Suez American Middle East policy, however, 
continued to bear the anti-neutralistic bias of Foreign Secretary John 
Foster Dulles. What influence the United States may have gained in 
the Arab world by its attitude during the Suez-crisis, was very quickly 
dissipated by its intervention in the Lebanese civil war in the middle of 
1958. 

Once more the military and economic assistance offered to Middle 
Eastern countries this time in the scope of the ‘‘ Eisenhower Doctrine ”’ 
appeared to be primarily directed against the Soviet Union and for 
that reason gave particular umbrage to Arab neutralistic opinion. 

A highly-reputed observer of the Arab world like the French 
General Catroux may well wonder : 

‘“ Ne serait-il pas expédient de renoncer a ces modes d’interven- 
tion inefficaces, heurtant la susceptibilité nationaliste arabe, et qui 
sont appelés : ‘‘ Défense contre le communisme ’’, ‘‘ pacte de Bagdad ” 
et “‘ doctrine Eisenhower ’’, celle-ci destinée å combler le “vide ” 
au Moyen-Orient?’’” 


VI. Some recent trends. 


After the Iraqi revolution of July 1958 had disclosed the fact 
that the communists there could count on many followers, it was 
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only a matter of time before President Nasser felt it incumbent upon 
him to preserve ideals of Arab nationalism from Communist taint. In 
a speech delivered on 28rd December, 1958, he sharply attacked the 
Arab communists. Throughout the U.A.R. communists were arrested 
by the police in order to be brought to trial at a later date. Meanwhile 
the turbulent political developments of 1958 had caused a fresh 
surprise in the shape of a remarkable “‘ renversement des alliances ”’ 
among the various parties concerned with the situation in the Middle 
‘East. The friendly relations between the U.A.R. and the Soviet 
Union cooled off considerably, whereas in the United States the anti- 
communist attitude of President Nasser was hailed with profound satis- 
faction. American aid to the U.A.R. suspended since the Suez-crisis, 
was resumed and considerably expanded in the course of 1959. Iraq 
on the other hand became an applicant for Soviet economic and 
military assistance. By continuing its supply of arms to Iraq in 
virtue of still existing agreements concluded with the previous régime, 
Britain sought to counteract the increasing Soviet influence which was 
felt throughout the country. In March 1959 Iraq officially withdrew 
from the Baghdad Pact. The Iraqi Government meanwhile did not 
become weary of professing its firm intention to pursue a neutralistic 
policy, in its dealings with the outside world. 


The Baghdad pact ‘‘ without Baghdad °’ was soon rebaptized as 
the “ Central Treaty Organization’ ‘CHNTO). However, its value 
had considerably decreased as a result of Iraq’s withdrawal. In spite 
of the above surprising developments in the Middle Hast it would be 
a striking misapprehension to construe from the improved relations 
between the U.A.R. and the West that neutralism in the Arab world 
is on the wane. Nothing would be less true. Since the death of the 
American Foreign Secretary, Foster Dulles, the United States for that 
matter quickly developed a more favourable attitude towards the 
neutralistic viewpoint, as was borne out for example by President 
Eisenhower’s journey to the neutralistic country ‘‘ par excellence,” 
India, in the last month of 1959. 


The recent events in the Arab world, moreover, have given ample 
proof that Arab nationalism is not in need of any Western Incentives 
nor of Western military bases to resist possible communist encroach- 
ments on its aims and activities.. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union is faced with the task of not engendering hostile feelings among 
pan-Arab nationalist circles, particularly in the U.A.R., by showing 


76. Cf. The Economist of 21st March, 1959: Kbruehchev's Arab ledger, p- 1049), 
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too blatantly its sympathy for the new régime in Iraq.” Seen in this 
light it becomes clear why the promised Russian credits for the 
construction of the Assuan-dam, in spite of President Nasser’s anti- 
communist attitude, were not cancelled. In the wider framework of 
Soviet policy with respect to the Arab world the government in Moscow 
now also faces the difficult problem of how to reconcile a pro-Arab 
attitude with a policy of continued sovietization of the Islamic 
minorities in Russian Central-Asia and the Caucasus numbering more 
than 20 million people.”* The non-Russian part of the population of 
these areas appears to be by no means indifferent as to the develop- 
ments in the Arab world, the growing influence emanating from the 
other Asian and African states on the present world situation and the 
new impulses stirring throughout the Islamic world. This could 
perhaps provide an explanation for the fact that since October, 195€ 
the Russian communist party-presidium has for the first time counted 
among its members a man of Asian origin, viz. N. A. Mukhitdinov 
(from Soviet Uzbekistan). 

Having so far focussed the spot-light on recent political trends 
in the Arab world, a few remarks concerning some important economic 
developments may suffice. In this field as well an enhanced self- 
confidence of the Arab countries became evident. The countinuous 
growth of the oil industry in particular caught the attention of the 
world. The downward curve of production in consequence of the Suez- 
crisis was already stopped and reversed in the middle of 1957. Impor- 
tant too were the activities of the ‘‘ outsiders °, viz. Italian and 
Japanese oil companies that tried enter into the field of Middle 
Eastern oil production by offering a more than 50% share in the oil- 
revenues to the states granting the concessions. These moves threatened 
to put the already established, mainly American, British, French and 
Dutch, concerns to great inconvenience. Oil contracts containing a 

favourable royalty-percentage were signed for instance with Saudi 
= Arabia, Kuweit and Morocco. In April 1959 the first Arab Oil Congress 
was held in Cairo which was also attended by representatives of the 
various oil companies. Iraq, however, did not send a delegation. The 
purpose of this meeting was the formulation of a joint Arab oil policy 
as well as the study of various possibilities that could lead to higher 
oil royalties. The conference turned out to be generally in favour of 


77. Gi, W. Z. Laqueur, The Soviet Union and the Middle East, 1959, and By the same 
author: The “national Bourgeoisie”, A Soviet dilemma in the Middle East; Inter- 
national è ffairs of July, 1959. 

78. For the position of the Islamic minorities in the Soviet Union, see for instance, A. 
Bennigsen : Les peuples musulmans de l'U.R.R.S at les Soviets. L'Afrique et l'Asie, 
no 20 (1952) and nos. 21, 22, 23 (1953). 

~ Also, G. Wheeler, Racial problems i in Soviet Muslim Asia, 1960. 
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a higher royalty-percentage, which, moreover, would have to be based 
in future on the integral revenues of the oil industry (i.e. not only on 
' production revenues as has been customary, but also on those derived 
from oil transport and sales). Furthermore, plans have been drawn up 
concerning an Arab tanker fleet and the construction of an Arab pipe- 
line. 


Industrial production outside the oil sector as well as agricultural 
results have been generally satisfactory. Thanks to a number of 
industrialization programmes in the various Arab countries, increased 
foreign aid and the execution of ‘agricultural improvement projects, 
notably in the U.A.R. (including the Syrian province) and post- 
revolutionary Iraq, average incomes per head in the Arab world slowly, 
but steadily went up. The population increase in the U.A.R., however, 
still surpasses current food production. A million-dollar project, the 
construction of the Assuan-dam, which is meant to contribute to the 
alleviation of the growing Egyptian population pressure got started in 
January 1960. 


Notwithstanding the encouraging signs with respect to present 
political and economic developments in various Arab countries, the Arab 
world as a whole is still saddled with the heavy burden of the virtual 
state of war with Israel. The feud between Israel and her Arab 
neighbours remains a constant threat to peace in the Middle East. 


Beside the problem of Israel, the desperate fight for . Algerian 
independence also incited Arab feelirgs of resentment. Money and 
arms were sent to the Algerian fighters. The Arab countries together 
with other Asian and African states made constant albeit unsuccessful, 
appeals to the United Nations to condemn French military actions 
against the Algerian nationalist forces. The explosion of the French 
atom bomb in the Sahara contributed, still more to the feelings of 
exasperation in the Arab as well as in other Asian and African countries 
towards France. Relations :n particular between the two former French 
protectorates, Morocco and Tunisia, with France they had own their 
Independence in 1956 steadily worsened mainly on account of the 
Algerian war. They rightly held that without a solution of the Algerian 
drama, progress in the Maghreb would become illusory. 


Finally one may point to the growing significance which the rapid 
political developments on the African continent South of the Sahara 
(“ Afrique noire ’’) have assumed for the Arab world. 


The more than 35 million African Muslims already refer to past 
contacts between the two areas, although these have not always been of 
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a very happy sort. (One has only to call to mind the former Arab slave- 
huntings in Africa.) Within the framework of a closer co-operation 
between Arab and Afircan states, recently propagated at the Arab 
League Conference at Casablanca of September 1959, the U.A.R. as the 
leading country in the Arab world and at the same time as a strong 
African Power, takes up a position of crucial importance. Many African 
Muslims as well as nou-Muslims listen to the daily broadcasts of radio 
Cairo in different African languages. More than once African opposition 
leaders seek refuge in the Egyptian capital whence they carry on their 
activities (e.g. the leaders of the outlawel ‘‘ Union des populations 
camerounaises). Moreover, some eight or ten thousand African 
pilgrims annually visit the Holy Places at Mecca, often combining their 
pilgrimage with a shorter or longer stay in Egypt. The al-Azhar 
Uinversity in Cairo, furthermore, counts many Afican Muslims among 
its students.” 

At the inter-African state conferences (e.g. Accra April 1958; 
Monrovie August 1959) the representatives of the U.A.R. in particular 
have consistently endeavoured to outline a common African-Arab attitude 
with respect to presnet world problems. However, it soon became 
evident that African leaders like e.g. Nkrumah of Ghana and Sekou 
Touré of Guinea did not share the Arab view of Israel. Increasing 
politicla and economic contacts between the latter and several African 
states renders further proof hereof. 

The supposition is warranted that the future course of events in 
the Middle East will to an increasing extent be co-determinated by the 
developments in Africa, South of the Sahara. 

One question still remains to be answered : what will be the future 
of the Arab world? In the present atomic age this question constitutes 
only a part of the ‘‘ whither?’’ for all mankind, which in its essence 
amounts to a more than ever heightened awareness of the crucial fact 
that: “ The problem: facing man... . is, from the dawn of civilization, 
the problem of living together in societies.’’*” 

The Arabs, by taking up their rightful place among the nations of 
the world, may make important contributions towards a solution of 
present world problems. A renaissance of Arab culture °! may further 
enrich the cultural heritage of the Arab people. 

79. Thomas Hodgkin, The unity of Moslem Africa, The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
of 6 and 13th December, 1956. 

80. G. Barraclough, op. cit. p. 226. i 

81. About the possibility cf an Arab renaissance, cf. clovis Maksoud, The Future of Arab 
Politics. The Listener, Ist September, 1955. ; 

82. Of. a revealing leader in The Times of 14th March 1960: The young mm Asia. B 


‘yellow culture’ is*meant :.,. Those manifestations cf western life—films, sex and 
horror comics, rock and roll, and the like—which Asia finds trivial or degrading”. 
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However, as a necessary condition for a materialization of these 
happy prospects the present acculturation-crisis in the Arab world will 
have to overcome. To put it into other words: whether the Arabs will 
be induced to adopt the valuable instead of the “‘ yellow culture ’’- 
aspects of Western civilization; whether they will achieve a positively 
bent realization of the ideal of Arab unity; whether, moreover, the plight 
of the Arab masses will be progressively battered, and last but not least, 
whether Islam will succeed to adjust itself to the modern world, only 
the future will make manifest. 


/ 


ECONOMIC IDEAS OF GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW 


R. N. Roy 
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Bernard Shaw is an ardent social reformer. Frank Harris thinks? 
that without his Socialism there would have been no Shaw, nor 
Shavian plays. This is, no doubt, an exaggeration but it is the exag- 
geration of a vital truth. His ideas on social problems are scattered 
through his plays and prefaces. Then there are the Fabian Tracts, 
Essays in Fabian Socialism and the Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism. His Socialism has its own peculiarities. 
In a sense it is very simple. To him it means ‘not a principle but 
certain definite economic measures’ * which would bring about equality 


of income. 

Even at the very outset of his literary career, before he had taken 
to economic studies, he perceived the evils of Capitalism. That 
economic inequality restricts choice in marriage is set out in ‘‘Imma- 
furity’’ and ‘‘the Irrational knot.” Marx’s “Das Kapital’ opened 
his eyes to the fact that Capitalism upsets the social balance in every 
sphere of life—production and distribution, politics, law, religion and 
eugenics with subversive and catastrophic consequences. Sidney Tre- 
fusis is out to smash Capitalism. ‘‘All rotten to the bone,” says he, 
‘Oh, civilization! civilization ! civilization !’’ 

Capitalism, Shaw says in the Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism, is ‘a disease’ and ‘the sins it has Jet loose 
and: glorified are the seven deadly ones.’ He fears that if may wreck 
our civilization if we are not careful.’ He has devoted a great part 
of his life to a propaganda against it and the institutions it has brought 
into being. Indeed, as Dr. Sengupta says,* his Socialism is ‘only a 
means for doing away with the ponderous machinery of Capitalism, 
which is trying to stifle the activities of ‘the Life Force.’ Under this 
system nine-tenths of the wealth goes into the pockets of one-tenth 


1 Bernard Shaw, pp. 135-6. ` 
- 2 Essays in Fabian Socialism, p. 65. 
3 Property is an integral part of Capitalism and John Tanner says that ‘property will 
destroy society unless sosiety destroys it.’ (The Revolutionist’s Handbook, p. 173), 
The Art of Bernard Shaw, p. 17. 
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of the population and in every department of life it is the one-to-nine 
minority that pays the piper and calls the tune. In economics Shaw’s 
originality lies in showing that Capitalism is so all-pervasive that all 
our institutions have an economic basis. ‘The capitalists are actuated 
by motives of greed and self-aggrandissment and no wonder that 
Capitalism is eating into the vitals of the human race, The courts 
of law, the church, the school and the press are all corrupted by them. 
It is the rich who manipulate the largest number of votes and capture 
seats in the Parliament. The laws that are made are contaminated 
at their very source by being made by rich men. Burglary, forgery, 
embezzlement, pocket-picking and highway robbery are punished 
with ruthless severity but rich idling, which is no better than any of 
these offences,’ is exempt from punishment. In a capitalist society 
the -law can be ignored with impunity by the powerful and the rich ; 
the poor, who are prevented by their poverty from obtaining proper 
legal advice and protection, are helpless victims. After the death of 
Captain Brassbound’s father, his estate in one of the West Indian 
Islands is seized by a trick by an agent wio has the power to retain 
the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General and they can success- 
fully manage that Captain Brassbound’s mother is defrauded although 
no law is violated. The unfortunate woman cannot get the benefit 
of law because she cannot afford to employ lawyers who charge fees 
beyond her capacity. Indeed, in a capitalist society even the concep- 
tion of justice is wrong ;—it is only a capitalist fiction. The main 
_ theme of ‘‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion’’ is ‘the vengeance of 
society disguised as Justice by its passion.” Captain Brassbound has 
been racketing in the dangerous parts of Africa, his face ‘set to one 
tragic purpose’—io wreak vengeance on his uncle who, he is convinced, 
did injustice to his mother. The judge, accompanied by his sister- 
in-law Lady Cicely Waynflete, falls into his hands and Brassbound’s 
lifelong ambition seems about to be satisfied. But Lady Cicely with 
her immeasurably superior intellect and exceptionally charming 
manners convinces him that he is making & fool of himself by trying 
to wreak vengeance on his uncle. She tells him that Sir Howard 
as an individual is a very harmless man who does not believe in 
retaliatory justice but in rehabilitation of criminals. He is of the 


5 In the preface to Migalliance Shaw says, ‘The most importent simple fundamental 
economic trutir to impress on a child in complicated civilizations like ours is the truth that 
whoever consumes goods without producing by personal efiort the euivalent of what he or 
she consumes, inflicts on the community precisely the same injury that a thief produces, and 
would, in any honest state, be treated as a thief, however full his or her pockets might be 
of money made by other people.” (P. 27}. 
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opinion that it is better to give a criminal a job instead of giving him 
ten years penal servitude. ‘‘Of course he does dreadful things as a 
judge ; but then if you take a man and pay him £5000 a year to be 
wicked, and praise him for it, what can you expect?’ Shaw’s 
intention is to suggest that it is capitalist society which perverts 
Justice. Brassbound’s idea that it was his uncle who did injustice to 
his mother by ignoring the abstract principles of justice in the laws 
is entirely wrong. In his craving for revenge, as Lady Cicely says, 
he is just his uncle over again, because the wild justice of the hills, 
which has motivated his whole life, and the refined justice of 
England are fundamentally the same because both are based on the 
principle of vengeance. He wants to wreak vengeance on his uncle 
while his uncle executes the law only to wreak the vengeance of 
society on those who disturb property. In short, the justice of the 
civilized society with its elaborate code of punishments is only 
oamouflaged revenge. Brassbound’s romantic scheme of revenge 
collapses before the sweet reasonableness of Lady Cicely. He realises 
that his mission of vengeance and punishment was based on nothing. 
His conversion is complete. Shaw, like Christ, advocates ‘the aban- 
donment of revenge and punishment, the counteracting of evil by good 
instead of by hostile evil’. But this is impracticable in a capitalist 
society in which the machinery of law and justice is used as a mighty 
instrument for the maintenance of property although this means the. 
oppression of the poor. 

Under Capitalism the persecution of the poor by the rich is going 
on not only in the name of law and justice but alsoin the name of 
religion. People think there was a conflict between rival theologies in 
the Roman Empire until the conversion of the Emperor Constantine. 
Shaw in his ‘‘Androcles and the Lion’’ shows that the problem was 
not theological but economic. In the preface to this play he presents 
Jesus as a Socialist and ignores the purely theological aspect of Jesus’s 
teachings, and in the play we find that neither Androcles nor Ferrovius 
is a Christian in the true sense of the term and Lavinia is a free 
thinker. On the other hand, the Roman Emperor, the Roman Captain 
and the Roman crowd, which gathers to watch the gladiatorial show, 
are not impelled by any desire to find out the truth of religious doc- ` 
trines. Here there is no conflict between a true theology and a false 
one. Justice that is meted out to the early Christians is pure legalised 
revenge. Capitalism, by creating enormous inequalities of income 
has reduced to a farce not only the institution of law and justice oa, 
also the institution of religion. 


N 
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How the Church, the school and the Press are corrupted by Capi- 
‘talism Shaw tells us in “The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism” and in some of his prefaces. ‘“The Average person 
does not teach honesty and equality in the village school : he teaches 
deference to the merely rich and calls that loyalty and religion.’’® 
Professional teachers cannot teach truths about their pupils’ duty to 
their country lest they should be persecuted for sedition. ‘‘Science 
becomes a propanganda of quack cures, manufactured by companies in 
which the rich hold shares, for the disezses of the poor who need only 
better food and sanitary houses, and the rich who need only useful 
occupation, to keep them both in health. Political economy becomes 
an impudent demonstration that the wages of the poor cannot be 
raised, that without-the idle rich we should perish for want of capital 
and employment, ...°7 The press is controlled and used by the 
rich for the exploitation of the poor. King Magnus in “The Apple 
Cart’’ complains that the press is in the hands of the rich who would 
not insert a single paragraph against tleir own interests even if it were 
sent to them with a royal command. 

Capitalism defeats every form of government except that of corrupt 
oligarchy. “The Apple Cart’’ isa devastating exposure of the way 
in which both democracy and royalty are rendered ineffective in capi- 
talist economy. In it the conflict is nos between royalty and demo- 
cracy, but between both and Capitalism. The drama shows how 
absurd it is to talk of political principles until the tyranny of Capitalism 
is done away with. King Magnus is ecnfronted by his cabinet which 
intends to reduce him to royal cipher by depriving him of his only 
weapon the power of veto, because it considers him to be an enemy of 
liberal government. But the King, who is wiser and abler than any 
of his ministers, knows that plutocracy. having -destroyed the royal 
power under democratic pretexts, has bought and swallowed democracy 
itself. He knows that the King is no better than an idol set up by 
the plutocrats so that they can rule the country with the King as their 
scapegoat and puppet.® Fully aware of the fact that every ministerial 
department is in the grip of Breakages Ltd., he cannot part with the 
Royal Veto, which is the only safeguard against the political encroach- 
ment of big business, and allow the miristers, who are no doubt good 


6 “The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, p. 63, 

T Ibid, pp. 63-4. 

8 The Inca Perusalem gives vent toa similar feeling when he says, “An Inca can 
do nothing. He is tied band and foot. A constitnizonal morareh is openly called an India- 
rubber stamp. An emperor is a puppet. The Inca is not allowed to makea speech : he is 
cer ge iy take up as creed of flatulent twaddle written by some noodle ofa minister and 
read il aloud,’* 
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persons in private life but are easily influenced by tbe capitalists, to 
create national criees. Shaw seems to suggest that capitalism, is 
so all-pervasive that even the Royal Veto which has long gone out of 
use might be invoked as a bulwark against it- The King threatens to 
abdicate and go to the democratic poll asa private person, a proposal 
which flings the Labour Cabal into a great flurry, because the Labour 
Cabal know: tbat the king is sure to be more formidable asa fellow 
M.P. than as a constitutional monarch. The king thus obtains his 
way and upsets the apple cart of democracy in England sometime after 
the year 1962. The implication of the ministers’ acceptance of the 
status quo is that they are only puppets manipulated by Breakages 
Ltd. ‘They only pretend to govern the country but itis really govern- 
ed by Breakages Ltd., wbo, however, do not care to interfere in the 
day-to-day administration so long as their interests are safeguarded, 
Most of them are inefficient persons wasting their time and 
frittering their energies over details of form and procedure without 
exercising any control over the real work of administration. Yet 
it 13 nether they nor democracy, but capitalism im the shape of 
Breakages Ltd., who may be said to be the villain of the play. 
This ‘monster’ is opposed to all reform that is likely to bring 
prosperity to the whole nation. Lysistrata, the Power Mistress 
General, loves her department and dreams of ‘nothing but its 
efficiency, and yet for fear of Breakages Ltd., she cannot adopt. any 
measures that are likely to be beneficial io the whole nation.’® All that 
clearly emerges is that democracy under Capitalism is a huge fraud, 
‘‘Money talks : money prints ; money broadcasts: money reigns ; and 
Kings and labour leaders alike have to register its decrees, and even, by 
a staggering paradox, to finance its enterprises and guarantee its 
profits. Democracy is no longer bought: ib is bilked. Ministers who 
are Socialists to the backbone are as helpless in the grip of Breakages 
Ltd. as its acknowledged benchmen.’’*® 


The poor millions and the idle rich are both creations of 
Capitalism. Leaving the question of poverty for a future discussion, 
we may point out here that plenty of money with plenty of leisure 
disaables the rich as completely as poverty and lack of leisure 
sterilises the poor. This idle rich society is full of people who spend a 


? She utters a t tter cry: “But what can I do? If I eaid a word of this in public, not 
a week would pass in the next two years withcut an article on the enefficiency and corruption 
ofali Government Departments, essecially departments managed, like mine, by females 
.-. but if I attempt to fight them I shall be hounded out of public life and they will 
shkove Mouldy Mike into the Cabinet to run my department in their interests...’ 

10 Freface, p. 170. 
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great part of their lives in various inanities but principally in 
philandering. Making love to and being made love to by others 
is the main occupation of almost everybody in Tarleton’s house. 
‘“‘Heartbreak House’’ also exposes the feckless romancing, flirtation 
and philandering of the idle rich. Hesoire and her husband know only 
how to make ‘love and have not a cere in the world.’ A ‘terribly 
handsome’ and ‘an exceedingly clever ledy-killer’, Hector flirts with 
Ellie Dunn under the name of Marcus Darnley, telling her fantastic 
stories by which she is taken in. When he meets his sister-in-law 
Lady Utterword, he makes love to ker automatically and Lady 
Utterword is ‘quite a good player, myself [herself] at that game’. 
Far from feeling any jealousy, Hosoine bas invifed all sorts of pretty 
woman to the house so that her husband might get a chance of making 
love to them. She herself, as Ellie Dunn says, is ‘not the sort of 
woman for whom there is only one man and only one chance”. Ellie, 
whose heart is broken by the discovery that Hector is already married, 
describes it as ‘this silly house, this strangely happy house, this ago- 
nising house, this house without foundations. I shall call it heartbreak 
House’. This heartbreak House is the house of idle rich, a class 
created by Capitalism, and it is as Zatal to society as Horse- 
back Hall, another time-killing and soul-destroying institution created 
by this class. Being an idle house, it is also hypochondriacal bouse, 
always running after cures. 


The deadliest of all the institutions Capitalism has brought 
into being is the institution of war, Capitalism at bottom is 
covetousness and covetousness begets competetion which, when it 
is carried beyond the national boundary, ends in horrible warfare. 
The First World War was really a fight between the Capitalists of 
England, France and Italy on the one s de, and those of Germany 
on the other, for command of the African markets. 


Shaw loathes war, because he believes it to be a disaster to 
mankind, He proclaimed his faith in ‘‘Common Sense About the 
War” and was at once castigated as anti-British and pro-German.”* 
But the truth is that he is neither. Az a Creative Evolutionist 
he is interested in the preservation of the race which is doomed to perish 


11 How bitter was the feeling against him will be evident from a few lines of a 
letter of Henry Arthur Jones: "Face me and answer me, George Bernard Shaw, most 
poisonous of all the poisonous haters of England ; de:piser, distorter and denier of the plain 
truths whereby men live; topsy-turvy perverter of all human relationships; menace to ordered 
social thorght and ordered secial life ; irresponsible braggart, blaring self-trumpeter; idol of 
opaque intellectuals and thwarled females; calculus of contrariness ; flbberty pope of chaos; 
portent andepitowe of his generation’s moral and spi-itual diserder’’ (Bernard Shaw: 
Playboy and Prophet, by Archibald Henderson, P, 652), 
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if we are mad enough to let war break out, aud as war is inevitable 
under Capitalism, Shaw tries to abolish it rather than talk of fighting a 
present wat. He addresses the ‘stupid British, German and French 
patriots’, saying, ‘‘. . . there are only two real flags in the world hence- 
forth : the red flag of Democratic Socialism and the black flag ‘of 
Capitalism, the flag of God and the flag of Mammon.’’”” 

War is brought about by rich capitalists, particularly by manu- 
facturers of arms and explosives, because it raises prices and helps their 
business. Capitalism, by turning the social conditions topsy-turvy, has 
made war popular also aniongst the poor, because war brings them 
employment and also gives them a thrilling experience in the midst of 
boredom. In the short story “The Emperor and the little Girl’? Shaw 
makes it clear that it was not the Emperor who led the nation into the 
war. “Ich habe es nicht gewollt’ {It is not my doing) is the 
Burden of the Emperor’s talk with the little girl and the soldiers. The 
Inca of Perusalem (The German Kaiser Wilhelm IT) gave his subjects 
‘art, literature, science, prosperity that they might live more abun- 
dantly ; and they hailed me, ridiculed me, caricatured me. Now that 
I give them death in its fightfullest forms, they are devoted to mae.’ 
Under the capitalist system vine persons out of ten are always wallow- 
ing in poverty and misery. War, which gives them temporary relief, 
is bound to remain popular under this system. The reason why 
mothers send their sons, and wives their husbands to the fighting front 
is economic rather than patriotic.’? One of the reasons why O'Flaherty, 
V. C. risks bis life is his desire for change and adventure from 
which poverty would shut him out for ever. And the chief concern of 
his sweet-heart is that she should get a pension, even if he has to be 
wounded in getting it..* It will be evident from our discussion ‘that 
Capitalism has not only invented war but has also created a demand 
for it among the common people who supply the cannon fodder. 


II 


As has already been remarked, Shaw perceived some evils of 
the capitalistic system as early as 1879 when he settled down to write 
novels. His economic studies convinced him beyond any doubt that 
the economic structures of the society was rotten to the core. It was 
clear to him that ‘property is theft : respectability founded on poverty 


12 What I really Wrote About the War, p. 86. 

13 “The women let them go..... partly because most of them were so pogr that they 
grasped at the allowances which left most of them better off with their husbands 
in the trenches t an they had ever been with their husbands at home”, (Tne Intelligent 
Woman's Guide to Capitalism and Socialism, pp. 156 57). 

u O'Flaherty says :'’. .. She's thinki ig of nothing but to get me out there again to 
be wounded so tha$ she may spend my pension, bad scran to her!’’ (P. 213 . 
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is blasphemy: marriage founded on property is prostitution: it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of heaven’. When he took to writing plays, 
one of his objects was to convert the nation to his own opinions as to 
the distribution of wealth among the diferent members of the society. 
He says that economic studies have payed as important a part in bis 
plays as a knowledge of anatomy does in the works of Michael Angelo.” 
There is behind his plays a well-thought out sociology and ‘there 
is an economic link between Cashel Byron, Sartorius, Mrs. Warren 
and Undershaft: all of them prospering in questionable activities’ .*’ 
Although ‘‘Widowers’ Houses’, ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and 
“Major Barbara’ are plays of life, character and human destiny like 
those of Shakespeare and Euripides, yet they could have been written 
only by a man with strong convictions about the economic structure of 
society. The first two are included in the volume entitled ‘Plays 
Unpleasant’, the unpleasantness lying in the fact that they expose 
social abuses—abuses which are products not so much of the immora- 
lity or inhumanity of individuals as of the capitalistic system. Indeed, 
they seem to be based on the assumption that the really good man is as 
rare as the really bad man. It is Capitalism which makes them what 
they are. E 
_ Under Capitalism the exploitation of the poorer classes by the rich 
breeds poverty which in its turn breeds dishonesty, disease, drunken-. 
ness and murder. Poverty is thus a public nuisance and its toleration 
is a national! crime. Shaw hated poverty and slums and avoidable 
diseases from his very childhood.'® To him these are evils that stink 
before high heaven, and his ‘‘Widowers’ House” is an attempt to trace 
the evils of slum life to its root cause. . 
In this play Shaw gives a realistic picture of “middle-class respect- 
ability and younger son gentility fattening on the poverty of the slum 
as flies fatten on filth’. While travelling. in Germany, Dr. Harry 
Trench, son of a younger son of a family with a title, meets Blanche 
Sartorius, the only daughter of a self-made English millionaire. They 
become engaged. After about a month Mr. Sartorius’s rent-collector 
Lickcheese, who has just been discharged for spending twentyfour 
shillings on repairs to a tenement house, narrates the story of his mis- 
fortune to Harry Trench and Cakane. Sartorius owns some slum 


15 . Prefaee to Tamaturity, p. Xvi. 

16 Letter to Archibald Henderson. (Bernard Shaw : Playboy and Prophet, p. 7). 

7 Sixteen Self-Sketches, p. tI. 

ig «| my aesthetic hatr:d of poverty and squalor... was acquired ...in tbe slums 
into which my nursemaid took me on her visits to her friends when she was su ‘posed to b3 
exercising me in the parks. I hate! these experiences intensely ...°' (Sixteen Self- 
Sketches, p. 24). 
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houses— houses that you wouldn’t hardly look at without holding your 
nose’, and has made a fortune by bullying and threatening the ‘poor 
devils’ who occupy them. He himself lives in @ rich suburban 
villa standing on the rents of these foul and ramshackle hovels. 
He has brought up his daughter most expensively but, as Lickcheese, 
says, ‘many another daughter has b3en turned out upon the streels to 
gratify his affection for her’. Thus Mr. Sartorius, who is middle-class 
respectability incarnate, has been fattening on the poverty of the slum. 
At the root of all the evils is private property which is the basis of 
Capitalism. It is one of the merits of Shaw that he does not attack 
Capitalism by exposing individual profiteers. More galling and more 
pernicious than any harm an individual Capitalist can do is the way in 
which Capitalism frustrates all social welfare enterprises and nourishes 
the vices which it itself professes to detest. The municipalities 
are prevented from discharging their duties by capitalists whose 
representatives form the most powerful clique in all civie- bodies. 
Mr. Sartorius is a vestryman and that is why, as the Sanitary 
Inspector says, he can ‘break the law so scandalous’. The poor 
Sanitary Inspector is as helpless in the grip of men like Sartorius as 
Lysistrata in ‘“The-Apple Cart’’ in the grip of Breakages Lid. Not 
merely in “‘The Apple Cart” but even in this, bis earliest play, Shaw 
shows how helpless democracy is without Socialism, Mr. Sartorius 
and his clique are democratically elected to the Municipality and then 
exploit their parties to butter their bread on both sides. That is why 
Lickcheese looks back wistfully at the time when the vestries used to 
be ‘us ourselves’ and nobody knew a word about elections. Nor is 
Trench any better than his father-in-law. He is a romantic idealist 
who does not know that his own income is derived from slum- 
landlordism. Every farthing of unearned income, according to Shaw, 
is tainted and ‘a person living on unearned income and ignorant of 
the source was worse than the person who directed the source from 


which the polluted income came’.”® 


There is some justification for Harry Trench as well as for the 
other people in the play who directly or indirectly live on the rack- 
rents of slum-houses, for in a capitalistic society there is little money 
which is free from taint. Almost all are in the grip of the octopus 
of Capitalism. Where the whole system is diseased personal honesty 
does not mean much. Sartorius has amassed wealth as an opea 
rack-renter, Lickcheese earns his pittance by collecting his rent, Lady 


19 Bernard Shaw : His Life, Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine, p. 400. 
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Roxdale is one of the head-ground iandiords, Dr. Trench holds a 
mortgage from which his entire income is derived, and Cokane, who 
once remarked that ‘there is something peculiarly repugnant to my 
feelings in the calling of a rent collector’, becomes ‘sekkeretary’ to 
the illiterate rent-collector who has suddenly grown rich and is eager 
to be richer by ‘rigging compensation claims on direlict property 
compulsorily acquired by public bodies far municipal housing schemes’. 
They are all cogs of a vicious wheel, and Harry Trench’ apologises 
for attacking the system because ‘people who live in glass houses 
have no right to throw stones’. 


There are critics who think that Shew wrote this play to effect 
social reform. But even this earliest play of Shaw is a revolutionary 
and not a reformer. Not by tinkering here and there but by @ 
total change will amelioration be possible. Under Capitalism even 
improvement schemes are linked up with exploitation motives.” It 
is so difficult to shake off the tentacles of the octopus of Capitalism 
that even persons, who are filled’ with moral fervour, feel powerless to 
alter the state of society. In this play Shaw has, with the detach- 
ment of a true playwright, allowed tke reformers as well as the 
anti-reformers to express their points-of-view. Any other dramatist 
with a passion for reform would have made a hero of Dr. Trench and 
a villain of Sartorius. But Shaw bas done neither. The arguments 
put forward by Sartorius and Lickcheese are, indeed, so powerful 
that we bave no doubt of their validity, ard the conclusion is irresisti- 
' ble that if we have to cure the evils of*slum-landlordism, we must 
scrap the system of which slum-landlordism is only a byproduct. 


Shaw’s third play ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’? is on a social 
subject of great force and the uproar it evoked in England and 
America was tremendous. Its performance was banned in England, 
and in America police aid was called in to protect the public from 
being unmasked as the villain of the piece. Shaw was branded by 
implication as an unscrupulous and blackguardly author. Critics of 
all sorts were indignant with him and reviled him in various terms. 
The New York Herald” declired the play as grossly immoral and 
degenerate— ‘an insult to decency’. But a careful examination of 
the play will show that there is absolutely no justification for such 
moral panic. It is, indeed, ‘an excellent sermon’ and perfectly moral 

20 Dr, Trench says, Surres the dirtier a place is the more rent you get; and the 
decenter it 18, the more compensation you get. So we're to give up dirt and go in for- 


decency”. 
21 October 31, 1905. 
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in its purpose. The author rightly observes in the preface that ‘to 
prohibit the play is to protect the evil which the play exposes’. 

“Mrs. Warren's Profegsion’’ is a faithful presentment of the 
economic causes of prostitution. Here Shaw has thrown overboard 
the common assumption that prostitution is caused by female depravity 
and male licentiousness He argues in the preface that prostitution 
is no more created by the wickedness of Mrs. Warren than drunken- 
ness is created by the wickedness of the publican. He has gone deep 
into this social problem and has found that the institution in question 
is an economic phenomenon produced by the underpayment and 
ill treatment of women in the industrial world. As socialist and 
economist Shaw throws the entire blame on the defective social order 
and makes Mrs. Warren put up an able defence for the line of conduct 
she had to adopt. Poverty, which is a creation of Capitalism, makes 
virtue hideous and vice dazzling. In a capitalistic society the penalty 
of virtue is starvation, disease and premature death, and the reward 
of vice is immediate relief. If, therefore, women prefer the wages of 
sin to the wages of sweated labour, it is not the so-called sinful women 
but society, which looks smug and comfortable, that will have to 
bear the blame. 

Shaw does not encourage individual blackguardism but he lays 
emphasis on the root of the malady. Mrs. Warren is an organiser of 
prostitution, owning and managing brothels in all the continental 
capitals. With the income therefrom she has given her daughter 
Vivie ‘a first: rate education’ and brought her up to be a 
respectable lady. When the daughter discovers the source of her 
mother’s income, she ‘freezes up into an iceberg of contempt’ for 
the loathsome profession. Then there ensues a conversation which 
ruthlessly exposes how economic pressure eventually leads poor 
women to take to prostitution In her younger days Mrs. Warren 
knew how horrible the life of a poor girl is, even though she 
were virtuous. She herself tried to earn an honest living as a scullery 
maid and then as a bar-maid but could hardiy make both ends meet. 
One of her two half-sisters died of lead-poisoning as a worker in a 
white-lead factory and the other married a labourer ‘and kept his 
room and three children on eighteen shillmgs a week until he took 
to drink.’ Even her very respectable daughter who is a Cambridge 
wrangler and who turns up her nose at the very name of prostitution 
has to admit the basic truth of her mother’s argument.*? In this way 


#2 Vivie tells her mother: ‘‘......if I'd been in the same circumstances as my aunt 


Liz, I’d have done exactly what she did.” 
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Shaw propounds the theory that a prostitute is not goaded to her 
loathsome profession by concupiscence but by hunger and lack of 
opportunities for suitable employment. ‘‘Prostitution,’’ says he, 
“is not a vocation but a slavery to which women are driven by ‘the 
miseries of honest poverty. When every woman has an honourable 
and comfortable livelihood open to ber on reasonable terms the streets 
will make no more recruits,” 75 - 


It will be clear from our discussion that it is Capitalism which 
has created prostitution by underpaying woman in industrial and other 
fields and by not paying her for the valuable work she does as house- 
keeper and mother. The capitalist Eully, George Crofts is the 
financier of the organisation that has spread a network of hotels which 
are really brothels in disguise. Crofis is an unsympathetic, unattrac- 
tive character, but it is difficult to blame him. He is a financier, @ 
man with liquid cash; if he goes out of business, industries will 
languish but as a financier he cannct examine the ethics of the 
ventures he supports. His concern is with dividends and he does not 
take any part in the details of ;the sordid business. His brother the 
M.P. gets 22 percent. out of a factory with 600 girls in it, and ‘not 
one of them getting wages enough to [ve on.’ Even the ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners have a few publcans and sinners among their 
tenants. Why should George Crofts turn his back on Mrs. Warren’s 
profession which will yield a dividend of 35 per cent. ? 

~ Capitalism has imposed prostitution not only on women but also 
on many classes of men—doctors and lawyers, politicans and journa- 
lists, clergymen and social workers, Men in these professions earn 
‘their living by misusing their higher Zaculties—‘a sin compared to 
which that of a woman who sells bər person for a few hours is too 
venial to be worth mentioning ; for rich men without conscience are 
more dangerous than poor women without chastity.’** If Mrs. 
Warrens are demons, these men must be cacodemons. ‘‘But what- 
ever satisfaction the pot may have in calling the kettle blacker than 
itself the two blacks do not make a wite.’ ?” Herein lies the ori- 
ginality of Shaw. He dces not take sides, he does not blame either 
individuals or social organisations. He is for 4 transformation that 
will revolutionise society by abolishing the capitalist structure itself. 

It has already been said how the clergymen, the lawyers and the 
politicians are corrupted in a capitalistic society. Let us now discuss 

23 Prefaee to Getting Married, p. 241. 


24 Preface to Plays Unpleasant, p. XXIII. 
a The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, pp, 208-4. 
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Shaw’s attitude towards medical science, medical profession and 
doctors. In the preface to ‘“The Doctor’s Dilemma’’ Shaw discusses 
every aspect of medicine from private operations to Public Hygiene 
through Socialisn. The medical profession, he argues, has been 
corrupted at the root by pecuniary interest. Private practitioners are 
to depend on diseases for their livelihood and most of the private 
practitioners are poor. The poverty of the doctors has made the 
profession a vested interest in ill health. We all know that doctors 
are the leaders of humauitar.an social workers, and although we pay 
them fees, we have a belief that the doctors who look to their fees 
are false to their profession. Shaw pricks the bubble by saying that 
the doctors have a vested interest in anti-social activities. A poor 
doctor, he declares, is more dangerous than a poor employer or a poor 
landlord, because he has to perform unnecessary operations and invent 
and prolong lucrative illnesses. Under existing circumstances ‘doctors 
are just like other Englishmen: most of them have no honour and no 
conscience.’ 

Shaw makes a trenchant attack on medical science, medical 
profession and individual doctors in “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” Dr. 
Ridgeon’s new discovery of the opsonin serum for tuberculosis, bravely 
misapplied by Sir Bloomfield Bonington, has caused a wonderful cure. 
As a result Dr. Ridgeon has been made a Knight and his Knighthood 
bas just been announced in the King’s Birthday Honours list. A 
number of eminent doctors and surgeons have come to congratulate 
him on his newly won distinction and there is a discussion on profes- 
sional topics. It is evident from this discussion that the eminent 
doctors are really ignorant quacks, each with his own mania. Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield Bonington is opposed to all drugs. The only 
genuinely scientific treatment for all diseases, according to him, is 
stimulating the phagocytes. Dr. Schntzmacher believes in nothing 
but Parrish’s Chemical Food. In the opinion of Cutler Walpole the 
cause of almost all illness is blood-poisoning and his panacea for all 
diseases is cutting off the nuciform sack. They are all eminent persons 
in their profession ; yet they differ entirely in their diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and each has a scientific and logical explanation to defend 
his fad. Dr, Sengupta aptly observes that ‘the specialisation of a 
doctor means the acquisition of a mania’. The successes of doctors are 
most accidental, and their science is meaningless jargon. ‘“‘The rank 
and file of the doctors’’, Shaw says in the preface, ‘‘are no more scienti- 
fic than their tailors.” Sir Bloomfield Bonington inoculated a typhoid 
case fcr tetents and a tetenus case for typhoid and yet the patients 
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recovered! Dr. Ridgeon admits that his ‘inoculation which ought to 
cure sometimes kills’. It is for these reasons that Shaw regards 
medical science as ‘a branch of witchcraft.’ The doctors stand by each 
other and every specialist sees that every otlar specialist gets a share of 
the pickings. As the eminent Sir Patrick Cullen exclaims, ‘We're not 
a profession : we’re a conspiracy.’ We may stop to consider the impli- 
cations of these comments. The real cause of people falling ill so 
often is poverty, undernourishment, too much of wealth and idleness. 
The doctors never realise this. They cannot stop to consider where 
the root of the malady lies and that is why their diagnosis and their 
treatment have little relation to reality and look like the exploits and 
anties of witchcraft. And then sincé curing of diseases becomes a 
trade, the doctors who like other people want to live and to make a 
living have to exploit the plight of their patients and to stand by their 
colleagues in the trade. In such circumstances we need not wonder 
that what was meant to be a brotherhood of experts has become a 
conspiracy of quacks. 


A devotee of the Life Force, Shaw believes in the vital force in 
man. The mysterious doctor in ‘‘On The Recks’’ expresses his faith 
when she tells Sir Arthur that it is ‘the mind that makes the body : 
that is the secret of all true healers’. Deaths from diseases, according 
to Shaw, are unnatural. The only natural deaths are the accidental 
ones, and these are the only deaths known to the Methuselahs. But 
doctors, who deal with the physical organs, iake no account of the 
mysterious power that sustains life. To thera human life is not some- 
thing sacred but a thing to perform experiments on. Doctors have 
thus lost all humanitarian considerations. When-Louis Dubedat is at 
the point of death, the doctors go on wrangling about science. Sir 
Bloomfield Bonington, ‘professionally elata and communicative,’ 
considers it “an enormously interesting case’. He would write a paper 
about it. The callousness of the doctors to human life is shocking 
indeed. We find the same callousness in Dr. Paramore of ‘‘The 
Philanderer’. Dr. Paramore’s disease is worth serious consideration, 
because it is not a disease at all. Dr. Paramore has discovered a new 
disease which he proudly calls after his own name. He is-delighted to 
find people suffering from it and when foreign investigators disprove 
the existence of his disease, he, instead of being glad at humanity’s 
freedom from such a dreadful disease, is cast down and cries in despair, 
“The Worst of news! Terrible news! Fatal news! My disease—.’’ 
As Charteris says, ‘the scientific conscience is the very devil’, 
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Shaw holds capitalistic civilisation responsible | for diseases, 
illnesses and premature deaths. Diseases are caused by overcrowded: 
slums, bad sanitation, malnutrition and overwork, and idleness, all of 
which ate the products of Capitalism. What the poor need is not 
medicine but more leisure, better food, and better drained and better 
ventilated houses ; what the rich need is not constant running 
after cure-mcongers but useful occupation. In other words, if there is 
equal work for all, equal Jeisure for all, equal income for all, and if 
Harley Street is municipalised, there would be no disease and, 
therefore, not only wili the work of the medical profession be very 
much reduced but it will approach its duties with a new outlook. 
There will be as many doctors as the community needs and each 
one of them will be ‘a civil servant with dignified living wage paid out 
of public funds’ so that doctors may not have any vested interest in 
ill-health. Their duty will be to eradicate diseases and not to thrive on 
them. Shaw looks forward to a time when good sanitary administra- 
tion and vigilant prevention of infection under,Socialism will do away 
with the medical profossion which at present is ‘a murderous 
absurdity’. 

‘Major Barbara’’ is one of the most remarkable plays of 
Shaw and from the point of view of economics if is the most 
illuminating and. undoubtedly his best. It revolves round the 
question of money and the lack of it. Though professedly a drama 
about religion, its main theme is the danger of poverty and the 
importance of money. 


Shaw’s hatred of poverty, the foundation of which was laid when 
as a child he was taken to the slums by his nursemaid, culminated in 
‘Major Barbara”. He devoled a-great part of his life ‘to the task of 
exterminating the poor and rendering their resurrection for ever im 
possible’. Poverty, according to him, is not a natural thing ; many 
are poor becanse a few are rich. Shaw is ruthless with those who put 
up with poverty ; and he is more ruthless with those who glorify it? 
He does not believe it is possible to live an elevated and worthy life 
in a state of poverty. Andrew Undershaft, one of Shaw's philo- 
sophers, thunders his doctrine that poverty is the greatest of evils and 
the worst of crimes: ‘‘ Poverty blights whole cities ; spreads horrible 
pestilences ; strikes dead the very souls of all who come within sight, 


28 He is reported tu have said to 8.Winsten: “I was amused to hear tle other day 
that within a few years of the death of Saint Francis. two or three of his friars were publicly 
burnt at Marseilles for adhering to their Founder's ideal of puverby. That’s what we should 
do to the people who insist on being poor.” (Daye with Bernard Shaw, p. 162). 
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sound, or smell of it.’’ The souls of the poor, he says, are damned, 
because ‘the spirit cannot soar until the millstones are lifted,’ the 
-millstone of the seven deadly sins—food, clothing, firing, rent, taxes, 
respectability and children. And, therefore, the evil to be attacked is 
not so-called moral sin or religious lapse but poverty which is the root 
of all sins. 

If poverty is the greatest of evils, possession of money should be 
fraught with immense good. Shaw preaches this philosophy through 
the lips of Andrew Undershaft. Indeed, Shaw’s greatest contribution 
to economic thought is his recognition of the paramount importance 
of money. It is not money but the lack of it which is at the root 
of all evil. ‘‘Money,’’ he says in the preface to the Irrational Knot, 
‘fig the most important thing in the world; and all sound and 
successful personal and national morality should have this fact for its 
basis. Every teacher or twaddler who denies it or suppresses it, is 
an enemy of life.’’ Money “destroys basa people as certainly as it 
fortifies and dignifies noble people.’ Money represents all the noble 
things of life as undeniably as the want of it represents the ugly ones. 
Shaw believes that a sufficient income is indispensable to the practice 
of virtue. Money alone can afford the opportunity for honour, justice, 
truth. love and mercy, ‘the graces and luxuries of a rich, strong and 
safe life.’ Therefore, ‘the crying need of the nation is not for better 
morals, cheaper bread......bué simply for enough money.’ 

Andrew Undershaft has grasped tha fact that money is the most 
important thing in life. As Shaw says in the preface, ‘when society 
offered him the alternative of poverty or a lucrative trade in death and 
destruction, it offered him, not a choice between opulent villainy and 
humble virtue, but between energetic enterprise and cowardly infamy.’ 
He chose ‘the braver and the more moral one.’ ‘‘I am a millionaire. 
That is my religion,” says he. Peter Shirley, who is proud of his 
honest poverty, would not have his conscience, not for all his income, 
but Undershaft would not have Shirley’s income, not for all his con- 
science. Undershaft believes in ‘money and gunpowder, freedom 
and power, comménd of life and command of death.’ 


Undershaft beheves in money as the basis of all society while his 
daughter Barbara is an enthusiast for the salvation of souls. There 
is a conflict between their beliefs. Through this conflict Shaw wants 
to point out how absurd it is to preach religion among poverty stricken 
people. Barbara is the daughter of a millionaire who manufactures 
munitions and the grand daughter of the Earl of Stevenage, but she 
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has turned her back on a comfortable life anl, out of love for the 
common people, has joined the Salvation Army in which she is a 
Major. She is shocked to the very depths of her being at the discovery 
that the Salvation Army has to depend for its maintenance on money 
made by distillers of wine and manufacturers of explosives. She is 
equally shocked to discover that her attempts to save the souls of the 
poor are futile, because so long as people are poor their souls are open 
to temptations, and salvation is incompatible with temptations. Snobby 
Price professes confession, but his professions are only a means of 
getting bread and treacle. No sooner does an opportunity offer itself 
than he steals a sovereign. He talks like a convert, but acts like a 
rascal. Major Barbara thus discovers that her ideals are false. In 
utter despair and disillusionment she visits her father’s works and 
the beautiful town he has built for his workers out of the profits of his 
business of making explosives. Here she realises that evils cannot 
be cured by turning our back upon any side of life: “There is no 
wicked vide: life is all one.” She is convinced that she can preach 
religion more effectively among the well-paid and well-fed munition 
workers——‘full fed, quarrelsome, snobbish, uppish creatures, all stand- 
ing on their rights and dignities’—than among the slum-dwellers who 
profess conversion out of gratitude for a scrap of bread and treacle. 
‘That is where salvation is really wanted. My father shall never 
throw it in my teeth again that my converts were bribed with bread.’’ 
Barbara thus achieves her spiritual pease by breaking with the 
Salvation Army and accepting the philosophy of her father. Her 
conversion is meant to illustrate Shaw's thesis that salvation is incom- 
patible with poverty and that religion can be preached only among 
full-fed people. 


Andrew Undershaft is a great individualwhose iron will is vic- 
torlous Over environment. His character clearly reveals Shaw’s faith 
in a powerful individual—a faith which is implicit in ‘‘Caesar and 
Cleopatra” and emphatic in “The Apple Cart.” Having earned in 
his youth pennies and shillings in the streets and public house parlours 
-by his natural talent for stepdansing, he has ultimately become a 
millionaire by his indomitable desire to be rich and free at any cost. 
But he is not a Sartorius amassing wealth by grinding the faces of the 
poor. He has brought to an end not only his own poverty and slavery 
but.also those of many others. Heisa great individual who always 
feels that be is only ‘the instrument of a Will or Life Force which 
uses him for purposes wider than his own.’ 

7—2089P-—X1 
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Perivale St. Andrews with its beautifully clean workshops, and 
respectable workmen, and model homes, is an ideal state. Andrew 
Undershaft is its government managing all the affairs of its citizens 
who are all workers in the Explosives Factory. There is work for 
everybody, leisure for everybody, and above all, enough money for 
every body. The man who gets the lowest wages gets thirty sillings a 
week and a good house to boot, and his job is permanent. The salaries 
vary from thirty shillings a week to swelve thousand a year, but no 
one is poor in this state. A great hater of poverty, Andrew Under- 
shaft has exterminated it by the simple method of giving everybody 
enough to live above the poverty line.” 

What Andrew Undershafi has done elicits our admiration. 
Indeed, when the whole society is in the grip of the octopus of 
Capitalism, what more can be expected from a single individual? He 
preaches a revolutionary doctrine: if the poor suffer, it is their own 
fault ; the poor must repudiate it and if need be, they must use the 
fire-arms manufactured by Undershaft. Individuals must acquire 
wealth by fair means or foul. Shaw is reported to have said to 
S. Winsten? that the evil effects of Capitalism can be avoided either 
by becoming wealthy enough to be independent as he himself has done 
or by finding an outlet for its frusirations in successful agitation. 
Undershaft has earned enough to be independent and has manu- 
factured fire-arms which the poor may use to bring to an end their 
poverty which is caused by Capitalism. Undershaft has done a great 
deal to improve the condition of a section of the proletariat. If people 
will pay heed to his doctrine and act as he has acted, the world 
will be reformed ere long. 

The character of Andrew Undershafi seems to reveal Shaw’s faith 
in individual efforts and anarchic methods. In a passage, in the 
preface to “‘The Irrational _Knot’’,* written in 1905, the year of 
composition of ‘‘Major Barbara’, also Shaw seems to support 
individualism and anarchism. He says that when he wrote this novel 
he was poor and shabby, and, therefore, tolerated the gross error that 
poverty is not a sin and a disgrace. He did not then see that to 
improve his condition he should have been prepared to wade through 
seas of other people’s blood. ‘“‘Indeed it is this perception which 
constitutes an aristocracy nowadays. It is the secret of all our govern- 
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ing classes, which consist finally of people who, though perfectly 
prepared to be generous, humane, cultured, philanthropic, public, 
spirited and personally charming in the second instance, are un- 
alterably resolved, in the first, to have money enough for a hand- 
some and delicate life, and will, in pursuit of that money, batter 
in the doors of their fellow-men, sell them up, sweat them in fetid 
dens, shoot, stab, hang, imprison, sink, burn and destroy them 
in the name of law and order’’ And this, says Shaw, shows 
their fundamental sanity and rightmindedness, for without a 
sufficient income it is not possible to practise virtue. No body should, 
therefore, let any unselfish consideration stand between him and the 
attainment of a sufficient income. “If I could convince our impecu- 
nious mobs of this, the world would be reformed before the end of 
the week ; for, the sluggards who are content to be wealthy without 
working and the dastards who are content to work without being 
wealthy, together with all the pseudo-moralists and ethicists and 
cowardice mongers generally, would be exterminated without shrift, 
to the unalterable enlargement of life and ennoblement of humanity. 
We might even make some beginnings of civilization under such 
happy circumstances.’’ 


IT 


It has been shown how Capitalism has corrupted every institution 
—religious, political, financial or judicial. Reference has already been 
made to some of the evils of the system—poverty, parasitism, slum. 
landlordism, prostitution, war, death, disease and so on and so forth, 
Shaw’s principal objection to Capitalism, however, is that it is hostile 
to the evolution of the human race. He holds the view that infant 
mortality in the slums and the practice of birth control by parents to 
whom children are unbearable burdeas are depopulating the world 
with an alarming rapidity. More serious than this is that the quality 
of the population is deteriorating because the poor, who have no other 
source of pleasure open to them except the gratification of their sexual 
instinct, breed like rabbits. °° Capitalism, by cutting humanity 
into small classes, has enormously narrowed the field of sexual 

80 “The defectives are appallingly prolific; the others have fewer children even 
when. they do not practise birth control. It is one of the troubles of our present 
civilization, the inferior stocks are overbreeding the superior ones. But the inferior 
stocks are really starved stocks, slum stocks, stocks not merely uncultivated but degraded 
by their wretched circumstances. By getting rid of poverty we should get rid of these and 
of the inferior stocks they produce; and it is not at ali uolikely that in doing go 
we should get rid of the exaggerated fertility by which Nature tries to set off the terrible 


infant mortality among them.’’ (The Intelligent Woman's Guide fo Socialism and 
Capitalism, P. 90), 


$ 
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selection with the resultant prevalence of bad breeding and 
marital disharmony. Even while biologically attracted, the duke’s 
daughter cannot marry ber footman, or the dustman’s daughter 
the duke’s son because difference of income bas created difference 
of manners and habits, and pecple with different manners 
and habits cannot live together. We have already discussed the 
terrible incompatibility that developed between Edward Conolly, the 
plebeian, and Marian, the flower of the aristocratic society of London. 
Marriage bas become a class affair: choice of mates is restricted to a 
handful of persons of similar income. The Life Force, which proceeds 
by the method of trial and error, by the method of experiment and 
blunder, must be allowed a wide latitude through the expansion of 
the field of sexual selection to the extent of making the nation com- 
pletely intermarriageable.*’ Capitalism is at the root of all the evils 
of the world—evils which are eating into the vitals of the human 
race. 

Shaw’s panacea for all these evils is Socialism. As the Irishman 
tells** the black girl, the Evolutionary Will cannot be fulfilled if the 
fulfilinent is not made reasonably easy and hopeful by Socialism. By 
Socialism Shaw means unconditional equality of income for every one 
without regard to character, talent, age or sex’.°® Equality of income, 
by solving the bread-and-butter question of all, will enable everybody 
to use and develop his higher faculties. The cabin boy must be given 
‘at least as much as the captain unless you definitely wish him to be 
a lower creature, in which case the socner you are hanged as an abor- 
tionist the better."** Equality, as Tanner says, is essential to good 
breeding, and equality is incompatible with property. Therefore, 
Shaw declares. through Tanner: ‘‘Property, said Proudhon, is theft. 
This is the only perfect truism that has been uttered on the subject.’ 

Shaw’s Socialism, it will be evident, is primarily concerned with 
distribution. From the beginning cf his career he advocated equality 
of income as the basic principle of Socialism, and it is the starting 
point of the “Intelligent Woman’s Guide’’. ‘“‘Socialism’’, he says, 
‘is an opinion as to how the income of the country should be distribut- 


3i John Tanner says in The Revolutionist’s Handbook: “At this point we perceive 
the importance of giving fancy the widest possible field. To cut humanity into small cliques, 
and effectively limit the selection of the individcal to his own clique, is to postpone the 
Superman for eons, if not forever. Nct only should every person be nourished and trained 
as a possible parent, but tkere should be no possibility of such an obstacle. to natural 
selection as the objecticn of a countess to a navy or of a duke to a charwoman”’. 

32 The Black Girl in search of God, p. 69. 

33 The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, p. XV, 

34 Preface to Androcles and ths Lion, p, E9, 

35 Maxims for Revolutionists, p, 216, 
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ed’’. And, after examining each of the seven alternative principles 
of distributing income and rejecting them all as unworkable, he accepts 
the principle of equality of income as the only satisfactory one. Equal 
distribution, he says, is quite possible and practicable, not only 
momentarily. But later his faith in equality of income begins to 
falter. In the chapter on the Rent of Ability he says that ‘occasional 
freak incomes would not matter if equality of income were general’. 
And in “‘Everybody’s Political What’s What” his definition of Social- 
ism as equal income for everybody disappears completely. He says, 
‘When democratic Socialism has achieved sufficiency of means equality 
of opportunity, and national intermarriageability for everybody, with 
production kept in its natural order from necessities to luxuries, and 
the courts of justice unbiased by mercenary barristers, its work will 
be done ; for these and not a mathematical abstraction like equality 
of income are its real goal. The present stratification of society will 
be levelled up until the largest possibilities of human nature are no 
longer starved ; but it will still be human nature with all its enterpris- 
es, ambitions and emulations in full swing, and with its pioneering 
superlor persons, conservative average persons, and relatively backward 
inferiors in their natural places, all fully fed, educated up to the top 
of their capacity, and intermarriageable. Equality can go no 
further.’’ *° 


36 P, 57, 


ECONOMIC IDEAS OF RABINDRANATH 


PRIYATOSH MAITEA 


Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 


Rabindranath started the voyage of bis life at a very critical 
- moment in the economic evolution of modern times. In India age-old 
Feudal economy had been completely exhausted and Commercial Capi- 
talism had by this time attained its maturity and thus the stage was 
almost ready for the inauguration of the age of Industrial Capitalism. 
Just at the moment began the reign of Industrial British in India 
through the termination of the rule of East India Company and as a 
result of their policy to accelerate the growth of their economy all our 
preparations to inaugurate the new economy was completely shattered. 
This. naturally led to a truncated and perverted growth of our 
economic life from the adverse influence of which our economy has not 
yet been able to recover itself. 


When English came here India was passing through a critical 
age. Within the decaying Feudal Economic structure, commercial 
capitalism had already grown into maturity. Yet the political and 
economic forces relevent to the evolution of capitalist economy was 
still to develop. And thus obviously, within the existing social struc- 
ture internal conflict and the contradiction between the two forces, ons 
almost exhausted and the other pregnanted with immense future poten- 
tialities became gradually visible. And at this very moment came the 
English the representative of the Capitalism, the superstructure of 
Industrial economy. However, it is true, before this came Dutch, 
French and British Hast India Companies. But their arrival was the 
arrival of Commercial Traders in a country of mature commercial 
capitalism and hence had no any effect on our subjective as well as 
objective life. In the mean time Industrial revolution took place in 
England and breaking the old Feudal economic and political structure, 
. there grew up Capitalist economy and the Democratic political State. 
And to serve the cause of expansion of Capitalist economy in England 
a change in the scene of the drama of economic life in India was 
instituted. Thus to use India as the source of raw materials for the 
industries of England as wel! as the market for their manufactured 
goods the rule of Hast India Company in India, the representative of 
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British ‘Commercial Capitalism, found to be incompatible for the 
interest of the rising Capitalistic economy, was replaced by the direct 
control of the British Parliament, the representative of the latter 
interest, over the administration in India. But in India this change 
was hailed because the advent of English, their law and order system 
together with the English education brought anew life in the blind 
superstitious minds of men completely dependent upon decaying Feudal 
Agriculture, living under the shackles of restrictions imposed by the 
religious books, sastras, pandits and preceptors. The ideal of equality, 
liberty and fraternity through the English education a new Philosuphy 
of life, a new conviction that inspired the French people to break the 
bondage of French Feudalism dawned in the life of these Indian 
people. The principal message of the inauguration of this new 
religion of life was to find out a new path for a better life in this 
world. And this inauguration of a subjective life is the main pre- 
requisite of the new civilisation of science, t.e., age of industrial deve- 
lopment. Rabindranath realised it and he wrote : 


cya fires eariie ataia ates wad Bry age sa, CA TA 
gjet cles BITS sra WI wisi ats icq gera faces ETA TT ete 


Sra aita MSTA BA cHT— CHE coe fafana agfaw, faes a'to airs 1” 
( state ) 


His is a life that traversed one of the most important epoch of histo- 
rica] revolution and naturally consciousness of history as a stream 
arose in him. This consciousness acted as a force within him to rouse 
him to write about the limitations of contemporary social and economic 
life as well as of the economic and political measures that the 
British Government adopted in India. According to Rabindranath 
the British economic and political policy was responsible for economic 
ills, poverty, unemployment, starvation death cases that prevailed 
during his life time. He wrote: ‘‘subsequently, king and trader met 
in India and in this fateful moment began the hacking at the roots 
of the tree of wealth—an oft-repeated but discordant tale”. And the 
people of today cannot forget the far-fetched reaction of British policy 
in our economy. They lived in abysmal misery, yet they had no 
prospect of a better to-morrow. They existed under capitalism, yet 
there was no accumulation of capital. They lost their time-honoured 
livelihood, their arts and crafts, yet there was no modern industry to 
provide new ones in their place. They were thrust info extensive 
contact with the advanced science of the West, yet remained in a state 
of darkest backwardness. 
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Rabindranath wrote about this chapter of the economic history of 
our country: ‘‘At tbis time India was renowned for her immense 
wealth, a subject repeatedly referred to by foreign historians of those 
days. Even Clive himself declared : ‘Consider the situation in which 
the victory of Plassey had placed me. A great prince was dependent 
on my pleasure ; an opulent city lay at my mercy ; I walked through 
vaulis which were thrown open to me alone, piled on either hand with 
gold and jewels ! I stand astonished at this moment at my own 
moderation’, Such mighty treasures are not easily obtained—India 
produced them.’ This reveals Tagore’s consciousness of economic 
history of India Before the advent of English many foreign feudal 
powers came and stayed in India but their presence could not bring 
about any qualitative chance either in our objective or in our subjective 
life. Rulers changed but no change took place in our social, political or 
economic life. Because at that time there was no any qualitative 
distinction between Feudal invaders and the Feudal India and there- 
fore their rule in India had no any impact on the fundamentals of the 
then social and political life. 

But in the subsequent period when English came they came as a 
representative of new Philosophy of life that dawned in Europe few 
days ago and naturally, their arrival indicated a great and significant 
change in our Socio-economic and subjective life. Rabindranath was 
fully aware of this far-fetched impact that the change in the means of 
production brings about in man’s subjective aud objective life and thus 


he wrote : 


safa care ata Razia aa gÀ ata ciara fee ataa gere 
aifecaa face ainifae grafai Siq a AA qa da PA qA ae A fara 
AEA MFA WAS ee BARGI FTAA AFITA CIP) CMEA, ABTS] SISITÍA 
apja aa tfal agaaa atal aea Baca ga catta cacacy few 
cata aga Benita CoA AGA Ra Gaa sta Tacs cofsry cotrafa | Beag 
qia stoark Seater ae Rifa uitai waters forsar Brag ow 
atis e Aasi wtatcws see ate q als cola RÀ ato cota faa aaa 
rq qie atcafa 1” ( atatea ) : 

In letters from Russia, while discussing about economic history of 
India Tagore wrote— 

‘To facilitate trade, the foreign merchants set up their imperial 
throne beside their merchant’s desk. Times were favourable,’’——(letters 
from Russia) 
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By the word ‘favourable’’ he hinted at the weakness of decaying 
Feudal powers like Mugal, Maratha, Sikh etc., in India who were then 
engaged in internal strifes and quarrels. Economic history shows 
that new economic and political structure imerges out of the weakness 
and internal contradiction of the decaying feudalism. In other words 
with the growth of commercial capitalism, as well as growing pressure 
of population of land leading to impoverishment, the aspirations of 
man were not being fulfilled under the old economic and political 
structure of Feudalism. Then Commercial capitalism for its fulfil- 
ment required a new and strong economic and political structure. 
Thus a struggle ensued and old was to give way to the new. Ideal of 
equality of man irrespective of wealth, caste and creed, Ceniral 
administration and the system of same law and order throughout the 
country, improved and widespread communication, new Jand system— 
all these were the bye-products of the capitalistic development of 
economy. With the coming of English this type of change took place 
in our life. Inother words an atmosphere of capitalistic economy 
was created to serve the interest of the growing Capitalist economy in 
England at the cost of India. People of India as it has been already 
said hailed the coming of Brilishers as with them they came into con- 
tact with new ideas of hfe. But within a very short time, exploiting 
imperialistic character of the British became revealed to the people. 
The motive of the foreign rulers became exposed. Tagore wrote: “Of 
all the wealth-bearing channels in India agriculture alone has been 
spared, possibly for the sake of raw materials and the power to pay 
for foreign commodities. The day-to-day existence of India hangs by 
this very slender thread’. (Letters from Russia). 

Rabindranath admitted that an unprecedented enthusiasm was 
created in the lives of Indians at the advent of English education and 
their system of law and order. But he was also equally aware to take 
note that with the progress of capitalisra in Europe it gradually lost 
its progressive character and turned into a reactionary one, India 
herself bore the witness of the truth of the statement. Hence Tagore 
wrote in a general way, about the character of British Rule, a 
representative of democracy. ‘‘India had wealth, but if we forget by 
what means it was transported beyond the seas, a basic fact of modern 
-history will elude us’’. (Letters from Russia). 

Rabindranath further wrote: ‘‘atqfas agafa caat aeifeata 
A, CA ZTE CAA Cate, AÈ SAE AeA TA BIR |” 

It has already been pointed out that forced deterioration of Indian 
economy went down to such a level that the industrialisation was 
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only the way out of the crises. In the writings of contemporary 
economists like Ranade, Gokhale, Datia, it was firmly pointed out 
that the industrialisation was the only measure that could be taken to 
solve the problem of economic development. Rabindranath too 
realised the significance of this economic principle and he wrote: 

‘Tet us admit that the skill and mechods of production on which 
the livelihood of craftsmen depended in :he past have become obsolete 
owing to the competition of machinery. Hence what was essential 
for their survival was to help them by all possible means to become 
efficient in the use of machines. In the struggle for existence, this 
effort is vigorously pursued in every country to-day. In a short time 
Japan has mastered the mechanical technique of wealth production ; 
otherwise she would have been crushed out of existence by the cons- 
piracy of mechanical Europe. That oppoztunity never came our way. 
Law and Order is still there to protest us! On our side, we have 
mortgaged our food, clothing, education, znd all to pay for the watch- 
man’s livery’’. (To the villagers— Tagore). 

This is also to be noted that all the aspects of the economic pro- 
blems of our country were reflected properly in Tagore’s mind. With 
the advent of British, in spite of their unwillingness, the new philo- 
sophy of life, a new conviction that was planted in the intellectual 
middle class, indicated the begining of a new era, i.e., Modern age. 
Rabindranath was the direct product c? this evolution. Significant 
forces like the system of law and order, giowth of individualism, rise 
of anti-castism, propagation of ideal of equality, liberty and fraternity 
of all men and democracy, on the one hand and on the other, new 
economic measures and activities and 1elations led to the emergence 
of a busy active man. Hereditary and family persuing of profession 
began to be replaced by the individual choice of profession. The 
concept of mutual action and reaction of man and nature gradually 
became a part of India’s thought. And tke principal basis of industrial 
economy lies in this humanisation of nature and naturalisation of 
human being. The main contribution of modern Scientific and 
industrial civilisation lies in the revelation of the fact that nature 
is not superior fo human being and that man can enrich himself both 
subjectively and objectively by this process and science and its applica- 
tion on nature in other words, industrialisation,is its vehicle. Rabindra- 
nath bélieved in this role of science and industry. Before we 
` elaborate this a reference should be made to another great personality 
of the time. He is Gandhiji. Gandhiji could not appreciate this 
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capitalism and industrialisation, Hence seeing the inhuman exploita- 
tion that goes under capitalistic economy which accompanied 
industrialisation Gandhiji who loved man passionately protested 
throughout his life against large machines and industrialisation. He 
took Jarge machines and giant industries as the source of exploitation 
instead of capitalist economic structure. And naturally, system of 
cruel exploitation inherent in capitalistic economy rapid impoverish- 
ment of people, unemployment and above all, establishment of the 
rule of imperialist exploitation through the complete destruction of 
the self-sufficient village economy of India due to policy persued by 
the English, the frst propounder of industrialisation produced a deep 
resentment in Gandhiji’s mind and made him anti-machine and anti- 
large industries. He did not make political set up, economic structure 
and production relation responsible for this plight of man. He thus 
did not see things from historical point of view. Gandhiji opposing 
the large scale industrial economy “propounded to go back to ancient 
self-sufficient village economy. At this time of Gandhiji in India few 
large scale industries were just established and obviously with them 
followed exploitation and class-hatred, and slums and bustee infested 
cities also sprang up. To Gandhiji large scale machine industries 
appeared to be responsible for this and hence, to get rid of this ex- 
ploitation, class-hatred and bustee-slum life, he proclaimed to go back 
to self-sufficient village economy of cottage and household industries, 
Whereas in India at that time there were lying abundant natural 
resources unutilised on the one hand and on the other a large number 
of unemployed persons as well as persons with low productivity because 
of want of capital and existence of primitive methods of production. 
This problem cannot be solved with cottage industries and agriculture 
run on with inadequate and antiquated capital. 


Rabindranath could not support this view of Gandhiji. He on 
‘the one hand demanded the replacement of cottage industries run 
fon with antiquated methods by large scale machine industries and 
'on tbe other he advocated agricultural co-operatives by abolishing 
" private ownership. 


Rabindranath properly realised the role cf science and industry 
in enriching both the objective and subjective life of human being 
freeing it from the shakles of religious superstition and fanatism, and 
from tbe clutches of preceptors, sastras church and temples, and the 
objective life from the complete and helpless dependence on the mercy 
of nature. Tagore wrote: 
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“yatia aeret fasta Bota ataa afè cata WU Cafes AeA AIS CH RC 
NIRA HABIT ACH al Coes tafar ferg wa cacy sty tata Fal GFA 
farses cy Retre waited cher card caan sie staa crea faa aR 
fsg qa gto ied al! aiaa ata afa Saal, CEA Gia Fate saw 
Nerd) TRIA ace os au sfafafaa ater ata cae | 

aime afia aan piel tReet ecafsa oy fra ela we astfel wom 
eece patafe fa Sta asas) afer cam ata, ce cata ad ataca Fires 
icy fom ola AER yer rya PİY ots! GAT Vacs ae care af] 
faal a BTSs Basa, BeANcay Bice, TIAI Gata, ZA wa atal wtsteas 
IAI ASS STI ANGI StH! 2 Gla ataga qw Pacis Pfa ata AF 
QB FY MHI FY CF Ally Tees Naa cafes aay stel yaa | feaa oR 
ary RUI FAA BAT! YA WHIT 44 Botacag sie atta Gla cals BHAT Bey 
BATS alta, ARATA ISHS AA a ABA AL GASES sew qa wife 


This saying of the poet points oub two fundamental truths of 
modern economics. One is that prodaction increases by leans and 
bounds if it is carried on with the better methods and better types of 
capital, i.e., machine etc. and this brings about immense wealth as 
well as relieves men of manual labour so that they can devote them- 
selves in the intellectual labour, the proper sphere of man. And the 
other truth is that the mode of production is always dynamic and it 
changes according to the needs of man. Man with the passing of 
time to cope with new economic needs shculd bring about change in 
the methods of production and if he fails, his future is doomed. In 
India even today the principal occupation is agriculture run on with 
a very antiquated methods and naturally, economic under-development 
has become common feature in our life. Since foraign domination, 
the deterioration of our agriculture and flourishing cottage industries 
was hastened by the policy pursued in our country by the foreign 
rulers, but there had taken place no alternative large scale industrialisa- 
tion. Whereas the population was increasing and was crowding on 
poorly organised land and as there was no other alternative occupation 
before them this resulted into low productivity, per capita, low income, 
gradual impoverishment, negligible saving and thus capital formation 
and in this way vicious circle became complete. 

Rabindranath found the way outin the mechanisation of produc- 
tion. This has already been shown above. Naturally, he had difference 
with Gandhiji’s concept of Charka and village economy. Gandhiji saw 
in machine civilisation the source of exploitation class-hatred and class 
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struggle and economic inequality. But Tagore found in the progress of 
science and machines, the path to the freedom of man and mind from 
all sorts of superstition, blindness, immobility helplessness, poverty 
and sufferings. He thereby visualised the way to the establishment 
of a complete man. According to Rabindranath the greed for power 
and wealth lies behind the origin of economic inequality, class-exploita- 
tion and class-hatred He thus appealed to the humanity to shun the 
greed and avarice so that civilization can establish Man—complete and 
full. Gandhiji without looking forward wanted to go baek to our 
ancient village economy. However, the supporters of Gandhian 
economy ai that time was propagating in favour of Charka economy 
saying that the slack season in agriculture can be productively 
utilised by the peasant with the help of Charka which would help 
bettering their economy. ‘Tagore wrote in this connection : 

“Stace siaa act Sarata alas farted pfawtet aata cl waty cata 
cata of Hatem cae BACK! CT HA ayy Camis ahs ates ataa siega 
faea Safo qrara i aita CHCA eH YARAL Sara cea Ul, Stra TPH cae 
aintcaa coca fet stared coh aa tate stag esta Seay Syta atal 
Bitty Same cata Gta abiat Covi Al ara, GICs sagi catas VY ~feRlawta 
Afasi taal stie eam aca cate cue Fee Ste wazia Cafe ataa Bowes 
anal ata Site saei ace Aai feo waa bie tataa aaRS arIa 
agi sa” (saei — Ttae ) 

But however Tagore was fully aware of the danger of capitalism 
thal accompanied industrialisation and he warnéd that the inner con- 
tradiction of capitalism based on greed for wealth and exploitation 
was the menace to our onward march of civilisation. He wrote 
“‘profits increased inordinately. When this epidemic of profit-making 
began to spread all over the globe, the helplessness of the distant 
stranger and the poor knew no bounds. China was made to eat opium : 
India had to part with her all: the sufferings of Africa, the victim of 
age-long oppression, went on increasing. But this concerns the non- 
European world oniy; even within the Western world a grim division 
separates rich from poor to-day”. 

In this connection we should also refer to his views on the problem 
of population in our economy. Overpopulation even today is regard- 
ed as the principal cause of our miseries, unemployment, low standard 
of living etc. and during the time of foreign domination, ‘using this 
weapon of overpopulation the rulers shirked all their responsibilities 
to better the cordition of life and thereby tried to maintain their 
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exploitation and keep the Indian economy forcibly, underdeveloped. 
Rabindranath realised the actual position and pointed out that the 
imperialist exploitation was the root cause of the miseries of Indian 
people and not overpopulation; he said, ‘‘In the Times Literary - 
Supplement I came across a remark b7 some correspondent saying 
that the ‘‘root cause” of India’s poverty was excessive births due to 
indiscriminate marriage. The implication is that the sucking that 
continues from outside would have been more bearable had there been 
fewer mouths to feed. It is said that bstwean 187 1-1921 the popula- 
tion of England rose 66 per cent. In India the increase of population 
was 38 per cent. in fifty years. Whence is tbis difference? It follows 
that the ‘froot cause’ is not increasirg population, but inability 
to provide food. What is the ‘root cause’’ of the latter?” 
He explains further “Not much statistical intricacy is involved 
to see that during the last hundred and sixty years the all round 
poverty of India and England’s al! rcund prosperity lie parallel 
to each other. If we want to draw a complete picture of this, we must 
place the scene of life of a Bengali peasars, who produces jute, side by 
side with the life led by those who enjoy its profits in far-off Dundee. 
They are both connected by greed, but separated by enjoyment: the 
division has yawned wider and wider during the last century and a 
half.’’ (Letters from Russia) 

It has already been pointed out how since foreign domination the 
people finding no other opportunity of employment crowded on land 
carried on small scale basis which was completely deprived of any sort 
of improvement or reforms. A new class of landlords was created who 
neither took interest in agricultural improvement nor invested their 
income extracted from the actual tiller of the soil on the industries. 
Thus agriculture deteriorated gradually. Rabindranath wrote about 
agricultural operation prevailing at that time which is true even today : 
“From early dawn one peasant after ancther comes with his plough 
and cattle, ploughs round and round his tiny plot and departs. How 
great is the waste of divided effort. And I have-seen it daily with 
my own eyes’. 

Rabindranath suggested mechanisation of agriculfure and 
observed that co-operativisation should be the basis of agricultural re~ 
organisation. Foreign rulers never thenght of real solution of this 
problem ndr was this expected of them. But crises in agricultural 
economy became extremely acute. There was exploitation of village 
mahajans, zaminders on the one hand and on the other, weak produc- 
tive methods and organisation, and again there was unsurmountable 
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burden of death and rent on fhe one hand and on the other poor 
cultivation carried on the fragmented and scattered plots of land with 
old and unproductive instruments, This was the plight of the agri- 
culturist forming more than 70% of the population. 


Tn the meantime, at the early part of this century, under the 
hegemony of the Govt., co-operative movement was started with the 
setling of the co operative credit societies. This was rather 
imposed on the peasants dangling before them the opportunity of easy 
credit. Peasants were never taught about tbem neither they were 
inspired with the ideal. Co-operative movement depends for its 
success upon the spontanious zeal of the participants which was 
Jacking in our movement. The result was obvious—-The co-operative 
movement failed to help agriculturists bettering their condition of life. 
They took co-operative Credit Societies as mera Govt. office to cater 
easy loans to peasants. They did not realise their responsibility. 
This was due to the fact that no attempt was made to better land 
relation and introduce large scale production. Rabindranath wrote 
in this connection : 


“That is why also when in other cuuntries constructive work 
ig going on in the lower layers of society through co-operation, with 
us nothing is done beyond doling out Joans of money. ‘‘Rabindranath 
further wrote about his idea of land reform—‘‘In this connection 
to thoughts revolved in my mind: first, that the right to the land does 
not morally belong to the landlord, but to the peasant ; secondly, 
agriculture will never improve unless land can be collectively cultivated 
by co-operative methods. The attempt to raise crops on strips of land, 
separated by ridges, by means of time-honoured ploughs is as good as 
trying te fill a bottomless pit !’. 

That the true meaning of co-operation of agricultural economy 
realised by Tagore is revealed from the following : 


“afti aaga wanta aber aqata atge AES ACT aade att HET 
SAS Hay s cH CE ateta ado facace gfefars aq aqata «fe 
fàr COTa CATSS BEIA FIS ATA 1” 


In other words Tagore meant to say that without mechanisation 
of production and large scale operation under co-operative, simply by 
turning the wheels of Charka and carrying agricultural operation on 
fragmented and scattered plois of land by worn out antiquated ploughs 
and age-old cattle, this huge problem of poverty of agriculturists can 
never be solved. 
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Rabindranath also pointed out. thal another menace to our 
economy is ZGamindary system. We lave already referred to that. 
He advocated abolition of Zamindary system and at the same time, he 
rightly cautioned that mere abolition would not only solve the 
problem, but would ageravate it if it is not followed by fundamental 
improvement of agricultural organisation through co-operatives. 

Today we realise the truth of this contention when we are 
adopting the land reform measures. 


IT 


We have reviewed Tagore’s idea ibout our economic life, its 
evolution and crisis. 

But the development that was taking place in the economic life of 
the Western world also attracted his attertion. In the Western world 
at that time, circle of economic exploitation, extreme economic 
inequality and economic crisis was becoming perceptible. During the 
latter part of the 19th Century in Europe, monopolistic concentration 
of wealth was taking place and thereby afecting the smooth sailing of 
capitalistic economy through its political ssructure i.e. Democracy, once 
the inspirer of man in the ideals of equality, liberty and fraternity 
became incarnated in the form of imperialism exploitation, inequality 
and slavery in the Hast in the name of Democracy and Nation. And 
this was the only course left to capitalism to save itself from inner 
contradiction. Economic exploitation and monopolised concentration 
of economic power in the few hands ‘ed to economic crisis in Hurope 
in the latter part of 19th century. But the nature of Capitalism forces 
it to aggravate and widen its scope of exploitation if it is to survive. 
This led to conflicts amongst capitalis; countries and ultimately to 
war. But it also leads to different reaction as ib took place in Russia 
in 1917 where exploited people instituted socialist revolution with a 
view to saving science and industry from becoming tools of exploitation 
and being used as a menance to civilisation and thus to use them for 
establishing man, complete and full. Tagore was written to this 
development and thus he protested vehemently against nationalism, 
activities of modern state and exploitation. 

In the 20th Century capitalism transformed itself into imperial- 
ism, the only course open to them fcr self protection. Competition 
amongst different capitalist countries to maintain and ‘widen their 
market, the only course left to ther to avoid internal contradiction 
let to the world war (1914 and 1939) and worldwide economic crisis 
of thirties. Besides, famous economist <arl Markx, one of the greatest 
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economist of this —— ae also ee out that capitalism may 
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and ack of market ı T from economic inequality caused a 
exploitation on m the o other. 


Not only this another development was also taking place. That 
is people growing under the yoke of exploitation of imperialism and 
capitalism began to revolt in diferent countries, and that revolution 
resulting in the establishment of the socialist economy through abolition 
of all sorts of class exploitation and economic inequality tool place in 
Russia during this period, 4e., in 1917. Rabindranath not only 
witnessed the birth of this new society but also hailed it with all his 
sincere feelings. He wrote: l 

‘£, .. . the tremendous power that wealth gives to the 
rich to-day can never bring dignity or happiness to all. Insatiale 
greed at one end, acute envy at the other, with gaping inequality 
in between—-that is the state which it produces, Competition 
grows inordinately more powerful than co-operation in society. 
It rages between one class and another within the country and 
between one country and another. Thus on all sides suspicion 
forges fierce weapons whose growth nothing can check; while 
those strangers engaged in the task of appeasing the hunger of 
the far-off demon of greed grow leaner and leaner age after age 
for want of blood. Those who proudly imagine that the world’s 
‘unrest cannot thrive on this widespread emaciation are blinded by 
obstinacy. Those unfortunate wretches who eternally suffer 
are the main allies of the messengers of the good of sorrow: the 
fire of revolution is being laid in their hunger. 

Bolshevism originates in this background of widespread suffering’. 

The selfless efforts and the bold policy and measures for reorganis- 
ng economic life after the Revolution in Russia by the new rulers 
noved Tagore very deeply. The poet understood the real nature of 
sconomic planning .undertaken by the Soviet regime and so with deep 
sympathy and respect for this effort Tagore wrote : 

“What is needed in such a country is to open factories, that 
is, industrialisation, but not to fill the pockets of capitalists, 
foreign or national: here the factories belong to the people”. | 

Thus Tagore understood that the existence of private ownership 
f economic resources with profit molive is a great hindrance to the 

conomic development under planning. He also feel that in the works 
f rapid industrial development of a country, people’s spontaneous 
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participation sincerity, tireless efforts anc initiative on the one hand 
and on the other hand, limited consump-ion through avoiding luxuries 
are the prerequisite to the rapid rate of economic growth al its initial 
state that would ultimately bring about well being for all. Tagore 
wrote about the odds that the Russians had to face at the time of 
economic reconstruction : 


‘Large sums of money are recuired for this purpose ; their 
bills of exchange do not circulate in the European money- 
market : they have no alternative žut to buy cash. Thus they 
are buying goods in exchange for their daily bread. corn, meat, 
egge and butter are all being sent out to foreign markets. The 
whole population stands on the rink of starvation. A year 
and a half must still run. Capitalists of other countries are not 
pleased. The foreign engineers have damaged a great deal of 
their machinery too. It is a big and complicated affair, time is 
short. They dare not prolong the time, because against the 
opposition of the entire capitalist werld,it is imperative that they 
should be able to produce wealth a3 quickly as possible on their 
own. Three years have passed ic difficulty: two years still 
remain’. (Letters from Russia). 


Thus we see Tagore was an ardent advocate of modern economics 
of co-operativisation of agriculture economy and large scale indus- 
irlalisation, the success and progress of which according to him largely 
depend upon achievement of economic equality. Modern theorists of 
economic growth also propounds that economic inequality shares the 
greatest responsibility of the setting in of stagnancy in the matured 
capitalist economy of to-day. | 

Yet it is to be pointed out that Tagore did not give us any 
systematic economic thotght neither suggested an objective measure 
to bring about economic ecuality, 


PROF. ZACHARIAH : THE TEACHER 
AND THE MAN 


Pror. S. K. CHATTOPADHYAY 
Krishnagar College 


K. Zachariah is one of the few persons who though not belonging 
fo Bengal by birth, played an important role in the education of 
Bengal in the first half of the present century. He entered Imperial 
Education Service and joined Presidency College, Calcutta, as a 
Professor of History in or about 1916 and retired as the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, in 1945. During his tenure of office 
extending over nearly thirty years Prof. Zachariah had set up a 
standard of teaching, that would remain a despair for generations of 
teachers to come. His memory will remain ever fresh in the minds 
of the illustrions band of teachers of today, who had once the privilege 
of being his pupils. But as the number of such teachers is steadily 
dwindling it is feared that the day is not far when Prof. Zachariah 
would cease to be a name in Bengal, which he for all practical 
purposes had adopted as his second home. Prof. Zachariah was 
bound to Bengal by work and wife. 

Born in 1890 Prof. Zachariah hailed from South India. He had 
his home at Coonoor in Nilgiri. He graduated from Madras 
University with Honours in English and History and had the rare 
distinction of standing first in first class in both the subjects He 
obtained first class in his M.A. in Oxford. Thus if for no other 
reason, simply for his academic distinction Prof. Zachariah was cne 
of the most outstanding products in the early years of the present 
century. In 1919 at the age of 2) he had the unique honour of 
acting as Assistant Secretary to the Sadler Commission, the recommen. 
dations of which had moulded so much the direction and organisation 
of Calcutta University. After retirement Prof. Zachariah worked 
for some time as the Director of the History Section in the External 
Affairs Ministry in New Delhi. Five years back he died in London 
while engaged in working on volume six of the World History 
sponsored by the UNESCO. He thus died full of honours if not 
of years. 

More than anything else, Prof. Zachariah was first of all a 
teacher. What distinguished him as such was his outstanding ability, 
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great sincerity and profound sympathy for his pupils. The extreme 
alertness of Prof. Zachariah would capture the imagination of any 
student even on the very first day. His students would remember 
vividly the speed with which he entered the class, literally jumped on 
the dais, sat on the handle of the chair he turned to his convenience 
and finished the roll-call in less than a minute. He went straight 
to the subject and made his discourse as exhaustive as possible. 
Maps, Blackboard and Chalks were aiways the indespensable tools 
he used. While lecturing on Greek History, his favourite subject, 
he never failed to illustrate the plans of battles and technique of 
architecture on boards. On occasion: he arranged his classes in the 
Physics Theatre anc illustrated his lectures with lantern slides. 
While dealing with fifth century Athens he very often digressed and 
read extracts from the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Hurypides 
and Aristophanes and also from the writings of Thucydides. All 
these made his lectures absorbing, to say the least. 

Prof. Zachariah’s classes were never a one-way traffic. From 
time to time he used to put questions to his students and if any 
student failed to reply aptly, he was never rebuked. Prof. Zachariah 
only looked at him and smiled. That smile was more telling than 
any word of reproach. The entire class would feel for the friend 
placed in such an awkward situation. More often at the end of each 
day’s lecture he would remind the boys that he would ask tham ques- 
tions next day. Boys came mostly prepared in his class. And this 
was what he actually wanted. He did not always ask questions which 
he wanted to do on the previous day. The more serious students 
felt somewhat disappointed as their seriousness was not always tésted 
but Prof. Zachariah thus achieved his object and returned from the 
class, a happy man. 

Not only the lectures, but also she questions framed by Prof: 
Zachariah bore the unmistakable stemp of his individuality. Sketch 
maps and dates formed an essential part of his questions. He 
believed that a student of History without a knowledge of geography 
and chronology was like an invertebrate animal. From his elevated 
seat, he never set his questions even for the first-year boys, with 
indifference. His questions were somewhat searching and they could 
never be satisfactorily answered simply by cramming the bazar notes. 

If Prof. Zachariah flourished mcst as a teacher he was always 
illuminating as aman. He was essentially shy, sincere and unassuming. 
He never hobnobbed with the students but remembered most of them. 
He loved them genuinely and was always anxious to help them 
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materially. I was surprised to find that he readily remembered me, 
one of his students in the first-year class at Hooghly Mohsin College, 
when I saw him in the Principal’s chamber in the then Islamia 
College, after a lapse of four years. What amazed me more was 
that he knew my results at the B.A. Examination from a study of 
the Calcutta Gazette. I had occasion to write several letters to him 
and was always favoured with a. reply in course of a week. Even 
while enjoying his well-earned rest ab Coonoor he never failed to send 
prompt replies to the letters addressed to him by his students in 
Bengal. 

Though trying to accommodate his students as far as possible he 
never deviated from the strictest path of honesty and integrity. I 
once asked for his recommendation while applying for lectureship 
under the Government of Bengal. Ina reply, which came in time 
he pleaded his inability. He was then the Director of Public 
Instruction. He rightly wrote that placed as he was, it would hardiy 
be proper for him to make any such reeommendation. A more 
reasoned reply could hardly be expecled. Instead of feeling any 
way distressed over it, his letter had increased my sense of admiration 
for him all the more. 

Endowed with a fund of goodwill and affection for his students, 
Prof. Zachariah was never lacking in strictness in the discharge of 
his duties. While in Presidency College, he is said to have stopped 
the increment of one of his colleagues in the department for his 
failure to carry out his verbal instructions. While working as the 
Principal of Hooghly Mohsin College and while sending up students 
for University Examinations he never published the names of 
candidates sent up. His notice was cryptic and it contained only the 
names of students detained. It also contained a note to the effect 
that he would not be able to see any one in connection with the 
promotion. Wedo not know how many Principals in these days 
would dare follow bis example. Prof. Zachariah was never loud but 
his ways were always very effestive. We never heard him talking of 
discipline but we do not remember any act of indiscipline, committed 
by any student, so long as he was atthe head. The very name of 
Prof, Zachariah created a spell in our mind and we never thought of 
breaking it by indulging in acts which he would resent. 

An erudite scholar, remarkable for his thoroughness and method, 
Prof. Zachariah had written so little. He had written little beyond 
the History of Hooghly College, published on the occasion of its 
centenary celebrations. That book would of course remain an 
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Indespensable reference for reconstruction of the history of education 
in Bengal in the 19th century. On that occasion, he also compiled 
a Register of teachers and students who entered the portals of the 
College during the previous 100 years. The amount of iabour involved 
in this was stupendous. I: contained not only the names of teachers 
and students but also a brief outline of their career. Some of his 
articles, probably not exceeding a dozen, lie scattered in several 
journals, notably in the older issues of the Bengal—Past And Present. 
They can fittingly be collected and published in the form of a book. 


Hooghly Mohsin College was particularly fortunate in having him 
at the helm of affairs during the centenary celebrations. The specious 
Students Common Room there was constructed under his personal 
supervision, It was an usual sight in those days to see him in his loose 
pyjamas in the morning, supervising the construction of tre building. 

How did Prof. Zachariah, who had spent his life as a teacher in 
Bengal, feel about his job, at the close of his career? Itis sad to note 
that his experience was not one of unmixed happiness. He used to 
say that his experience of Honours class in Presidency College was the 
best, and of the Fost-Graduate classes of Calcutta University, the 
worst. As late as 1943, in a letter written to me he said, ‘‘Hducation 
in Bengal is not what it should be.” 


Prof. Zachariah disliked the control of education by ‘professional 
administrators and professional politicians’. Prior to the appointment 
of Director in 1854 the controlling power was the General Council 
composed of men like Macaulay, Trevelyan, Ryan, Camerun and 
Bethune. Prof. Zachariah held that that was the ‘golden age’. ‘‘These 
men were capable of taking a larger, more generous view of education 
than more mediocre msn who immersed in the details of administration 
seem to have believed that circulars spalt policy and ‘returns’ meant 
progress” (Hist. of Hooghly College, p. 43). He says further in the 
same vein, ‘“The flowers of human charity and generous praise wither 
in the arid climate of departmental administration ...A change like 
this of spirit affects in many subtle and impalpable ways the whole 
character of the educational system.” (Ibid, p. 45.) 

Tt is interesting to note what Prof. Zacharirh, a Govt. servant, 
throughout felt about the Govt. Colleges. He writes thus: There the 
human personality is hampered on every side. An elaborate code of 
rules and regulations fetters freedom and experiment. Frequent 
transfers prevent a man from getting to krow his colleagues and pupils 
and from planning any improvements which will take time to mature 
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and bear fruit. In any event every proposal for improvement has to 
run the gauntlet of successive scrutinies, from the Director, the 
Education Deptt. and perhaps the Finance Deptt.-—and if if comes 
through at all, emerges limp and emaciated, months or probably years 
after its initiation. Promotion generally involves a change cf work. 
In such circumstances, the interests and affections, the thoughts 
and hopes of a man cao never atiach themselves strongly to a 
single institution. The principle of religious neutrality again forbids 
any sharing of one’s profounder beliefs and loyalties and the inter- 
course of teacher and pupil is necessarily on a superficial plane. Many 
of these defects are inseparable from ihe ordered routine of a public 
department, but their cumulative effect is to weaken the influence of 
personality.” (1bid, p. 77.) 

What administrative ‘sanction’ in a Government College means 
may be illustrated by the fact that the Lieutenant Governor had to 
sanction ‘‘the expenditure of three annas Incurred by the Principal 
of Hooghly College during the month of April, 1879, in the purchase 
of a copy.of a Bengali Almanac for the use of the College’’. (Ibid, 
p. 101.) 

. Prof. Zachariah also regretted the standard of examinations in 
Bengal. On this he wrote: ‘“‘The standard of the Matriculation has 
certainly not been raised, but the standard of all higher examina- 
tions has probably been lowered.” (Ibid, p. 81.) 

Quarter of a century has passed since these words were written. 
The number of schools, Colleges and Universities has multiplied. The 
amount allotted to education in the State Budget has increased many 
times. But paradoxically enough, the standard of education has 
not improved. Rather it has steadily deteriorated. Viewed in this 
context, Prof. Zachariah’s note sounds all the more real. It is an 
accepted fact that more expenses do not always mean better 
education. The Interim Education Report of the Statulory Com- 
mission made it clear when it wrote thus: “It is comparatively 
easy to vote money and to secure plausible figures of numeri- 
cal progress in attendance at primary classes. But to spend that 
money to solid practical advantage, in pursuance of a well-defined 
policy, carried out by efficient agencies, is not easy.’’ 


We as students had little opportunity of knowing about Prof, 
Yachariah’s relation with his colleagues. But we had ‘reasons to 
believe that they were the most cordial. Our belief was confirmed 
when prior to his retirement Prof. Rampada Majumdar, an outstand- 
ing teacher of our time, in the farewell meeting presided over 
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by Prof, Zachariah, said that of all the Principals he had worked 
under, he had found the last one to be the best. Those who knew 
Prof. Majumdar felt thas these were not mere words of empty 
platitude. They did spring from the core of his heart. His apprecia- 
tion of Principal Zachariah agreed so well with ours, that we accepted 
it at its face value all at orce. As students we can say this much that 
we never entered his room without coming out of it happier and 
braver. 

The death of Prof. Zachariah in Londen hadr emoved a remarkable 
person from the field of world History. To his students, friends and 
admirers, it was a personal loss. Shortly after they met in Calcutta, 
anxious to condole his death and also to perpetuate his memory. 
Five years have passed since then and the sponsors of the meeting do 
not seem to have made any headway towards the latter end. Those 
who knew him, would preserve his memory, as one of the most trea- 
sured gems, in their hearts, Bui nevertheless a tangible expression 
of their deep debt of gratitude to him would be very appropriate. 
By honouring Prof. Zachariah we would just honour ourselves 
and what is more, inspire the ever-growing number of teachers and 
students of History in Bengal, removed from him by time and space. 


ON THE LEGITIMACY OF OBVERSION 
AND INVERSION 


Dr. RAMACHANDRA Pan, M.A., LL.B., D.Parn. 
Principal, K. N. College, Berhampore 


Obversion is ordinarily described as a kind of immediate inference 
in which we change the quality of the given proposition and at the 
same time replace its predicate by its contradictory. Itis also called 
Permutation. W. E. Johnson has symbolised the fundamental 
problem of obversion as that of passing from ‘S is-not P’ to ‘S is non-P’. 
This formulation of the problem may be readily accepted provided we 
have no difficulty in passing from ‘Sis P’ to ‘S` is-not non-P’. For 
the present we shall be concerned with the first problem, namely, that 
of passing from ‘S is-not P’ to ‘Sis non-P’. Johnson notes with 
regret that “this transformation from the negative proposition to the 
positive assertion of a negative predicate has been assumed as almost 
trifling, and as only too obvious’. He justifies his remark by pointing 
out that the obversion of ‘S is-not! P’ into ‘S is non-P’ is valid only 
when we have an additional premise ‘5 is’. For when the negative 
predicate ‘non-P’ is affirmed of ‘8’, the existence of ‘S’ is implied, but 
the mere assertion of the proposition ‘S is-not P’ does not necessarily 
mean that. Now ‘S is-not P’ may be regarded as just the contradic- 
tory of ‘Sis P’. But there are two ways of contradicting the propo- 
sition ‘Sis P’. One wayis to deny the very existence of “S' while 
the other way is to deny that ‘P’ may be predicated of ‘S’. It follows 
therefore that the coutradictory of ‘Sis P’ should be stated in the 
form of a composite proposition, ‘Hither ‘S is-not’ or ‘S is non-P’.”’ 
It follows further that the obverse of a simple proposition like ‘S is-not 
P’ is not necessarily ‘S is non-P’ unless we rule out the alternative ‘S 
is-not’. Butifan additional premise is necessary for the validity of 
the conclusion, obversion can by no means be regarded as a form of 
Immediate inferenec. 


Johnson sums it up by pointing oub that the two propositions ‘S 
is P’ and ‘§ is non-P’ are not really contradictory to each other. For 
they may be false at the same time when °S’ does not exist. In other 
words, ‘Sis not P’ isnot unconditionally equivalent to ‘S is non-P’, 
It is suggested therefore that the obversion of E & O into A & Lis 
legitimate so long as the existence of the subject is assured. But is 
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this assumption really necessary? J. N. Keynes has submitted, how- 
ever, a slightly different conclusion. He has dealt with the funda- 
mental supposition of immediate inference: ‘‘Let no proposition be 
understood to imply the existence either of its subject or of its pre- 
dicate.’ His considered opinion is that obversion remains still a 
legitimate process of inference. He interprets ‘All S is not-P’ (which 
is the obverse of ‘No § is P’),' as implying that if there is any ‘S’, 
there is also some ‘not-P’. This is also implied—and necessarily implied 
—by the proposition ‘No § is P’. But there isa controversy on the 
correct interpretation of ‘All Sis not-P’. It may be asked whether 
the existence of ‘S’ is necessarily implied by an infinite proposition of 
this type. There is amore acute form of this problem if we have to 
interpret a singular-cum-infinite proposition like ‘Sis not-P’. It 1s 
doubted whether the existence of ‘S’ is aypothetical even in this case. 
Moreover, the existence of ‘S’ remains vague when it is simply stated 
that ‘S is-not P’. If in both cases the existence of ‘S’ is assumed (or 
denied), the two propositions ‘S is not-P’ and ‘S is-not P’ are found 
to be identical with each other. Butif the non-existence of ‘S’ may 
be allowed by the latter when the former clearly posits its existence, 
they cannot be unconditionally equivalent to each other. Extending 
this argument one step further one may even challenge the supposed 
equivalence of ‘S is P’ to ‘S is-not not-P’ and therefore the legitimacy 
of obversion as such. 

However, 1f we disregard the peculier nature of infinite proposi- 
tions as distinct from both affirmative and negative propositions’ there 
is at least one way of justifying obversion as an unconditionally legiti- 
mate process. Let ‘S is-not P’ be our obvertend. The obvertend in this 
case may be regarded as the contradictory of ‘Sis P’. This supposition 
makes it difficult for us to assess the real nature of 'S’. For we may 
deny ‘Sis P’ either by denying the existence of ‘S’ or by stating that 
‘S’ exists but is other than ‘P’. The denial of the existence of ‘S’ may 
appear to be in conflict with the existential import of “S` in ‘Sis not-P’. 
But this conflict can be removed if we admit that the two propositions 
‘S isnot P’ and ‘S is not-P’ belong to the same universe of discourse. 
The term ‘S’ in the two propositions musi be interpreted in the self- 
same way if they belong to the same context. In interpreting the 
obvertend and its obverse we have no right to interpret the common 
term ‘S’ in different ways. Whatever be the difference between 
infinite and negative (or affirmative) propositions, that difference does 
not make any material change here so Jorg as we interpret the subject 
in the self-same way. Yet one more knotty problem persists. And 
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that is in respect of the conclusion being interpreted apart from its 
premise. This difficulty is resolved, however, if inference is regarded 
as an integrated process. Not only does the content of the conclusion 
ollow from that of the premise, but the former must be interpreted 
in terms of the latter. The legitimacy of obversion is conditional in 
this sense only. But even when the difficulty in the interpretation of 
the subject-term is removed, there may arise a second difficulty in 
interpreting the predicate. This problem is peculiar in so far as the 
predicate of the premise is ‘P’ while that of the conclusion is ‘not-P’. 
We suggest, however, that this difficulty also may be solved by inter- 
preting the premise and its conclusion together as belonging to the 
same contextual whole and holding that ‘P’ and ‘not-P’ must be inter- 
preted in the light of the self-same context. In other words the 
process of inference must be regarded as an integration of the premis; 
or premises on the one hand and the conclusion on the other. 
Regarding the legitimacy of inversion we like to submit that it is 
linked up with that of obversion. It must be admitted, however, that 
a simple refutation of the charge of illegitimacy against obversion is not 
sufficient for proving the legitimacy of inversion. Inversion has a 
special problem of its own. In inverting the ‘A’ proposition ‘All S is 
P’ we have two conclusions : (a) ‘Some not-S is not-P’ and (b) ‘Some 
not-§ isenot P’. While the former is said to be the complete inverse 
of ‘A’, the latter is its partial inverse. Now the invertend ‘All § is P’ 
does not obviously distribute its predicate, but the predicate of (b) is 
clearly a distributed term. Yet the partial inverse of (a) has been 
deduced by means of an apparently legitimate chain of reasoning. 
J. N. Keynes has quoted the opinion of Dr. P. K. Ray (p. 107, Formal 
Logic, Third Edition Rewritten & Enlarged, 1894) rejecting the vali- 
dity of inversion. Dr. Ray finds fanlt with obversion, ‘‘which assumes 
that the term ‘P’ has a contradictory and is therefore limited in its 
sphere, although in the original premise its limitation is not Implied 
and it may cover the whole sphere of thought and existence’ (Deduc- 
tive Logic, p. 318, quoted by J. N. Keynes). This alleged defect of 
obversion affects inversion also. Approaching, the problem from a 
slightly different direction Keynes investigates the conditions of its 
validity. He apparently thinks that the validity of inversion is condi- 
tional and so long as this condition remains unfulfilled, inversion 
remains illegitimate. This appears to be true al least in respect of the 
partial inversa of ‘A’. It may appear to be necessary therefore to state 
explicitly the condition of its legitimacy. It is undoubtedly possible 
that even when ‘P’ is undistributed in relation to ‘S’ it will be 
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distributed in relation to ‘not-S’. But :f the possibility is not realised, 
inversion in this case becomes an illegitimate process. A brief discus- 
sion on the nature of this possibility is however necessary. 

The distribution of a lerm is, we submit, not absolute, but always 
in relation to another term. The case fcr term-by-term reductionism 
has been lost because judgement rather than a term should be regarded 
as the unit of knowledge. Applying this principle here we may hold 
that the idea of distributed terms must also be interpreted in that light. 
A term by itself is neither distributed nor undistributed. It is in 
relation to another term that it may be distributed or undistributed, 
Even if a term, say ‘P’, is undistributed in relation to ‘8’, there is no 
bar to its being distributed in relation to ‘not-S’. Secondly, the fulfil- 
ment of this possibility may not imply that ‘S’, ‘not-S’, ‘P’ and ‘not- 
P’, all represent existing classes. For some of the classes concerned 
may be merely intelligible classes. Moreover; the assumption involved 
ought not to be treated as an additional proposition. For inversion 
in that case becomes a form of mediate inference. Still the need of 
the assumption makes inversion a conditional process of inference and 
it is necessary for us. to examine whether the legitimacy of inversion 
can be rendered independent of all asscmptions. In our opinion it is 
not necessary for us to assume that ‘‘ ‘S’, ‘not-S’, ‘P? and ‘not-P’, all 
should represent existing classes’’. Bus what is indispensable is that 
they should bave definite meanings in accordance with which the 
subsequent deductions have to be interpreted. For when both ‘S’ and 
‘P’ exhaust the range of existence, neither ‘not-5’ nor ‘not-P’ repre- 
sents an existing class and yet we may interpret the partial inverse of 
‘A’ in the light of the definite meanings we may ascribe to ‘8S’, ‘not-9’ 
and ‘P’. An assumption about their definite meanings is by no means 
a proposition. A context determines the meaning of a proposition and 
therefore those of its terms also. This mode of determination is not 
an additional proposition ; itis rather inherent in the premise itself 
as understood in relation to the context. | 

Lastly, we submit that ifthe mede of interpreting a preposition 
is at all to be regarded as a proposition on the ground of its rendering 
definite the meaning ofa term, it must be regarded as a proposition 
of a completely different order andthe theory of types as stated in 
Whetebead and Russell’s Principia forbids us to place it on the same 
footing as the proposition so interpreted. In any case every proposi- 
tion must indicate a way of its intecpretation; but whatever be its 
importance, tbis does not prove by itsel? that the immediate inference 


from that proposition is consequently conditional. 


1 In this paper we have made no distinction besween not-P and non-P. 
Reference :—(a) W. E. Johnson—Logic, Part I. {b} J. N. Keynes~Formal Logic, 
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Hymn No, 28 


In the first section of hymn No. 23 the pious devotee prays to God 
for His mercy, He beseeched God not to escape his sight stealthily. 
He is solicited to stay in the heart of the votary as a friend without 
the knowledge of others, God plays hide and seek as it were 
in the universe, He escapes the notice of His devotee and is 
not so easily revealed to the latter even though he earnestly 
searches for Him in many regions of the world. He is again 
prayed for the assurance of His capture in the heart of the 
votary and not for deceiving him. God is begged again not to 
escape stealthily from the sight of His devotee, The real signifi- 
cance here is that it is very jhard to realise God even though 
a votary searches for Him all over the world. He resides concealed 
in the heart of His pious devotee. To realise God a pious votary 
must release his mind from the evil propensities when he will 
sea the presence of the divine lord not only in his heart but 
also in all living beings and things, 


In the final section of the hymn the votary blames himself 
for his failure to realise God in his heart. He realises that his 
heart is hard and is not fit to receive the feet of God there. 
Here the urgency of ‘Sama’ or the discipline of the mind by 
releasing it from the evil propensities to receive God is stressed. 
Next the votary surrenders him-self to God for His grace to 
melt his heart, Without divine grace it is not possible for any 
ascetic given to asceticism to contro] his mind. Hence he submits 
himself to God for His divine grace to prepare his mind to receive 
Him there, Here is expressed the unwavering faith of the devotee 
In divine grace. Even if he does not practise asceticism his heart is 
sure to blossom forth into a flower and then transform it into a 
fruib if a particle of divine grace flows from there. Hence God is 
beseeched not to steal away from the heart of the votary escaping 
his sight. Here is stressed the universal truth that Gpd can be 
realised by a devotee in his heart only through divine grace. To 
realise Him the heart must be soft full of love for all living 
beings and things. All the undesirable instincts and their 
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concurrent emotions must be sublimated by rousing in the mind 
of the devotee love for God and His created beings. 

Analysis of hymn No. 28 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions ; repulsion, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, 
repulsion, religiosity, and repulsion; and disgust for the idea of God's 
escape from the sight of the votary, love for God and the invitation 
accorded to Him to reside in the heart of the devotee, grief for 
not finding God in verious regions of the earth, love for God, 
disgust for His escape from the notice of the devotee, love for 
God, disgust for the votary’s hard heart, love for God, and disgust 
for the idea of God's escape from the sight of the devotee, These 
instincts and emotions may be expressed through the dandapaksa 
angahira composed of the following karanas: dandapaksa, Jina, sūci, 
lina, aksipta, aksiptarecita, nikutta, lina, and vivrtta. 


Hymn No, 24 


In hymn No. 24 is stressed the truth that the ardency of love 
for God does not die in the heart of a devout votary even 
though he fails to realise the creator in his heart. In despondancy 
and grief the devotee seeks consolation from God to help him in 
his devotion to Him all through his life. Under the influence of 
the ardency of divine love a devout vctary pines for God in sleep 
and in dream even though he fails to realise Him in his heart, 
It is not so easy to realise God, A devout devotee must absorb 
his mind completely in the thought of God even in sleep and dream. 

In the second section of the hymn is stressed that material 
prosperity is nothing in comparison with spiritual salvation. An 
ideal devotee may live in peace in his family and earn abundant 
wealth but he must maintain mental equilibrium by rousing in him 
nirveda rasa or indifferent attitude to worldly objects with the help 
of santa rasa or peace as his mind is set upon God with the 
constant thought that he has achieved nothing, He further appeals 
to God that he has not achieved real wealth of knowledge, that 
is the realisation of God and thas his mind is full of pathos in 
sleep and dream. The real significance of the, second section of 
the hymn is that mundane prosperity is not real wealth. Real 
wealth is spiritual wealth which is achieved only through the 
realisation of God in mind. Unless and until God is realised a 
pious devotee is mentally afflicted even in sleep and dream. 

In the third section of the hymn appeal is again made to God 
so that the votary may remember thas the road is still lying ahead 
lest he may happen to sit by its side through lethargy and prepare 
his bed on the dusts with great care. Furthermore, it is his ardent 
desire that he may not forget his path and may have affliction 
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in sleep and dream. The real significance of the section is that a pious 
devotee strives all through his life for the realisation of God in 
him with his mind absorbed in the thought of Him, The mind 
must be constantly on the alert against the undesirable iustincts 
and emotions which are like dusts lying on the path leading to the 
creator. Here ‘‘yadi dhildya Sayana pati sayatane’’ or if I lay the 
bed on the dusts with great care refers to the temptations of the 
world such as love for wife, children, parents and other relations, 
grief for their bereavements, and attachment for mundane pleasures 
and honour, These are really dusts lying on the path of virtue 
leading to God. Here poet Tagore is thinking of ‘dama’ or the 
control of the senses and ‘sama’ or the control of the mind as the 
means for the realisation `of God. These should be  sublimated 
by a devout votary in his mind with great care and effort by 
rousing in him his love for God prompted by the instinct of 
religiosity. Here the devotee’s mind must pine not for his dear 
relations but for God in sleep and dream. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn it has been stressed 
again that a votary should always think of God. He may be 
happy in the midst of his wife, children, and relations; he may 
earn immense fortune and decorate his house but he should 
remember that he has not brought God to his abode. The real 
Singnificance here is that a devotee may be happy with his 
mundane possessions but the real happiness lies in his spiritual 
salvation for which he must strive by bringing God into his decorated 
abode or the heart saturated with divine thoughts. The devout 
votary must grieve for Him in sleep and dream till he achieves 
self-realisation, Here the superiority of spiritual wealth to mundane 
pleasures and fortunes is emphasised. 

The following instincts and emotions are implied in the analysis 
of hymn No. 24: appeal, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, Santa rasa, 
appeal, repulsion, religiosity, and appeal; and grief for not realising 
God at heart, love for God, grief, love for God, nirveda rasa, grief 
for not realising God, disgust for mundane pleasures, love for God, 
and grief for not. realising Him. These instincts and emotions are 
expressed through the ardhamatalli angahara composed of the following 
karanas: ardhamatalli, lina, sūci, akgiptarecita, samanakha, sūci, 
elakakrdita, lina, and sūci. 


Hymn No. 25 


In hymn No, 25 is sung a note of pathos arising out of-~ 
separation from God which is noticeable in devout devotees and 
in their environments. In the first and the second sections of the 
hymn is described the pangs of separation from God that are 
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constantly noticed in the environment. Thus in the universe all 
animate. beings and things are lamenting from thei: separation from the 
creator. This is noticed in the groves where the birds chirp and 
the bees hum as if in grief. In the upper atmosphere of the sky 
strong winds blow as if in search of Gcd with great speed while 
making terrific noise as though lamenting for not finding Him there, 
Strong waves are constantly rolling up in the vast oceans in the 
rainy season as though they are mourning for their separation from 
God. In the sky the stars stand in silence with their twinkless 
eyes throughout the whole night as though plunged into grief for 
their fruitless searches for Him. When torrents of showers drop 
upon the leaves of trees in the rainy season causing sounds it 
seems as though they are lamenting for their separation from God. 
Devout persons with their grief-afflicted minds failing to realise God 
in them see the whole universe with its winds, stars, oceans, 
groves, birds and bees is plunged into grief in vain searches for Him. 


In the last two sections of the hymn is portrayed the prevalence 
of grief for separation from God in every family. The devout 
householders pine for Him under the influence of untold mental 
afflictions, Their hearts are pent up with divine love and countless 
desires which are manifested in their sorrows and works. Their 
. love for God is ardent, it is expressed in their prosperity, adversity, 
and in their daily works. Love for Goa, once roused in the mind 
of- the devotee, does not decline like the love of flesh. It is 
constantly on the increase which makes the pious votary restless 
for separation from God. He is reminded of it in the last section 
of the hymn where is mentioned bow the mind of a votary is 
resounded with the pangs of separation from God in his melodious 
songs all through his indifferent life’ A pious devotee is indifferent 
to his mundane pleasures and riches having sublimated his 
love for them by rousing in him his love for God which is 
resounding in his mind through melodious songs. ‘The real significance 
of the hymn in all its four sections is that the ardency of love 
for God in its acute from burns the heart of a devotee who is 
indifferent to worldly objects and notices his pangs of separation 
from God everywhere around him throughout the whole universe. 

Analysis of hymn No. 25 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, appeal, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, appeal, 
repulsion, and religiosity; and love fcr God, grief for separation 
from God, love for the creator, grief for separation from Him, 
disgust for worldly objects, and love for the creator. These instincts 
and emotions are expressed through the atikranta angahara composed 
of the following karanas: atikranta, sūci, lina, nupurapada, 
aksiptarecita, sūci, aksipta, and lina. 
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Hymn Nos. 26-27 


‘In hymn No. 26 a note of optimism is sung when the pangs - 
of separation from God are sublimated in the mind of the votary 
by rousing in him joy in hearing the divine call from behind the 
darkness of evening arising from the river of love much after the manner 
of the sounds arising from the river while filling up an earthen vessel 
with water. 

In the first two sections of the hymn is described how the 
devotee, at the approach of evening casting its dark shade upon 
the earth, goes to the river to fill up his earthen jar with the 
river water when its flow makes sounds undulating the evening 
sky. At the time of fillmg up the earthen jar with water it makes 
sounds. Here it is evident that a large number of persons must 
have gone to the river to fetch water. Otherwise the whole evening 
sky cannot be resounded wtih sounds. While going to the river 
for water the votary hears the call of somebody on the road-side 
in a familiar voice which encourages him to go to the steps in the 
river, that is the river of love, fo fill the jar, here the heart 
with love. The rea! significance here is that a devotee in the 
evening of his life is hastening to the river of love flowing from 
God when he is surprised to hear the voice of cali from God 
from behind in a familiar voice. Here the flowing of divine love for 
the votary in the form of a river is meant. 

The road leading to the river of love is solitary and nobody 
traverses through that path. The real significance is that the path 
leading to God is difficult to traverse and very few persons choose 
to tread there. Here disgust for walking through such a difficult 
path is evident. In the viver of love there arises waves moved 
by the unrestrained winds. The devotee does not know anything 
about his return to his home Here an element of odium and 
stupor are evident, for, the votary does not know whom he is 
going to meet. Near the steps of the river of love a stranger plays upon 
his vind or stringed musical instrument on board the boat when 
the votary moves to fiJl his earthen jar, that is the heart, with 
divine love. Heres love for God is implied. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is stressed how 
a votary with his mind full of frustration and afflictions at last 
in the evening of his life hears the voice of God when‘ his mind 
is undulated with the waves of divine love arising from the river 
of love and hears the divine music from the boat there. Here the 
boat must be the body of five elements. Here the mind of the 
devotee is to be purified by the ardency of love for God and 
thereby mental afflictions for not realising Ged so easily are to be 
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sublimated, Sama or the control of mind through divine love is 
Implied here. Sincerity of purpose must be tested by a long ordeal 
. and the agonies of mind before divine grace is achieved. 


In the first two sections of hymn No. 27 is described the 
rainy season in the month of .Bhidra (August—September) when 
it rains incessantly with unrestrained showers through the pores 
of the sky as it were, Torrents of rain-fall are accompanied by 
storms which swing in the al forest at intervals while making 
sounds. Rain-water rolls over the fields in a zig-zag course when 
it seems as though somebody is dancing having blown away the 
matted locks of the clouds. Here in shawers and storms, if seem, 
as if God is dancing with joy in response to the anxious call 
of His votary when storms are blowing followed by showers which 
agitate the mind of the ardent devotee. Here the ardency of love 
for God greatly agitates the mind of the devotee when in joy he 
imagines to have sight of the divine personality. 

In the third and the fourth sections of the hymn mental 
agitations of the devotee are described thus: showers and storms, 
described above greatly influence ths mind of the votary which 
runs out of the body, as it were, in response to them when the 
waves of love having overflown his breast fall at the feet of the 
stranger, that is, God. The real significance here is that the 
storms are the agitations of the mind of God and showers are 
His tears which exert similar influence upon the mind of the 
votary when the waves are gushing forth from the flowing river 
of ‘love in his mind and in responsa to the external storms are 
washing the feet of the lord. The waves of love are flowing out 
with intoxication having broken the gates of the heart as it were. 
The votary enquires to know who is intoxicated in this manner 
in and out of the house, that is, the body. The rea} significance 
here is that the storms of divine love at last rouse love in the 
mind of the votary who is intoxicated under its influence when 
love for God overflows from his mind breaking through his heart 
in an unrestrained manner. Here the despondancy of the mind is 
sublimated by the effulgence of divine love. z 

Analysis of hymn Nos, 26 and 27 indicates the following instincts 
and emotions: acquisition, religiosity, parental instinct, repulsion, 
self-abasement, religiosity, acquisition, parental instinct, and religiosity ; 
and joy, love for God, love of God for the devotee, disgust for the 
difficulties lying on the path of virtue, fear, love for God, joy, 
love of “God for the votary, and the ardency of love for God. 
These instincts and emotions are to be expressed through the 
kuficita angahara composed of the following karanas kuñcita, lina, 
Avarta, aksipta, dandapaksa, aksiptarecita, kuñcita, avarta, and lina, 


~ 
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Hymn No, 28 


In hymn No, 28 the mind of the votary is switehed over. 
to grief when the cverflow of love is subsided for not realising 
God there. In despondency he implores God as prabhu or lord. 
Here is a distinct reference to ‘disyabhava’ or the mental condition 
of a slave as he prays before his master for his mercy. The real 
Import here is that a master feels for his slave. Hence the 
devotee considers himself to be the slave of God to win His 
grace, 

In humble submission to God the votary admits his sleeplessness 
to see Him. Though he failed to see the lord yet it gives him 
pleasure in mind for looking towards the path in the hope of 
meeting Him, The real significance here is that the votary is 
not absorbed in worldly affairs. He is conscious of the transitoriness’ 
of mundane pleasures and possessions. Hence he is awake in eager 
expectation of receiving God. 


In the second section of the hymn is described the poverty of 
the devotee’s mind for its not being brought under thorough control 
by the sublimation of the undesirable imstincs and emotions with 
the help of love for God. Here ‘dhila’ or dust has a distinct 
reference to the undesirable instincts and emotions. Hence in 
humble submission to God the votary in his utter helplessness 
solicits His mercy. In utter despair he consoles himself with his 
prayer for the divine mercy though he is not sure of receiving it, 
Here the devotee maintains his mental equipoise. 


The same trend of thought is continued in the third section 
of the hymn where the votary grieves for not having his ecmpanions 
in this world who had left him behind. They were busy in their 
manifold activities and fortunate too to predecease him. Here is 
a distinct reference to” the bereavements in the family. In grief 
the votary turns to God to have him as His companion. The 
real significance here is that everything is transitory im this world 
and relations and friends also leave us by their deaths. God alone 
is eternal and is the source of our solace in our bereavement. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is described the 
green meadow in the vicinity which is full of nectar as if were. 
Here is a distinct reference to paddy plants which are loaded with 
paddies and other autumn crops, These vegetations, being agitated 
by autumn showers and storms, seem to the eyes of the poet as 
if the green earth is agitated, which evokes tears of sympathy. 
The real significance here is that excessive rains and storms might 
destroy crops bringing untold miseries to the people. Here there 
is the reference to ‘Kakdiya re anurige’ or causes to weep through 
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sympathy. The devotee though afflicted with grief for not seeing 
God yet consoles himself with the thought of Him. Here grief is 
sublimated by mental equipoise, 

Analysis of hymn No. 28 indicates tne following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, Sainte rasa, appea., religiosity, acquisition, 
appeal, religiosity, appeal, and religiosity; and love for God, nirveda, 
rasa, grief, love for God, love for mondane objects, grief, love 
for God, grief, and love for God. These instincts and emotions 
are expressed through the samanakha angahira composed of the 
following karanas: samanakha, lina, stci, Aksiptarecita, kuficita, 
nupurapada, aksiptarecita, vaksahsvastika, and lina. 


Hymn No, 29 


In the first two sections of hymn No. 29 the votary expresses 
his ardency of love for God for whom his heart aches even though 
he is entangled with riches and relations. Here the devotee expresses 
his disgust for mundane possessions and relations and love for God. 
Though he is conscious of the presence of God in his heart yet 
he has not realised Him. In this hymn the mind of the devotee 
is switched over to the hrdayapadma ar the lotus of the heart in 
search of God from the external world, Here the ardency of love 
for Him is stressed again, when the devotee confesses in humility 
that though he is not sincere in his love for Him as his mind 
is absorbed in his happiness and miseries, yet his mind hankers 
after Him. The real significance here is that the votary grieves 
for not being able to control his mind as yet, Ib hovers between 
the heart and the external world in search of God and at other 
times it is disturbed by mundane joys and sorrows. Yet it is 
known to God that the votary’s mind desires the realisation of 
Him. 

An ideal devotee sublimates in him his joys and sorrows with 
the help of ganta rasa. In the third section of this hymn he 
grieves before God by conzessing how he eould not control his mind 
by releasing it from the influence of the instinct of self-assertion 
and its emotion of pride. He will feel greatly relieved if he can 
sublimate his pride which is his consiant companion. Here the 
instincts of appeal and repulsion and ther concurrent emotions of 
grief and disgust are implied. In grief anc disgust for the constant 
cropping up of pride in the mind the vctary admits before God how 
his mind craves for Him. Pride is a great hindrance in the path 
cf realisation. Self-realisation is possible through constant practice 
of ‘Sama’ or the control of mind when it is purified before it is 
deeply absorbed in the thought of God resulting in samadhi or 
trance, Here the votary attempts to control his mind by sublimating 
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pride with his love for God. Here the instict of religiosity and 
love for God are implied. 


In the last and fourth section of the hymn the votary makes 
his humble submission to God with the request to know when He 
will take away into His own hands whatever mundane possessions 
he owns. Being stripped of his mundane possessions his mind will 
be released from pride when it will be deeply absorbed in the 
thought of God resulting in his salvation. Here the instincts of 
repulsion and religiosity and their concurrent emotions of disgust 
.and love for God are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No, 29 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, repulsion, appeal, sdnta rasa, appeal, self- 
assertion, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion and religiosity; and love 
for God, disgust, grief, nirveda rasa, grief, pride, disgust, love for 
God, disgust, and love for God. These instincts and emotions are 
expressed through the aksiptarecita angahara composed of the 
following karanas: aksiptarecita, aksipta, sūci, lina, nupurapada, 
Sakatasya, nikutta, svastikarecita, vivrtta, and lina, 


Hymn No. 30 


In hymn No. 80 the votary appeals to God for His grace as 
he perceives for a moment His presence in natural surroundings 
when his mind dances with joy. Here the mind is switched over 
to joy from grief and despondency. . 


In the first and the second sections of the hymn is described 
the presence of God in nature. He is perceived in the golden 
rays that are dancing upon the leaves at dawn, in the clouds that 
are floating leisurely in the sky, in the breezes that send forth 
nectar to the body and thrill into the heart. Here the grace of 
God is perceptible in all these natural phenomena. 


In the third and the fourth sections of this hymn the same 
trend of thought is expressed when the rays of the rising sun in 
the early morning are said lo have dazzled the eyes of the votary. 
The morning rays, here are considered to convey the message of 
love from God into the soul of the votary, The real significance 
here is that~the morning sun with his brilliant rays sends thrill 
into the mind of the devotee which he thinks to be the message 
of love from God. In the rays of the rising sun the votary perceives 
the presence cf God who bends His face and places the eyes 
upon the face of the devout votary whose heart runs to touch 
His feet. Here the devotee’s heart is full of joy for the presence 
of God in the from of the rays of the rising sun when he bows 
down before Him with a heart full of devotional fervour, 
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Anslysis of hymn No, 80 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, acquisition, relisiosity, curiosity, religiosity, 
parental instinct, and religiosity; and love for God, joy, love for 
God wonder, love for God, love of God for the votary, and love 
for God. These instincts and emotions are expressed though the 
lina angahara composed of the following karanas: lina. kuicita, 
aksiptarecita, samanakha, svastikarecita, dvarta, and lina, 

Hymn No. £1 

In hymn No, 81 the votary seeks ‘She permission of God to 
sing In His praise. In return he begs a seat in His universal 
assembly. That is, he wants universal fame in return for the songs 
of His praise. Here the instincts of self-assertion and religiosity 
and their concurrent emotions of pride ior a position in the assembly 
of the universe and love for God are implied. 

In the second seciion of the hymn the votary admits in grief 
that he has rendered no useful service -o the God’s universe save 
that his heart’s melody is echoing in vain. Out of humble submission 
to God the devotee confesses how he only sings in melody which 
serves no useful purpose to society. Here the instinct of repulsion 
and its emotion of disgust for not doing any service to society are 
implied. 

In the third section of the hymn the votary prays before God 
to grant him the permission of singing songs while worshipping 
Him in the silent temple at night. Here the instinct of religiosity 
and love for God are implied. 

In the last and fourth section o: the hymn the devotee prays 
for the permission of God to participate in music at dawn when 
the whole sky will resound with the golden tunes of the vini—a 
stringed musical instrument. Here as dawn when the sun rises 
nature is maddened with joy as the birds chirrup and ‘the bees 
hum. All these are taken to be the music echoing forth from the 
golden ving throughout the universe when a votary given to the 
meditation of God cannot sit at rest. His mind is sure to dance 
with joy out of love for God. Hence he begs the permission of 
the Lord to join the musical soiree. Here the instincts of religiosity 
acquisition, and self-assertion and their concomitant emotions of 
love for God, joy and pride are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No, 81 expresses the following instincts and 
emotions: self-assertion, religiosity, appeal, repulsion, religiosity, 
acquisition, and self-assertion; and pride, love for God, grief, 
disgust, love for God, joy, and pride. Tsese instincts and emotions 
are to be expressed through the archsnikutta angahadra composed 
of the following karanas: ardhanikutba, lina, sūci nikutta, samanakha, 
kuficita, and ardhanikutta, 


RELIGION IN HISTORY 


Pror. CHUNI LALL CHAKRABURTHY, M.A. 
(Dept, of History, Dinabandhu College, Bongaon) 


The primitive man led a very precarious existence, He was ever 
beset with dangers; a sense of insecurity dogged him in every step. 
Contrary to the popular romantic notions about freedom of the savage, 
in reality he was less free inasmuch as he was technologically less 
equipped to control nature to serve his interest.‘ Naturally enough 
some sort of reliance on the omnipotence of nature was destined to 
flourish in such a state, Living ashe did in the closest embrace of 
nature, if appeared to him also as the source of all his daily needs. 
Since he was a human being and superior in mental equipments he 
had, of necessity, to find out causal relations, howsoever crude that 
might have been, in the different aspects of nature.” If nature was 
conceived of being the source of all power, it was uot considered totally 
superior to man ; rather he thought himself a part of nature. Nature 
often inspired awe and wonder in the hearts of the savage who tried 
to constrain or coerce it by means of magical performances. Sir 
James Frazer here makes a functional distinction between the magic 
and religion in that the latter tries to concillate or propitiate the 
external power, 

Be that as if may, one cannot but agree with Frazer that ‘‘just 
as on the material side of buman culture there has everywhere been 
an Ageof Stone, so on the intellectual side there has everywhere been 
an Age of Magic’’.3 

Human knowledge moves forward along with the social evolution. 
He learns from experience. Soon he could feel that the body of myth 
he had built up was gradually loosing its efficacy and that it was based 
on wrong hypothesis. “The fatal flow of magic lies not in its general 
assumption of a sequence of events determined by law, but its total 
misconception of the nature of the particular laws which govern that 
sequence.’’* Nevertheless, through magical concepts the savage tried 
to correlate different elements of nature and fundamental defects 
notwithstanding, a faint glimmer’ of science could be discerned in the 
magical rites. ° 

V. G. Childe. Progress and Archaeology, pp. 118-4. 
H. and H. R. Frankport. Before Philosophy, p. 24. 


1 
2 
3 James Frazer. Magic and Religion (Chapter I to VII, Golden Bough), p. 90. 
4 Ibid., p. 90. 
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Man could understand gradually that the elemental forces could. 
hot be harnessed to suit his social or individual needs simply by 
cajoling or coercing nature by means of weird ritualistic performances. 


Nature came to tower over him in its awe-inspiring majesty. 
“Thus religion, beginning as a slight and partial acknowledgement 
of powers superior to mar, tends with the growth of knowledge io 
deepen into a confession of man’s entire and absolute dependence on 
the divine.’’* In its practical aspect, however, magical rites penetrated 
into religion ; without this it was not religion but theology. Prof. 
V. G. Childe observes, ‘‘For convenience only we distinguish magic 
in which impersonal mystic forces are directly controlled from religion 
in which the forces are personified and can therefore be influenced in 
the same way as men by entreaties or flattery. But really there is 
no sharp distinction. Most rituals are designed also magically to 
coerce, or at least assist, the Gods. ...’°® 


Now it must be made clear that neither magic nor religion arose 
out of pranks of an individual. “The most barbarous and the most 
fantastic rites and the strangest myths translate human need, some 
aspect of life, either individual or social.’’? Thus understood, religion 
is a product of society, not something falling out of thin air by the 
grace of God. Of course in its theoretical side it has been speculated 
differently by different thinkers carrying it to the subtle plain; of meta- 
physics. But to the people at large the faith in religion has arisen 
more out of fear that they encounter every day in their individual or 
social existence ; in utility lies its real worth. To cite an example: 
the cult of fertility even tožay has its spell in the minds of the civilised ` 
people who find in it the creative power of God. The phallic stone, 
a symbol of fecundity, is worshipped by millions of Hindu devotees, 
the educated included. The example may be multiplied, but it is of 
no use to my present purpose. The point.is that human communities 
do not worship gods out of -mere devotion shorn of desire but out of 
self-interest. The differents aspects of nature such as.earth, water, air, 
sky were personified as different gods It was not a matter of detached 
intellectual speculation, then as now, to the vast majority ; they 
invoke the condescension of the merciful power so that their earthly 
pursuits might proceed smoothly. 


5 Ibid., p. 95. 
6 V.G. Child. Man Makes Himself, p. 226, 
1 E Durkheim. The Elementary Forms of Religions Life, p. 3. 
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“The main spring of the acts, thoughts, and feelings of early 
nan was the conviction that the divine was immanent in nature and 
1ature intimately connected with society... . 

“The inanimate and impersonal nature appeared to early man 
106 as ‘it’ but ‘thou. ... 

“Hence early man would have rejected the detachment of a purely 
ntellectual attitude towards nature, had be been able to conceive if, 
ıs Inadequate to his experience’... . 


‘és 


“.... all of them worshipped Gods personifying natural powers ; 
ind all of them participated in rites which marked the turning point 
n the farmer’s year... .’”® 


At a much later date the philosophical interest developed. Indivi- 
lual thinker speculated about the existence of God and tried to probe 
nto his motto and purpose, In every country, at a higher stage of 
ts development, when the class basis of tbe society had taken its firm 
oot and a leisure class emerged out of the upper strata the philoso- 
yhical aspect of religion along with other branches of higher thoughts 
eveloped. But the practical aspect of religion, i.e., rituals and like 
erformances are deeply ingrained in human nature. This is revealed 
ry the fact that the disciples and followers of a saint more often than 
ot turn his philosophy into a cult and form themselves into a sect, 
evise various rites and performances to distinguish themselves from 
ll others. Anybody looking into the functional aspects of all major 
eligions, Hinduism, Christianity or Islam, will unmistakably see how 
ach has created its own prophets lesser saints, deified them and 
reated a set of legends to express their omnipotence, and a particular 
ody of beliefs and rituals. This arose most likely either from different 
conomic and political interests. In this way religion which once 
elped society to bring order out of chaos, was now ramifying it with 
ae result that very soon it became an instrument of oppression and 
eaction. 


The myths and legends may appear fantastic today before the 
ver expanding knowledge of science, but at a lower stage of social 
evelopment when ethical bonds among the barbarous communities 
ere very weak, when might was the right, when various cruel customs 
were the means of invoking the pleasure of gods, bigher forms of 
religion contributed greatly to bring order and cohesion among the 
superstitious uncivilised people. Take the case of Europe. After 
the disintegration of the Roman Empire Europe experienced a deluge 


8 H, and H. R. Frankport, Before Philosophy, pp. 237-8. 
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of barbarism, It was the Christianity that saved the Jand thanks to 
its ethical preachings and threat of hell in the life hereafter in the 
event of sinful action and so on. It succeeded in tempering the mind 
of the warlike Franks, Gauls, Northmen etc. During the Middle 
Ages the churches also became the centres of learning, philosophical 
and scientific speculation. Besides the afore-mentioned religion credit 
must also be given to Hebrew and Islamic religions that civilised and 
united the fierce nomadic tribes of the desert. 

Granted all these one must also look into and examine the other- 
side of the picture. The serious defects with every religion is that 
it shuts itself up within the narrow lim-.ts of the scriptures and offers 
stubborn opposition to every kind of change. Is transforms itself 
into a body of narrow doctrines and refuses to part company with 
fantastic legends and cock-and-bull etories even when the human 
mind is animated by rationalism. The more it loses its ground 
the more desperate it grows revealing its fangs and claws. It 
then stands in defence of reaction and vested interests. The 
history of Christianity since the 16th century would bear 
sufficient testimony to this effect. It was about this time 
that the Roman Catholic religion fcrgot its ethical teachings and 
moral responsibilities and hurled Europe into a most terrible 
internecine war in which brothers <xilled brothers with the name- 
of Jesus on their lips. Even prior to this open hostility and 
demonstration of naked bestiality the Humanists and the scientists 
in their scores came under the reavy blows of religion simply 
because they dared find out rational explanation of the phenomenal 
world. The Church punished them and branded them as heretics 
since their investigation did not follow in line with the scripture. 
In this way religion created a fetter to scientific knowledge and 
all kinds of social progress. In spite of terrible sufferings the 
progressive sections of the people united under the banner of 
Protestantism in defence of the emergent social forces. It took the 
garb of religion simply because of tha fact that the people of Europe, 
by and large, were still ignorant and superstitious. Nevertheless, 
it was a reformed religion that voiced the grievances of the economic, 
scientific and political aspirations of the people. The real tragedy 
was that even the Protestantism became orthodox and reactionary, 
after winning its rounds of battles. By the beginning of the 19th 
Century it played essentially the same part as Catholicism did earlier. . 
This perhaps explains the innate incapability of religion to remain a 
permanent vehicle of progress. 


t 
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I 


Here I have mentioned only Christian religion. Other religions 
also would present somewhat similar pictures, - allowing minor 
concessions in view of different background of different countries. 
Broadly the essence must be the same everywhere. 

It will be agreed that science has imbued human mind with 
intellectual audacity. The more it probes into and explains the, 
causalities of nature the more the supernatural recedes into obscurity. 
“The fundamental lessons which it seems we aught to learn from 
the . historical records is that. broadly speaking, the supernatural 
tends to descend sooner or later to the level of the natural by the 
application of scientific method.’”® 


Prof. Bury comments: ‘The further we go back in the past, 
the more valuable is religion as an element in civilisation; as we 
advance it retreats more and more into the background to be replaced 
by science. Religions have been pessimistic, so far as the present 
world is concerned.’’?” 


The myths which the religion have created regarding human 
origin and their destiny are hopelessly fatalistic ; humanity may 
hope for salvation by faith, prayer, devotion and complete resignation 
to the inscrutable will of God. This world is an illusion ; human 
endeavour has nothing to doin shaping human destiny unless it 
obtains the blessings of the almighty. 


Today it can be maintained without any fear of controversy 
that the sovereignty of science is recognised by the majority of the 
anlightened sections of the people. We should now examine 
the relation between science and religion and then attempt at 
astimating the destiny of religion in the light of history, that is to 
say, if with the progress of science the religion must wither away. 

Emile Durkheim finds essentially similar metho! applied 
both to religion and science since ‘the attempt is mide by both to 
connect things with each other, to establish internal relations between 
them, to classify them and systematise them.’ But the difference 
between the two seems fundamental despite ostensible similarity 
of method. While with the former this attempt at correlation 
and classification is based on some preconceived nolions about the 
nature of things while with the latter the method is unprejudiced 
and always subject to empirical test, examination and verification. 


? Q. N. Ridisy. Man: The Verdict of Science, p. 183, _ 
10 Bury. A History of the Freedom of Thought, p. 188. 
Io OE, Durkheim. The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, p, 429, 
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It may, however, be agreed that in spite of defects noied above, 
credit may be conceded to religion that it had helped science partially 
in its speculative aspects. Science in its practical sense of the term, 
as Prof. Childe holds, ‘‘Originated,in, and was at first identical 
with, the practical craft.’’’* 

Immanuel Kant touched the exact point when he wrote in 
his Critique of Pure Reason that the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul could not be proved by the light of intellect 
although for practical ressons, he had admitted the necessity of God. 

To the Greeks and Romans the religion was more a means of 
controlling the people of the lower strata by playing upon their 
superstitions ; tbe ruling class had no need of it. Therefore we 
seo that religion flourishes most in weakness, ignorance and 
superstition. Itis indeed a fact even today, in spite of enormous 
progress of science, the broad strata of people still believes in myths 
and wild stories. ‘The reason is not far to seek, for the vast number 
of poverty-stricken multitude lacks every opportunity of mental 
nourishment to understand the impori of science and accept its 
blessings with an open mind. They are, of course, not to be blamed, 
rather the society and its system should be held responsible for 
this. These people apart, there is also a group of scientists such 
as James Jeans, Eddington, Julian Huxley who find the mark of 
God even behind scientific knowledge. The relative shortcomings 
of science to unravel the mystery of nature and explain certain 
fundamental problems as yel have been taken by them as an eternal 
phenomena. These philosphers of pessimism forget the long and 
tortuous history of science. 

Another class of people are scared with the apprehension that 
with the rejection of God and religion the human civilisation will 
be deprived of that invisible but golden bond that binds various 
antagonistic elements in a society. True it is, as we have seen, 
that at a certain stage of the development of, society religion did 
provide unity. But today with the emergence of rational knowledge 
provided by science the means of unity may be sought within different 
elements. History will also not substantiate the claim of religions 


any longer in fusing society into one happy whole; for in the. 


past as. well as in the present we witnessed and have been witnessing 
enough ingredients of disintegration provided by religion. In spite 
of tall talks about essential unity of all religions, it has, in actual 


13 Man Mekes Himself, p. 226. 
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practice, also provided for enough materials for cutting the throat 
of the people of rival faiths. The ethical bond, shorn of any concept 
of the supernatural may take the place that once was taken by 
religion, We may term this bond as ‘Scientific Humanism’. 
Science possesses an international character and is actively fusing 
the world as a single whole ; as such it is also universal in spirit. 
Although certain prophets had in the past attempted to establish 
some sort of universal religion, the attempt failed due to obvious 
reasons. Now the opportunity has arrived when really the edifice 
of universalism can be established on the basis of scientific humanism. 
‘Scientific humanism, with its insistence upon man’s capacity for 
self direction without divine asistance has derived its strength from 
the application of reason to the study of human qualities and 
capabilities.” l 

Nevertheless, tbere are people who suffer from constant obsession 
with religion. They. insist on keeping the name even though the 
God is banished from it. 

Emile Durkheim asserts that ‘‘religion is destined to transform 
rather than disappear.” Julian Huxley foresees a religion without 
myth, + e., godless-religion and tried to make a compromise between 
science and religion. Our great poet Rabindranath Tagore proclaims 
a “Region of Man”. Call it, therefore, by any name, but religion 
as it has-been understood thus far, loses its significance as soon as 
it parts company with the supernatural. As long as religion insists 
on its mystical concepts chiefly with the help of tautology “‘it ‘surely 
stands ‘between the man and the realisation of one of his greatest 
ideals: the establishment of a religion of humanity in which man's 
progress in knowledge and social happiness shall be the supreme 
interes{.’’** 


13 G.N. Ridlay. Man: The Verdict of Science, p. 140 
M Ibid., p. 186, 


THE BHAGAVADGITA AND THE VEDAS 


BASANTA KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAY 


Some modern scholars have said that in some places the Gita goes 
against the Vedas But our ancient scholars have not said so. Sam- 
karacharyya in the introduction to his commentary on the Vedas says 
that the Gita contains the essence of the entire Vedas, 

afed Mate aaga | 

Ramanuja in the introduction to his commentary says that the 
cult of devotion ( uffata) which is the principal theme of the Gita 
is contained in the Upanishads. Madhva says that being grieved by 
the prevailing ignorance about the Vedas, the gods approached Vishnu 
who incarnated Himself as Vedavyasa and wrote the Mahabharata 
to illustrate the meaning of the entire Vedas. All of them were un- 
doubtedly great Vedic scholars and they would not have written in 
this way if at any place the Gita went against the Vedas. 

I give below the translation of some verses of the Gita which are 
relied upon by some modern scholars to show that the Gita goes 
against the Vedas, ‘‘Unwise men speak many flowering words relying 
on those passages of the Vedas which deal with the reward which 
men can get by performing Vedic sacrifices, They say that nothing else 
exists. Their minds are full of desires. They consider that the heaven 
is the highest goal of life. They are concerted mostly with rebirth and 
fruits of action and with the performanee of elaborate rituals which 
give enjoyment and wealth. ~ Men who have attachment for enjoyment 
and wealth, who are carried away by suck. words cannot have in their 
mind steadfast contemplation on the One Supreme Object of life”. 

(Gita, 11/42, 48, 44). 

But in this passage there is no condemnation of the Vedas. There 
is condemnation of a particular interpretation of the Vedas, viz., that 
the Vedas speak of no higher object than the enjoyment of heaven. 
There is no condemnation of Vedic sacrifices also. There is condemna- 
tion of the performance of Vedic sacrifices with the object of the 
attainment of the heavens. Elsewhere in the Gita Srikrishna says 
that sacrifices should not be given up, they should be performed 
because they purify the mind qqelmataa a ale ATAA aq | 
Gal eta auaa maata RAAT N 

(Gita, 18/5). 
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“The acts consisting of sacrifices, gifts and austerities should 
Ob be givenup. They should be performed, because they purify the 
mind”. If sacrifices, etc., are performed with the desire for their fruit, 
they enable the performer to attain heaven. But if they are performed 
without any such desire they purify the mind. In Gita II/42-44 
quoted above the performance of such sacrifices, ete , with the desire 
for heaven and with the idea that the heaven is the highest goal of life, 
is condemned. In the other passage quoted above (Gita XVITI-5) 
and in the verse which follows immediately it has been enjoined 
that sacrifices, etc., should be performed but without any desire for 
reward and also without any attaichment for the work itself. The 
next vere 1s :— 


varafa g aaa ag oat Hatin a | 


qasiata A are fafad RATAR u 
(Gita, 18/6). 
‘“These acts should be performed without any attachment for the 
work or the fruit thereof. This is my definite opinion’’. 
There is also another verse in the Gita which may at first sight 
appear to condemn the Vedas. 


arafa ter Page vasa | 


fea farawen faataa saq N 
(Gita, 2/45). 

“The Vedas deal with the three gunas,—satva, rajas and tamas. 
Oh Arjuna, do you surpass the three gunas. Do not be affected by 
the pairs of opposites,—heat and cold, pleasure and pain, etc. Be 
always calm. Do not be eager to possess what you have not got. 
Neither be anxious to preserve what you have got. Try to realize 
your soul’’, 

Here the word Veda refers to the Karmakanda of the Vedas to 
the exclusion of the Jnanakanda of the Vedas. Ananda Giri says in bis 
commentary. 

Agua Ha TARAS WHA | 

It is well-known that the Jnanakanda of the Vedas contains 
many references to Brahman and the soul who are both beyond the 
three gunas, satva, rajas and tamas. The following passages may be 
quoted to illustrate how the Upanishads deal with objects, beyond the 
three gunas : 


TTAUTASIAMAT | 
' (Kathopanishat, 3/15). 


rl 
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(Brahman is) without sound, without touch, without form, without 


change. 
Tel Wa ngaa AAT Aca sie fear: | 


qa Waa vata Aa AR TAA t 
(Kathopanishat, 6/14. 


‘When a man becomes free from all desires which reside in his 
heart, then the mortal man can become immortal, and he can attain 
Brahman even here”. 

When a man has no desire in his mind, he goes beyond the three 
gunas (satva, rajas and tamas). He becomes nistraigunya. 


FASAAAPAMAAAIATT wes aen Ne | 
faai fat and gaat agai agate afcasafia Hee: A 
(Mundakopanishat, 1, 6). 


‘hat Brahman who cannot be seen or who has no origin, 
no colour, who has neither eyes, nor ears neither hands nor feet, who 
is constant, all-pervading, who penetrates everything, who is extremely 
fine, whom the wise see as the origin of every:hing.”’ 

Thus there is clear mention in the Upanishads of an object 
(Brahman) who is beyond the three gunas. The Upanishads occur 
generally in the Brahmana ( stram ) portion of the Vedas, while 
some few occur in the mantra (ara) persion. The mantras and 
Brahmanas both form parts of the Vedas : 

HAA MUMNACATARLA | 
(Yajnaparibhasa sutra by Apastamba) 

Tt is therefore clear that where the Gita says that the Vedas deal 
with the three gunas, (satva rajas and tamas), the word Vedas has 
been used only in a restricted sense, viz., the Karmakanda of the 
Vedas, to the exclu-ion of the Jnanakanda. 

If the heavens are such trifling things compared with emancipa- 
tion (moksha’, the question may be asked why the Karmakanda of 
the Vedas refers so often to the heavens and the means of attaining 
the heavens? To this question Ramanuja reslies Qm his commentary 
on Gita, II 45) that the Vedas are kind to ali persons, even to those 
persons in whose rajas and tamas preponderaze and who are therefore 
very eager for enjoyment of the senses. To them the Vedas say. 
“Tf you perform sacrifices you will be able to go to heaven and enjoy 
there the pleasures of the senses much more than you ¢an on the 
earth”. Ifthe Vedas had not said so, such men in their great desire 
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for enjoyment in this world would have adopted improper means and 
would have become ruined. 

We shall now quote another verse of the Gita which may appear 
te belittle the Vedas. The verse runs as follow : 

MATAT SMTA Baa: HYNA | 
alata aay ay mata Aaaa: wi 
(Gita, 2/46). 

Samkara explains it as follows: There may be separate tanks, 
one of which may be used for drinking purposes, while others may 
be used for bathing, washing, etc. If there is a vast lake all such 
purposes can be fulfilled therefrom. In the same way by performing 
different sacrifices, various pleasures may be enjoyed in heaven. But 
one who can attain Brahman can thereby enjoy all such pleasures, 
All small joys are included in the great joy of attaining Brahma. 
Madhva also explains it in the same way. But according to some 
persons (¢.g., Bankimchandra) it should be explained thus: Just 
as there is no necessity for a small tank when the country all round 
is flooded with water, so also there is no use for the Vedas to the man 
who has acquired supreme wisdom (Brahmajnana}. But even if this 
interpretation is accepted there is no real aspersion on the Vedas. 
By following the path prescribed in the Vedas one can attain 
Brahman. After one has attained Brahman there is no use for the 
Vedas, thus it will be seen that in this passage also there is no adverse 
reflection on the Vedas. 

We shall now refer to some passages of the Gita from which it 
should be inferred that the Gita cannot go against the Vedas. In 
Gita, 4-28 several kinds of yajna (sacrifice) are mentioned and in Gita, 
4-30, 31 it has been said that those who perform any of these different 
kinds of yajna have their sins washed thereby and can attain 
Brahman. 

aaa anfiel afana nu 4/30 

aafaersaysan ate am aaa) 4/31 
Among the different kinds of yajna mentioned in 4-28 we find 
arya | «weary means merely reading the Vedas 
with proper accent and pronunciation (even without knowing meaning) 
‘that itself is a yajna according to the Gita. It will thus be» seen 
that the Gita accords such a high place to the Vedas that if a person 
takes the vow of merely reading prescribed portions of them correctly 
he can thereby attain Brahman. The word jnanagajna (qraag) in 

13-—~-2089P-—XI 
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the above passage (4.28) has been extlained by Samkara to mean 
‘knowing the meaning of the shastras’ while Ramanuja explains it to 
mean knowing the meaning of the Vedas. 

It is true that in 11/48 Srikrishna says that one cannot attain 
Him by reading the Vedas,” a statement which he repeats in 11/53.+ 
In order to reconcile these passages with Gita, 4/28, 80 and 31 quoted 
above it must be understood that the intention of Srikrishna was that 
those who regularly study the Vedas wita the desire of attaining heaven 
cannot attain Brahman, while those who study the Vedas as a means 
of worshipping Brahman can attain Srahman. Regularly reading 
the Vedas is on of the duties prescribed for a Brahmana. 

TAARAT AFA MAA AAT | 
ela ufaaesa ZARTUIARA: N 
(Manu, 10/75). 
“The six duties of a Brahmana are bleaching, reading (the Vedas), 
performing sacrifices, officiating as a priest, making gifts, accepting 
gifts’. 

In Gita, 18/45 Srikrishna says that if a man carefully performs 

the duties prescribed for his caste, he car thereby attain Braman, 
@ @ aafia: daf ward ae | 
(Gita, 18/45). 
There is thns unity in all these statements. In Gita, 17.15 also 


Srikrishna says that merely reading the Vedas regularly is a proper 
means of practising austerities 


aaga aad wat faafaa gy aq 
gaaat Ba aga aT SAR n 
(Gita, 17.15). 
‘“‘Abstaining from using words which offend others, using words 
which are true, pleasing and beneficial, reading the Vedas—these are 
the varions means of practising verbal austerities”. 
* a 3ga gii- 
a3 fafaa adifia: | 
SRU: WaT AE AN 
Be aay gaT | 
(Gita, 11/43), 
Ooo gai ager a gÀa a Genet | 


war wifey] ee geaafa at az y 
(Gita, 11/53), 
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Here also regard is shown for the sacredness of the Vedas. 
In Gita, 15.15 Srikrishna says “I am to be known by all the Vedas 
Ia aasa Jan 
dean Jefa FA N 
I am the author of the different schools of Vedanta philosophy. 
I alone know the true meaning of the Vedas”. 

Although in many places the Vedas speak of sacrifices and the 
heavens which one can attain by performing sacrifices, the underlying 
intention of the Vedas is that the sacrifices should be performed 
without any desire for heaven, so that the performance of sacrifices 
can be a means of purifying the mind and making it fit to realize 


Brahman. The different schools of Vedanta philosophy are known 
| by the names Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita, etc. They are intended to 
suit persons of different tastes. Brahman is the ultimate creator of all 


these schools (@atea#a). Brahman inspired different sages to expound 
the different systems. The words “ʻI alone know the meaning of the 
Vedas’’ refer to the deep-lying hidden meaning of the Vedas and the 
tradition that the Vedas were not composed by any persons, the Rishis 
merely getting the inspiration (RIA APARBI). 

In Gita, 16/24 Srikrishna says that the shastras are the authority 
for deciding what should be done and should not be done. 


amaa DATs 2 arataa EA | 
(Gita, 16/24) 


The word shastras refers primarily to the Vedas and secondarily 
to the books written by the Risbis to explain the meaning of the Vedas 
viz., the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Furanas, the codes of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, etc. This statement also indicates the high regard 
in which the Gita holds the Vedas. Incidentally we may examine 
in this connection an opinion expressed by Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. Sir Ramakrishna in his book ‘‘Vaishnavism, Saivism 
and other minor religious systems says ‘‘The repudiation of the sacrifice 
of animals and inefficacy of sacrificial worship are common to 
Vaishnavism and Buddhism”, By Vaishnavism, he means the 
religion preached by Srikrishna. As Srikrishna says that one should 
“follow the shastras (Gita, 16/24) andas the Vedas say that in some 
sacrifices animals should be killed, it may be inferred that Srikrishna 
was not against killing of animals in Vedic sacrifices. Further in 
Gita, 17.11 Srikrishna says that in Satvika sacrifice the rules in the 
Shastras are to be followed. We also find in the Mahabharata that 
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when Yudhirthira performed the Asvamedha sacrifice with the 
approval of Srikrishna a horse was killed. In Brabmasutra (3-1-25) 


agefafa aq a wera 
it is stated that if any one says that Vedic sacrifices are not good 
because animals are killed therein, then the reply is, “No Vedic 
sacrifices cannot be callad bad. Because the Vedas enjoin that animals 
should be killed therein’’. Commenting on this aphorism Samkara 
says that whatever the Vedas command is to do is dharma. As the 
Vedas say that an animal should be zilled in a sacrifice, that killing 
is dharma. Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava scholar, also says so. 
Thus there is no basis for saying that the killing af animals in sacrifices 
is prohibited in Vaishnavisem. The other statement of Sir Rama- 
krishna is equally baseless. Srikrishna says in Gita, 9/20, 21 that those 
who perform Vedic sacrifices and pray tc go to heaven, go there and 
enjoy the pleasures of heaven, and that when their merit is exhausted 
they come down again io the earth* the statement of Sir Ramakrishna 
is therefore wholly incorrect. There is no conflict between the Gita and 
the Vedas in this, or in any other matter. 
* fn at Maa: yaaa: 
ad feer adfa miaa | 
a yaaga ytri- 
aafe fa fa eaters y 
A iga anata faraq 
A yA avy a fafa | 
- (Gita, 9/20, 91). 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Darsan-Carlira—By Dr. S, K. Nandi, Asoke Pustakalaya, Calcutta. 
Price Rupees Three only. 


The book under review presents essays on philosophy, psychology, 
ethics and philosophy of education, The status of metaphysics, its 
present and future has been analysed and a review of the position of the 
logical positivists has been undertaken in an interesting essay which 
inspired the title of the book itself. Metaphysics is no more concerned 
with the onerous task of adducing proofs for the existence of God, soul and 
immortality. The tradition which has been firmly established by Moore 
has been upheld by the neo-platonists and neo-realists whom we find all 
around us to-day. The author seems to subscribe to this new tradition 
and his attempts at analysis bore good results. While philosophy and 
metaphysics have been assuming a positivistic character, it is coming 
close to such positive science as psychology and is gradually drifting away 
from the normative character with which ethics or logic has been credited. 
That is how one of the most eminent thinkers of to-day characterises the 
modern trends in metaphysical thinking. Dr. Nandi seems to subscribe to 
such a way of thinking and his writings have been awfully stimulating, 


The horizons for psychological studies have been ever expanding and 
it is only natural that when it expands it comes closer to many other 
sciences which were distant from it in the past. The applied psychology 
has been taken up within the orbit of psychology as it has been deemed 
futile to read psychology without having a ‘bias for appliedness', This 
dimension has been engaging the serious attention of the psychologists for 
refixing the boundaries between psychology and philosophy. The book 
under review devotes a couple of essays on this aspect and we are happy to 
say that the author could do justice to this erstwhile obscure problem, 


Essays on philosophy of education have been carefully written, Modern 
thinkers such as Dewey, Pestalozzi, Rabindranath and Gandhi have been 
brought within the compass of the broad range of discussions offered by 
the author. How the different metaphysical theories such as idealism, 
realism, utiliterianism and practicism could be applied tothe field of edu- 
cation? That is really an intriguing problem. The author has taken 
pains to write a long essay on this interesting topic. The paper is a 
commendable one and it has been written in a lucid style,. The writings 
have a literary flavour though they preserve all terseness and precision 
that accompany good specimens of philosophical essays. The concept of 
freedom is a postulate of moral judgment and that has been considered 
"a postulate in the philosophy of education as well. Every teacher must 
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guarantee his pupil’s freedom and that freedom must not be impaired 
under any condition, If it is impaired, the child is crippled. Complexes 
grow within the sub-soil of the mind. Its deep depth is stirred io the 
bottom and the mind gradually puts up prodlems which originated from 
this denial of freedom to the child. So modern philosophy of education, 
considered from a certain viewpoint may be iaken to be a normative 
science, again when judged from a naturalistic viewpoint it might be 
considered to be a natural science, Certain American School of thought 
considers adjustment with the natura! surroundings to be the aim of educa- 
tion. Itis bereft of any ideal character and as such it assumes naturalistic 
character, All these views and theories have been carefully examined by 
the author, 


The printing and get-up of the book leave sespe for improvement. We 
would expect a better finish in these regards when the second edition 
comes out, 


8. K, D.. 


Ourselves 


Deatu or Dr. KSHITISH CHANDRA CHATTERJI 


In November, we have lost a great Sanskrit scholar of our Uni- 
versity, Dr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterji. Dr. Kshitish Chandra served 
as a teacher in this University in the Departments of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology with rare distinction for over thirty-five years. 
His knowledge in the field of Vedic Studies was outstanding, and his 
mastery over the differant branches of Sanskrit Grammar and Philo- 
logy was thorough and unassailable. Scholars from different parts of 
the country looked to him for guidance and for solution of intricate 
problems. Dr. Chatterji was every inch a scholar, and he sacrificed 
his health and worldly prospects at the altar of Sanskrit Scholarship. 
His death, although at tbe fairly advanced age of sixty-six years, 
leaves a void which cannot be easily filled. Students in the field 
of Vedic studies will long remember his abiding contributions. 
Dr. Chatterji was a man of unimpeachable character and integrity. 
He never did an unworthy act to further his personal interests. His 
apparent failure in life was due to the fact that he was a philosopher 
and not a bruiser. He lived and died by the creed which he held so 
dear to his life. His courage of conviction was perhaps the most 
remarkable trait of his personality and character. 





otlifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/270/187/Aff. 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Alipurduar College Jalpaizuri bas been affiliated in Physics ani Chemistry to 
the B.Sc. Pass standard andin Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc. Paas standers of the 
Three-Year Degree Course from the session 1961-62 with permission to present its first batch 
of students with these subjects at the B.A ani B.Se. Part I Examinations in 1963 and at the 
‘B.A. and BSc. Part II Examinations in 1964 and not earliar. The College hag also been 
permitted to admit students in the 8rd-year B.Sc. class of the old Degree Course in 1961-62. 


G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar. 


& 4 UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA _ 
Notification 
No. 6/308/28 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in exteasion of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ingtitute of Education for Women, Calcutta has been affiliated in Social Studies 
asa Method subject and in the following aditional! subjects : (a) Elements of Educational 

‘ and Vocational Guidance and (b) Social Education to the B.T. Standard from the session 


1961-62. 


i Senate House, G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, (Registrar, 
The 31st July, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 0/289/170 (A ffi.) 


Tt is hereby no‘ified for general information ihat the Callege of Commerce, Midnapore 
has been affliated in Engiish, BengaJ?, Economie theory, Economic Problems of In fia, 
Economic Geography, Sesretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Indus- 
trial Lew, Accountancy, Business Organisation and in elective Group A i.e., Advanced 
Accountancy and Auditing and elective Group B, i.e , Advanced Banking (including Law and 

Practice of Banking) and Currency and Foreign exchange to the B.Com. Pass staudard of the 
Three-Year Degree Course froin the session 1961-62 with permission to present its firat batch 
of studenta with thse subjects at the B.Com. Part E Examination in 1963 and at the B.Com. 
Part IL Examination in 1064 and not earlier. 

The College has also been parmitted to admit students in the 8rd-year B.Com. (old) 
class with the ugual compulgory subjects and with Advanced Accountancy and Auditing and 
Banking and Cuvrency as special papers and present these students for the B.Com. (old 
couree) Examination in 1968. 


Senate House, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
; Calcutta, i Registrar, 
The 3lst July, 1961. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/297/171 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Loreto College, Darjeeling has 
been affiliated in English (compulsory), Bengali (2nd subject). Hindi (2nd subject)’ Nepali 
(2nd subject), Alt. English and the following elective subjects :—English, History, Ele- 
ments of Economics and Civics, and Geography to the Pre-University standard and in English 
(General), Alt. English, the following moderu Indian Languages, Bengali, Hindi and Nepali, 
and in the following elective subiects :—English (Pass & Hononrs), History (Pass & Hons.) 
Econcmics (Pass), Pul.tical Science (Pass), Education (Pass), and Geography (Pass) to the 
B.A. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course from 1961-62 with permission to present its 
first batch of students with these subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1962. at the 
eat Part I Examination in 1963 and ab the B.A. Part II Examination in 1964 and not 
earlier. 


Senate House, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 3Isi July, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 6/276/169 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Ghatal Rabindra Satabarsiki 
Mahbavidyalaya has been affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Vernacular) and in the 
following elective subjects :—fSanskrit, Bengali, History, Logic, Elements of Civics and 
Economies and Commercial Geography tothe Pre-University standard and in English 
(General), Bengali (2nd subject) and in the following electiva subjects :—Bengali, History, 
Sanskrit, Philosophy, Economics and Political Science to the B.A. Pass Standard of the 
Three-Year Degree Course from the session 1961-62 with permission to present its first batch 
of sindents with these subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1962, atthe B.A, 
Part J Examination in 1963 and at the B.A. Part IT Examination in 1984 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar, 
The 2nd August, 1961, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 6/288/184 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Midnapore Women’s College has bsen affiliated in Botany and Zoology to the 
Pre-University and the B.Sc. Pass standards and in Physiology to the B.Sc: Pass standard 
of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1961-62, with permission to 
present its first batch of students with Botany and Zoology at the. Pre-University Examina- 
tion of 1962 and with Botany,-Zoology and Physiology at the B.Sc. Pass Part I Examination 
of 1968 and the B.Sc. Part II Examination of 1964 and not earlier. ` 


od 


Senate House, G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI. 
Calcutta, i Registrar. 
The 31st July, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 0/372/172 (Afil.) 

It is hereby notified for genera] information that the Panskura Banameli College has 
been affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Vernacular). and in the following elective 
subjects :—Bengali, Sanskrit, History, Logic and Hlements of „Civics and Eeonomiss to the 
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Pre-University standard and in English (General), Bengali (Second subject) and the follow- 
ing elective subjects :—-Bengali, Sauskrit, History, Philosophy, Political Science and Edu- 
cation to the B.A. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course from the session 1961-62 
with permission to present its firet batch of studeats with these subjects at the Pre-Univer- 
sity Examination in 1962, at the B.A. Part { Examination in 1963 and atthe B.A Part II 
Examination in 1964 and not earlier, 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURL. 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/519B/174 (AM.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Vivekananda College for Women, 
Barisha, has acen affiliated in English (Compulstry), Bengali Vernacular, Elective Bengali. 
Sanskrit History, Logic, Elements of Ecoromics and Civics, Mathematics, Commercial 
Geography and Geography to the Pre-University s‘audard and in English (General), Bengali 
(2nd subiect) and in the following elective subjects to the B.A. Pass standard of the Three- 
Year Dogree Course: Sanskrit, Bengali, History, Philosophy, Economics, Political Science, 
Geography and Mathematics from the session 1961-62, i.e.. with permission to present 
candidates in the above mentioned subiests at the Pre-University Examination in 1962, B.A. 
Part I Examination in 1968 and B.A. Part IT Examination in 1964 and not earlier. The 
College has also been permitted to admit students into subjects corresponding to the above 
in the 8rd-Year B.A. Pass classes of the Old 2-Yesr course in the session 1961 62. 


Senate House, Caleutta. G.C. RAYCHAUDHUERI, 
The 29th August, 1961, l | Registra r. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0'526A/124 (Afi) 


Tt is hereby notified for genera} inform itoa that in extens’on of the a filia‘ion already 
granted, the Sree Chaitanya College, Habri, has been affiliated in Enslish to the B.A 
Honours standard, in Mathematics to the BA. and B Sc. Hono irs standards and in Che 
mis ‘ry to the B Sc. Honours standard of the ThreasYear Dagree Course from the session 
1961-62 w.th permigsion to pregont its first batch of students with these subie:ts at the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Part I Examination in 1963 aad at tha B.A, and B.Se. Park IL Examinations in 


1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 29th August, 1961. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 6/896/173-Af, 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Prafulla Chandra College, Calcutta 
hag been affiliated in English, Bengali (2nd subject), Hindi (nd subject), Tamil (2nd subject), 
Malayalam (2nd subject), and the following elective eubjects :— 

Elements of Economics and Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and 
Elements of Book-keeping, to the Pra-University standard and in 

Group I—English, Bengali, Hindi, Malayalam, Tamil, French. 

Group Ii—Econo-nic theory, Economie Problems of India, Evonomic Geography, 

Group HI— Secretaria] Practice. Commercial Mathematics. 

Group IV—Coramercia!l and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, end 
in Elective groups A (Advanced Accountancy and Auditing) and in Group B (Advanced 
Bankinz and Currency and Fore'gn Exchange), io the B.Com. Pass standard of the Three 
Year Degree Cours? with wffect from the commencement of the sess on 1961-62, ¢.¢., with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University 
Hxamination in 1962, B.Com, Pass Par. I Examination in 1963 aud B Com, Pass Tart II 
Examinstion in 1964 and not earlier. 


Sena'e House, Calcutta. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 21st August, 1981- l Registrar. 


» 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA’ 
Notification No, C/628/175/Afil. 


_ It ie hereby notified for general information that the City College of Commerce and 
Buginess Adminigtration, Calcutta bas been affiliated in English, Bengali, Hindi (Compul- 
sory), Malayalam, Alternative English, Commercial Geograpby, Commercial Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping, Logic, Elements of Economics and Civics, History and Mathematics to the 
Pre-Tniversity standard and in English, Bengali, Hindi, French, Malayalam. Economic 
Theory, Economic Problems of India. Economic Geography, Commercial Mathematica, 
Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced 
Accountancy, Auditing, Advanced Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange, Secre- 
tarial Practice, Company Management Statistics ind Insurance to the B Com. Pass standard 
of the Three Year Degree Course and in Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, 
Statistics, Business Organ‘sation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Incom Tax and Ccsting. 
Banking , Currency and Foreign Exchange, Law and Practice of Banking, Company Law 
and Practice, Secretarial Practice. Office Management and Proved ure. Statistical Theory, 
Stati.tical M-thods and Insurance to ths B.Com. Honours standard from the session 19€1-62 
with permission to present its first batch of students with these subjects at the Pre-Univer- 
sity Examinstion in 1962, at the B.Com. (Pass & Honours) Part I Examination in 1963 
and at the B,Co r. (Pass & Honours) Part TI Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 16th September, 1961. Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/865/162 LAM.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thatin extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the New Barrackpur College has beon affiliated ia Physics. Chomistry and Mathe- 
matics to the Pre Uuiversily standard with effect from the commencement of tho session 
1961-62, ie., with permission to preset candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the 
Pre- University Examination in 1952 and not earlier, l 


Senate House, Calculta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The i0th August, 1961. . Regis'rar, 


UNIVERSITY OPF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/481/55 (Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Seth Anandram Jaipuria College, Calcutta has been affliated in Mathematics 
to the B.A. Paes standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commence- 
went of the session 1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above men- 
tioned subiect at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1938 and B.A. Part IT Examination in 1964 
and not earlier, : 


Sonate House, Caleutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 10th August, 1961. Registrar. 


-+ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/424/154 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Basanti Devi College, Calcutta has beon affiliated in Sanskrit to the B.A. Pasg 
and History to the B.A. Hons. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1961-62, t.e., with permission to present candidates in the 
above mentioned subjects at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1963 and B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. C, RAYCHAUDHOURI. 
The 12th August, 1961. Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/416'60 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Mahishadal Raj College has been affiliated in History to the B.A. Hons, standard 
of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1961-62, 
ie, with permission to pretent candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. 
Part I Examination in 1963 and B.A. Part II Hxaminetion in 1964 and not earlier. 


Sevate House, Calcutta. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The [2th August, 1961, ` Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
; -⁄ Notification No. C/404/68 (A. ff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Shri Shikshayatan College has been faffilicted ın Education to the B.A. Fass 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commoncement of the session 
1961-62, 7.e., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subiectis at the 
B.A. Part I Examination in 1963 and B.A. Part IT Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
The 12th Angust, 1961, Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that :— 
1. The following persons have been disqualified, as noted against each :— 


(Gj) Prem Nath Bhagi 8/O Shri Kishori Lal Bhagi, Roll No. 64851. Matriculation 
Examination, 1961, bas been disqualified for threa Fears, i.e., 1961, 1962 and 1963, for 
impersonation. 

(ii) Madan Lal 8/0 Shri Bibari Lal, House No. 2162/7, Mohalla Pamian, Phillaur, 
who passed Matriculation Examination in 1960 uader Roll No. 161095 and impersonated 
Prem Nath Bhagi, has besu declared @3 nota fit and proper person to be admitted to any 
future Examination of this University. 

(iii) Udai Singh Rana, Roll No. 177407, Metriculation Examination, 1961, has been 
disqualified for one year for gross misbehaviour. | 

(iv) Puniab Singh 8/O Shri Ram Singh, V-lage Segnebr, P. O. Chauntra (Mandi) 
H. P.) who tampered wich the date of birth entry in tra birth certificate submitted by him 
for correction in his date of birth, has been disqualified for two years. 

9. A Degree Course in Architecture (Bachelor ci Architecture} has been instituted. 

8. Students, who are unable to appear in the Intermediate Examination, September 
1961, due to shortage of lectures, have been perrutted to appear in this examination in 
September, 1961, as private candidates. - 

4. Persons, who obtained the B.A. degree in 1947 unfer the Social Service regala- 
tions are already permitted to appear in the B.A. Hxamination after surrendering their 
degrees. Such persons can join 4th year class. This concession shall be available up to the 
examination of 1968 only. 

5- Persons, who have already passed the Ictermediate only English Examination, 
have been allowed to appear in the remaining subjecte of the Intermediate Examination up to 
1964, after which no such permissioa will be given evea to failed candidates. 

. 6. Persons desiring to appear in the additioral subjects of the Intermediate Exami- 
nation can do so up to 1964 after which, this permissicn will not be granted even to failed 
candidates. 

7. A candidate can offer Psychology for the B.A. Examination ouly if he has com- 
pleted the prescribed conrse in an affiliated college or = University Department. 


8. The result of Roll No. 73449, Matriculation Examination, 1961,chas been qnashed. 


Chandigarh, _K. S. Narang, 
-- Dated: July 7, 1961. Registrar. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, AJMER 
Notification 


The fcllowing candidates whose particulars are stated below and who were declared 
to have passed the High School Examination held by the Board in 1959. as published on 
pages 312, 314, 815 and 826 of the Gazette of India, Part [[I—Section 3, dated December 
26, 1959, have been found guilty of submitiing false Transfer Certificates of having passed 
the VIII class Examination of the institutions concerned along with their application froms 
for admission to the Examination of this Board. Their admission to the High £chool 
Examination, 1959 as also the result thereof have consequently been cancelled. 


Roll No. Name of candidate Name of father Date of birth Place of residence 
184 Chander Mirchandani Fateh Chand Mir- 10th April, 1938 Delhi 
chandani 
490 Khatu Raisinghani Nenu Singh 22nd February, 1987 Delhi 
582 Mohan Bherumal Bherumal Rangwani 24th May, 1942 Delhi 
Rangwani 
2188 Guljari Pratap Singh Suraj Din Singh 10th May, 1939 Village Itma (Dist. 


Satna) (M.P.) 


Ajmer, (S. G. SHAH) 
8th August, 1961. Secretary, Central Board of Secondary Education, Ajmer. 
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è Hans. Kelsen : Principles of International Law, p. 359, 
9 61 British and Foreign State Papers : 1870-71, p. 1198.. 

10 J,W. Garner : -Recent Developments in International Law (1925); Tagore Law 
Lectures, p. 800. 

N 1984 Dacuments on International Affairs (London), p. 643. 

1? Communication from the Turkish Government, April 10, 1936; Zid.; p. 645. 

3 Ibid., p. 648. 

4 See “The Clayton—Bulwer Treaty and the decline of British opposition to the terri- 
torial expansion of the U.S.’’- by Kenneth Bourne in The Journal of Modern History : 
September 1961, Vol. XXXIII No. 2, p- 287: also Anglo-Ameriean Isthmian Diplomacy 
by Mary W, Williams 1815-1916, 

18 Foreign Relations (1881), P. 554, cf., Hackworth Digest, Vol. 5, 349-52. 

16 More: International Law : Digest, IIT, pp. 208-209; of, Hyde : International Lew, 
Vol. 2, p. 1528, 

Brierly : The Law of Nations (Fifth Edition) p. 261. 

l8 A.D. McNair: War and Peace, p. 19. 

19 Lauterpacht : The Function of Law in the International Community, Ch. XVI. 

20 Scott: (1912), H.C.R., p. 817-318. 

41 Annual Digest : 1927-28, case No. 289. 

2 Annual Diagest : 1925-26, case No. 266. 
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2 I.C J. Repcris, 1950, p 65 at 94. 

3? Bin Cheng: General Principles of Law (1953) p. 119. 

3l Great Britain V Belgium, decided by P.C.I.J. on Dece nber 12, 1934. 

32 C.J. Reports, 1952, p. 93 at p. 126. 

3 Bin Cheng: General” Principles of Law, (1953), p. 118. 

44 Oppenheim, Inlernational Law, Vol. I (1955), p. 941. 

35 5 R 5i p. 938, 

36 Charles De Visscher: “Theory and Reality ia Public International. Law” (1957), 
Translated bytP. E. Corbett, p. 311. 

j p. 812, 


(1947) p. 401. 





42 egas Treaties and other International Acts, No. 1819. 

43 Annual Digest (1925-26), Case No, 14. 

44 Hyde: International Law, Vol. 2, p. 1525. 

45 Oppenheim—Lauterpachi : International Law, Vol. I (1955) p. 448 note 2, 

46 De Visscher : ‘Theory and Reality in Public International Law’ (1957), p. 823. 

4? U.N, Doc. E/CN. 4/367, pp. 36-88, 71. 

48 E.A. Korovin, ‘The Soviet Treaties and International Law”, 22, A,J.1.L., 1998, 
pp. 753-763, ` 
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49 R. L. Buell; International Relations (New York), 19253, p. 629. T. Y. Huang; 
“The Doctrine of Rebus Sic Stantibus in International Law” (Shanghai, 1935), p. 35. — 

50 H. J. Tobin, “The Role of the Great Powors in Treaty gRevision’; 28 A.J.I L. 
(123.), p. 487-505. 

Si Sir John F. Williams : ‘International change and international peace,” p. 76. 

52 Imuterpacht: “The Development of International Law by the Permanent Court of 
Interna'ional Justice,"’ (1984) p. 84. 

43 Lauterpacht: The Function of Law in the International Community, Part IV. 

‘4 Wild: Sanctions and Treaty Enjorcement, pp. 14-15. 

5} Forthe resolution of the Chamber of Ceputies ses Documents on International 
Affairs, 1982, 80-82. 

56 J, W. Garner, A.S.I.L. Proceedings (1932) p. 189. f 

57 Proceedings of the Hague Conference of 1£99; Carnegie Endowment Trane'ation of 
official Texts; p. 174. , 
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BHAKTI AS AN INDEPENDENT RASA 


Pror. CHINMAYI CHATTERJEE, M.A; 


In the Näļyaśästra, the oldest extant work on dramaturgy and 
theory of poetics we have a list of eight Rasas : 
AFCA VATA AT | | 
Aaaa Sears eI tae Grav vi 15 
wa Gel Ten: Theat FAA ETAT N 
In the G.O.S. edition of the Natyagistra the list mentions the 
names of nine Rasas including the Santa as the ninth. 
SERTAR TATA ABT | 
ANATNCYAMIATUA Aa AST WAT VTAT! vi 16 
The Stbayins corresponding to these Rasas are also enumerated 
there as nine: 
deian dea AAA wa aa 
graa: enfanar sathtar y 
Thus we see that Bhakti Rasa, the sole and prominent Rasa of 
devotional literature, has no place in the scheme of Rasa enunciated 
by Bharata. But we can infer the prevalence of its conception in 
early ages from its dental by Abhinava Gupta, the celebrated rhetori- 
clan of the 10th Cent. A.D. in the Abhbinavabhiarati, the famous 
commentary on the Natyasastra. In this commentary he strongly 
asserts that Rasas are only nine in number, that Sneha, Bhakti 
and Laulya should not be regarded as independent Rasas! and that 
the last, i.e., the Bhakti is an ‘anga’ of the Santa Rasa.’ 
Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Kävyaprakāsá opines that 
Rati (love) for God, King, etc. when relished, cannot reach the state 
of Rasa on account of its impropriety. It should ba termed ‘Bhiava’.* 


1 q'a aĝa ca ...... Meaeaa: Sh tase aagi ansar a a Taf 
wares waefa: war fe ae aiad wet wa aaa gat aaa A i 
qau waht Pe wana wal wd aga gareifafa agag) Àa mienia dee 
yearend atfuameari sie axl area yaaa! gi aaa aaa 

(p. 841, ch. vi) 
N.S. 

2 gaufa afad afrafwaqarcmaguias wea ae (are) fafa a eat; 
waaay TAT N 

3 qazanan aiai confer: n iv. 35. K. P. 

LEHR: iKi eee eee | 
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The same view is held by Visvanétha also. In his Sahityadarpana 
he says that the subsidiary moods ( aaiRata ) made permanent, Rati 
for God, King, etc. and the permanent mood ( eitfaara) roused only 
should be called Bhava.* 

Panditaréja Jagannatha declares that Bhaki,ie¢., love for God 
when stimulated by proper ‘Vibhavas’ can reach the state of Rasa 
like other permanent moods Rati, Soka, etc. It should not be 
included in the Santa Rasa as love (vf) and despondency ( ua ) 
are opposing to each other. Still we stould enumerate Rasas as nine 
(excluding the Bhaki Rasa) because the authority of the Natyasastra 
should not be transgressed.” 

It is the Vaisnava teachers of the Rasa school who recognise the 
existence of Bhakti as an indendent Rasa. Sri Madhusiidan Saraswati 
points out that love (tf) for Gods like Indra, should be termed 
Bhiva for its improper employmens ( satfaeamafracaq) ; but love 
(wf) for the Highest Soul (wtarat) who is one with Supreme 
Bliss ( qgata7g ), when roused by ibe stimulus of proper ‘Vibhavas’ 
and relished by the devotee is transformed into Rasa as it (i.e., the qà 
for Wate ) is far above any kind of impropriety and therefore brings 
superb delight." 


is sam, yaaa Safaga fay IIL 260. 


sygna, Bat a ma tafe | 
q aa NAs Tat a UTA aafia: | 
qaad fama Tawra: w 
qwafe aaan aaaea Aa aa ana aà uaga AERAN- 
qag aa mAn aR gayfiqernichsa a fasaa aa auR- 
Geaal LEFYTIANYARAA VUA Bal ATALETAN: | 
5 ay KaR ua a? BNI, Qaragan, vaia: ai- 
aw, amaaan wagi AE R) MJT 
afana eima a wel wadsnutaaeis, aga afgan SAANA 
zafana aAa aaan aag: | 
Gaeaf afan anaa, | 
aa: Wa: agaa Afaa fiT i 
fa fe mat faam! = 4 afe aaa afa Ratana, faaan 1 aE at 
aaga eniad atfaenfecat a aaa, fefaraararafefa awaq | wcafegiradar- 
qaaa waaka gaam sa yafaa sfa <a: efaa gåt 
q aq? a g ga Bead ganea? wfwrewdage aqi aat 
aaron q afadafraiaar werd sf aaraa ata Rasagañgādhara. I. ch. 
6 RaRa afani afaa: | 

aa: Wat i Afa aga aaz.: y 

Zaag ST Aa TUTERA, | 

agate, uaga | WAT N Bhaktirasiyana II 75-76, 
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Let us now consider if the Vaisnava rhetoricians are right in 
recognising independent existence of the Bhakti Rasa. Bharata says 
in the Natyasistra that Rasa is so called because it is a mental state 
and is pleasure to be simply aesthetically enjoyed.’ This view is 
supported by other rhetoricians also.” Nami Sadhu in his commentary 
on Rudrata’s Kavyalarhkéra, emphasising on this state of Rasa of 
being relished ( arareeat) says that: any mood whether permanent or 
subsidiary can emerge as Rasa if it is properly stimulated and relished.’ 
How then can we negate the independent existence of the Bhakti 
Rasa in which this fundamental characteristic of the Bhakti-bhava 
is present ? - Can any one deny that iove for God of the devotee is 
not stimulated by proper vibhavas and relished by bim? Sri Jiva 
Goswami in the Pritisandarbha section of his Satsandarbha boldly 
confirms the emergence of Bhakti Rasa. His view is that there are 
three factors which help the emergence of Rasa. These are 
wera, weewtraar and TeITATTAT. The capability of the moods 
Rati, etc., of being permanent and of producing delight is the qweaaizzar 
ina Rasa. In the Bhakti Rasa Bhakti or love for God is a permanent 
mood of the devotee and it causes superp delight which is superior 
to that resulting from the realisation of Brahman. The aRts, the 
the causes of the emergence of ihe Bhakti Rasa, though being Afè 
are unworthy of being its ‘Vibhavas’, are turned watfes by the poet 
in his poetry. Thus ofteeadizvzart in the Bhakti Rasa is possible. The 
geriraat in the presence of at@at in the spectator without which 
the relish of Rasa is not possible. In the case of Bhakti Rasa we 
see that devotees like Prahlada possess proper attat. Hence the 
emergence of the Bhakti Rasa cannot be barred.’ 

7 qa sfam: uzi? gaa ARATA | Natyagastra ch. VI 
S WaaTzqeaut | Kavyalamkara. XII. 4, 
faamaaa ana aana eama aftga: aia Taare wz 


; Rasatarañgini VI 
mfa a afia fanaa at aRt war a waa Kavyalathkara XII. 4, 


1o afaa tal afaa sfa a ang: aa aeaa aaa Teeuarfafa | aq 
maaan TAMER Te AE aq ay maagang amq! aah fg 
wart fafau-aeriaa, Raia geri ai aa Nanas t@ cere: nfa: 
ayaa wie Paaeranwlatied Ti maA g wifyarad azfeurie- 
gaada anaa anaa aq aa anneguqukacs Aaga- 
anf walsem fa g aqaa aaga aA anaana da nafa goaa 
q AeA aean ot aa Aaaa aufa a a “ada gaa: 
ufaafa Aaaaaaaafa “a mal aaae fan kaana a Aane 
Ufa, aaaea nAaR i zear— 
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According to Bopadeva Bhakti or devotion in the final state of 
development is transformed into Bhakti Raca.'! In the Kaivalya-dipika 
Commentary, known to be written by Hemadri, on the Muktaphalam 
he vehemently refutes the views of Abhinavagupta and Hemachandra 
who deny the existence of the Bhakti Rasa. He states that the 
independent existence of the Bhakti Rasa should not be denied on 
account of the superb aesthetic delight which it produces in the mind 
of the spectators. Its sthayin is the engrossing of one’s mind in 
the Great Lord. The exciting elements ( sqa faata) are the 
hearing of the fires of devotees at the fundamental detemining elements 
(amra fata ) are the devotees of visnu, the agata s are the inertia 
caused by excessive delight, etc. perseverence, ete. are the saftrarftaras.?” 

Rhetoricians explain the character o? the Sthayibhava thus : the 
mood which is dominant and which holds superiority over other moods 
is worthy of being Sthayin.** 

It cannot be disturbed by other moods. It makes other moods 
dependent on it.” 

It possesses the capability of attaining multifarious manifestations." 
Such a Sthaiyibhava is worthy of reaching the state of Rasa.”* 

All these characteristics of a Sthayin are not wanting in Bhakti- 
bhava. Lives of devotees like Prahlada show that Bhakti or devotion 
is the most prominent of all the moods in the mind of the devotee. 
It is too strong to be disturbed by other elements mundane or spiritual. 
It manifests variously as love, friendship, effection, fear, hatred, 


SA aage RN, | 
Jna Laa STAT I 
AANT: BI aA; | 
emaga maa TE: N 
qa q | Smmdfagguatqaaq amaaa aaar gaa |...far 
aimawnfaacafaer Aaaa aaau foad wa: | Pritisanderbha, pp. 732-733, 
11 ğa yu WRIT Tq | Muktaphalam. XI 2. Muktaphalam, 
12 qaqa: amanat fe amq wd emdim sees) aa 
aan angia Raa wet aaau saama, Sunsets, ayaa: 
aurea: verte afeatay aA aaa SHA RATA qå aaaf aaga agag, TAA 
gaang | Muktāphalam. ch. XI. 


eS aai acral aafaa: farai aq ag ye: | 
ud fe waurarai ara: wen agag  Natyasista, VII. 8, 
14 farfan af ura fa fered A a l 


qaaa TAMA E Wr Brae: n Dasarüpska, IV 34, 
135 agat farefeearat wat Te ge agd VI TAGs @ EATA: 1 
Locana on Dhvanyaloka, pp. 886, 
1% gai iaaa i Locana on Dhvany@lcka, pp. 886, 
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anger, etc. according to the form of God which stimulates the devotion." 
The Bhagavata tells that when Krsna along with Valarama entered the 
court of Kansa to punish him various feelings arose in the minds of 
the persons assembled there. To the wrestlers Ksrna appeared as 
thunderbolt, to the women He was cupid, to the Gopas He was 
friend, to Kañsa and other wicked kings He was Death incarnate, to 
Vasudeva and Devaki He was a little child, to the Vrsnis He was the 
Great Lord and to the Yogins He was the Supreme Soul. Thus the 
same devotion manifested as love in women, as friendship in the 
Gopas, as filial affection in Vasudeva and Devaki, as fear and anger 
in Kansa and other kings, as servitude ( area) in the Vrsnis and as 
knowledge in the Yogms."® 

Kavi Karnaptira in his Alarmnkara Kaustubha states that just as 
Raz though a safrani (subsidiary mood) becomes Santa Rasa being 
its Sthayin, so Rati (love) for God though technically known as Bhiva 
on account of its impropriety can be transformed into Bhakti Rasa 
being its Sthayin."® 

Sri Ripa Goswami in the Bhakti rasimrtasindhu expounds the 
process by which Bhakti bhava reaches the state of Rasa. He tells 
that devotion is a natural mood lying dormant in the mind of the 
devotees. It turns Krsna into vibhava and gets itself stimulated in 
connection with it. The devotee relishes it and enjoys superb aesthetic 
delight. Thus pure devotion gets transformed into Rasa.?° 


7 ara wf: aaa gennana, wart creas, MA waft sar 
yaaa aga aaa iedquaa...faaaifeaaant Nasa  fefaer 
Jeze aware Sfa | Pritisandarbha, pp. 787, 

z agafa aat aat tat ad gia 

damai asrisvat Fafaygat ater afrit Ror | 
aqha fagat ra’ ot Afra 
adat qweaafa fafat te ad ama: | «|= Bhagavata X. 43, 17. 

9 gong faa aired aay waa aai wre aaaf an Sa Saffan ch: 
Gna afa uifearfransia ara: wel aq aaa Raa yar uaa sfa wien car 
wate | A. K. pp. 147. 

29 .  Panandtarta mai aga fA: | 

Tata anya @ dadaa GA 1 
an Afa afra: afeqa IMTA | 
Tala uaaa aie: | 

' Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, Daksinbibhaga V. G. 
aaa gi tinal Saga sar | 
weoareata Tear g teaa l $ 
maaa aaan | 
ALATA RATETA FF N 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu. Dakginbibhiga. I: 10-11, 
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Sri Krsna Das Kaviraja strikes the sume tune when he explains 
the emergence of the Bhakti Rasa in his Caitanya Caritamrta.”' 

According to the Vaisnava rhetorician the Bhakti Rasa is the 
soul of poetry. Other Rasas are its manifastations. There are twelve 
kinds of Bhakti Rasa: Santa, Priti, ?reyān, Vatsaia, Madhura, 
Hasya, Adbhuta, Vira, Karuna, Raudra, Bhayinaka, and Bibhatsa. 
Of these the first five are primary Bhakti Rasa and the next seven 
are Secondary Bhakti Rasa. Of the primary Bhakti Rasas, again, 
the Madhura Rasa called Ujjvala Rasa also, is the Sweetest of all and 
brings that kind of superb delight which is unattainable by any other 
Rasa either primary or secondary.” 


aura Ruraq faan fra 
TENRAI UTAT TERGAI | 
fanàcaaÂa faa afirnfefa: 
qaa’ efe aaraariiar aaaea: 
UH HUTA: ray at afana? wag N 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu. Daksinbibhiga. I. 1-2. 
a Jaa wifsara qantas | 
Hunts wagy a aaa 1 
faan, aqaa, afaa afad i 
afama we gq frat ue nfi n 
aii da we afte ade faa | 
WE TS BA ngata n 
Gaitanya Caritamrta, Madhya Liīlä, 28 ch., pp. 787. 
23 aieufatasag qantas fear y 95 
gay yay wey: dia: Pata aqaa; u 96 
AVR Bat AMYTAGTAT: | 
gresyn ae wad; te say 97 
vara: adaga afa Was QAU | 


ud afai Here giera uy 98 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu. Daksinbibhaga. V ch, 


A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, 
APASTAMBA AND MANU 
Herampa Cuarrurnsez, M.A., P.R.S., D.Phil, 

i MARRIAGE-FORMS 


G. D. Sar aaraa gaen gR | 1. 4.4 
B. D.S. giie fara meraritiis eat stat a a 11.11. 2 
A.D. 8.—ata frat agies gan Seat 
nat aerntea: Aada Readman II. L. 17. 
M. S.—arsr aaa a afiatiera AAT | 


aga Ga Barat sal aes TaN as N TII. 27 

cf, Fest THT Bi Tas Ma: | V. D. S. 1.80 

Saga paR A Fare Arth. S. ITI. 59. 2 

mA mga saa THIS HAT | Yaj. 1.58 

G. D. §$.—sraaafed ata qa Ret 1.4.7 

B. D. 8.—eferng danara saad a Sait | 1. 11.5 

A. D. §.— 88 agarad fad sR TI. 11. 19 
M. S.—aq g faa aenga SH padd l 

aagaigaai aa ae SARA N TIT. 28 

cf.—agad Aaa sas gA gaa Heat amag- 

q zahara V. D. 8. 1.81 

aaga fa aaga: | Arth. S. IIT. 59.5 

agerra ga: | = Yaj. 1.59 

Gs D. S.. Mya sena zara 1.4.6 
B. D. S.—gaY anngfa gon aad senad 

aar HEMAN: | 1. 11. 4 

A. D. S.—ana x gama | ferret mA Sait | IT. 11. 18 

M.S.—uaai MA F al agata wa: | 

E IE AG] fafat WH: a TA N i TII.29 

of. ard: | V. D. 8. 1.82 

NATT: | Arth. S: IIT, 59 

artanieg MIIN | Yaj. 1.59 


4 —2039P —X II 
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G. D. §.—aaitara: Tae! az aani i 1.4.5 
B. D. 8. aranea ‘erage aad aaar Aà sare 1 11.3 
M. S.—aai avai afar ag E | 
qanama man a ea: N III. 80 
ef, —ageraeal MIAA: | Arth. S. IIT. 59.38 
waht aai R Aas aman Yaj. 1.60 
G. D. S.ga: wa i TEAT: | 1.4.8 
B. D. §.—aata aama arena, mead: i la 11. 6 
A. D. §.—faat arate atad a @ meaa: A TI, 11. 20 
M. 8. ganii: FAA E T | 
ned: a g AAR Raa: Gaa N ITI.82 
of —aalat RAIATEA: eat agar a mer) V.D.S.1 -3 
fier: GARIA: | Arth. S. IIT. 59.6 
mega: BATT I . Yāj. 1.61 
G. D. §.—fatarala: saamge | : 1.4.9 
BLD. 8. —aaaivateatgt 1 1.11.7 
A. D. SaRaNa ga qasata a AU L. 2., 12. 1 
M. 8-—-snfaet gfi ga Here <4 aR: | 
PTAA MSAGA TA IA I IIT.31 
of.—aficar qamtat @ Age I V. D. 8. 1.35 
VBEHATIT | Arth. S. ITI. 59. 7 
ag gonga | O YaLL6l 
G. D. S:—searsararg ara t l; 45 10 
B. D. $.—-aaa ST TAa? I 1.11.8 
A. D. 8.—eféaaa: Mafra a nga: I II. 12,2 
M. S.—gan ftn a fata a Aiai ggi were tt 
naa waren wera Raie N ITI. 33 
of, —at ada MENAN ETA @ ala: N V. D. S. 1. 34 
TATA TEATS: | - Arth. 8. IIT. 59. 8 
VAM JETUE | - & Yaj. 1. 61 
G. D. S-—wardivdaara Gara: | 1.4.11 
B. D. 8.—gat wat saat ARR Gara | 1.11.9 
M- 8.—aat aut saat arw aor” 
' a nia faerat FAAM ASTA: | TTI. 37 
cf, —qaaalgiard Tara: } . Arih. S. ITI. 59,9 


dana: Braet Sz | _ ” Yap. 1. 61 
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- G. D. §.—aearat gal: TAT | 1, 4.12 
B. D. $. at aT KS mane, Aaf 
Gea! TRAN ATL | 1. 11, 10 
A. D. §.—aet aa set sare: qa: 
TA: Sag | 1, 12. 3 
M. 8.—agù manera saei sa Rg: | III. 24 
B. D. S.—angA aagange sa waa arti 1.1L 1 
A.D. 8.—aengent Raranga mat wate | IT, 12. 4 
M. . S—arenfeg Aag agang: | 
saada: gat aà Breacqan: n III.39 
eagar aaa wafers: | 
quan after safia a ata am: y IIT.40 
gaty a fig aaiargaartea: | 
maa gangy saagan: n III.41 
G, D. S.— Razer l. 5.1 
B. D. S.R a rag afaa gga mangaà 
TASH l TI. II. 1 
A. D, S-—RA a ain gmg | II. 1. 17 
M. S.—Rgaet Rimi ara eana: aa | 
qaa atai agaat RRAN h III.45 


MARRIAGE AND FORMS: 


With reference to the topic of marriage, Gaulama’s rules are not 
many. He says that the bride should be junior in age and equal 
in pedigree (eeu: weal weal’ Gegama adaa i G. D. S. 1. 4. 1) 
zut not of the same pravara with the groom, 
(aaan Rare: | (G.D. S. 1. 4, 2) 

She should be excluded from the seventh place counted from groom's 
father’s side and fifth from mother’s side. 

(mg agarafigaegert Raa agaga: vam. (G. D. S. 1. 4. 3) 
.n this connection he has referred to the sons born in Anuloma and 
>ratiloma marriage and has named them in the rules: 1. 4. 14. 
L. 4.28. He finishes the topic by short discussion on the number 
$ persons to be purified by sons born of Arşa, Daiva, Prajapatya 
md Brahma in the rules: 1. 4. 25-1.4.27. He has also other 
onnected rules in the -ninth chapter of his Second’ Pragna. 
Rules 1-23), - 
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Baudhayana like Gautama mentions the eight forms of marriage 
and recommends, of them, the sixth and seventh form (Asura and 
Raksasa) for the Ksatriyas, and the fifth (Gandharva) for the Vaisyas 
and the eighth (Paigaica) for the Sadras. 

aaf GAGA ganiga aq maraa aaa 1. 11. 20. 12 
TATA | 1. 11. 20. 18 
In an interesting way it has been stated that the Vaisyas and Sfidras 
do not observe strictness in respect of marriage 


satacaeat fe maat aafaa | 1. 11, 20. 14 
The reason is their occupation : 
PIN AMPA | 1. 11. 20. 15 


He refers to the opinion of others according to which Gandharva is 
eulogised as a form meant for all, because of its root being in love : 
TETAS agai east Megas N 1, 11. 20. 16 
It may be mentioned in this connection that Manu also has 
recommended the Raksasa form for the sole privilege of the Kgatriyas, 
perhaps, because of the militant spirit that is necessary in this form 
of marriage, 
(mad aaa M. 5. IIT 24). In the same strain Asura bas been 
recommended for the Vaisyas and the Sidras : 
(oraz agra: M. S. III. 24). The reason we may infer in case of the 
Vaisyas that they were engaged in trade and monetary transactions. We 
know that commercial transaction was the motive behind Asura form 
of marriage, As regards tbe case of the Siidras we may agree with 
Baudhayana that they were of unrestrained nature, as already pointed 
out. : 

Like Gautama (1. 4. 25—1. 4. 27), Baudhāyaņna has got rules 
regarding purifications of persons by sons born of marriage, namely, 
Arsa, Daiva, Prajapatya and Brahma: 

araafaguanrsien Saree MATEA Gala JASIN- 

vara a eiga eft fase t 1. 11. 21.2, B. D. 8.) 
Baudhāyana follows Kasyapa and beldly asserts that when the bride 
is purchased through monetary transactions, she ts not entitled to 
be called wife of the person marrying her and she loses her right of 
participating in religious affairs along with her husband: : 

slat Heat at A aT a Gat falas | 

ata aa a on RA are at sadaa 1. 11. 21.4. B. D.S. 
Condemnations therfore for accepting any amount of money from 
she groom follow in the text of Baudhayana : 
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eta à sazia agat ARAN | 
aask: oat aettatearereat: N 
qafa avd Nt afa magi FER 
aaan Aa aa’ great araa u 1. 11.24. 5. B.D.S. 
This isin same tone with the direction of Manu : 
a qat: fier aga agtasenaealy | 
Ted gee ff attra caratisceafaeet tt Ill. 51. M.S 
Only in this text we hear that a maiden molested against her will may 
be married again : 
asrda ALA HM AAA + GeTat | 
aa faftrg at rat Brat Waa GT N B.D.S. 4.4.1. 17 
It has also been stated thus : 
Rasat gà aft et wal Gala at 
aaa AMT ANAT AT Tat b 
Aida Sten gradencaste N | 
B. D.S. 4.1.1. 18 
Apastamba has his rule against giving the daughter in marriage te a 
groom of the same gotra, o7 
amar gat a Tad A.D. S. TI. 5.12. 28 
The same prohibition is to be followed in ease of maternal uncle’s 
daughter : 
aga Afiada: 1. A. D. S. TI. 5. 11. 16 
It is interesting that Apastamba mentions only six forms of marriage 
. instead of eight and eliminates Prajapatya and Paisica. forms, He 
has not assigned any reason for such elimination. It may be that 
these two forms went out of use in his time or it may be that. because 
of close semblance of Prajapatya with Brahma, and of. Paigica with 
Raksasa, these two forms have merged themselves with the other, 
Prajapatya with Brahma and Paisdca with Raksasa. 
Apastamba has got specific rules against marriage for the second 
time during the life time of the chaste wife with child. Thus he Says ; 
FAITH qR aeai Fata tt A.D. 8. ` II. 5.11. 12 
The rule has been relaxed to a certain extent again in the next sūtra 
where it has been, stated that it can be done if the wife is deprived 
of either of the two, but that also is to be done before the placing of 
fire (Agnyadhana) 
ARLA BA ATTA | A. D. S. IL 5. 11. 18 
The reason for such direction is pointed out in the next Sūtra : 
ara R oat anfirg arent Aag A. D. S. TE 5. iL. 14 
Manu discussed the question of marriage mainly in the third chapter 
of his. text and’ some-aspects of the same have been mentioned in the 


~ 
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ninth chapter. His firet point is this that a girl may only be taken 
as wife when she is not of sane pinda of the groom’s mother 
(mother’s father) or of the same gotra of the groom’s father. 

aale a AT ageda a a fag: l : 

at caren Radat gad AJA u M.S. II.5 
He has enumerated certain families from which a maiden is not to 
be taken as wife. (M. S. II.7). ‘Thé Jemerits of a bride with 
reference to her name, physical stature ete. have been mentioned 
(M. S. III. 8-11). The question of taking wife in respect of 
different varnas (M. S$. TII. 12-19)` has been discussed. In the first 
time the possibility of a marriage of zhe mixed Gandharva and 
Raksasa form has been hinted at and it has been recommended for the 
Ksatriyas. 

gare grat fast at AnA gaafeat 

meal agada At gaat al Hat N M. 8. IIL26 
The Paiséca and Asura forms of the eizht already mentioned forms 
have been condemned strictly 


~ fagga a aa el Hara I | M.S. III.95 
Paiśāca has again been separately denounced : 
a nA farerat daraga: | M S: TIL34 


The purification of persons by sons born of different marriages has 
been treated (I11I.87-38): 

For the first time Manu discusses the question of the opinion of 
those who regard the pair of cows to be given by the groom as dowry. 
In his opinion aeceptance of anything, however small it. may be, 
amounts to commercial transaction : 

ana NAg grea faga ta TL 

adsa vara alt fara a: y M. 8. II.a 
Any affectionate gift however to the bride should have no touch of 
sale : 

aati agg Bes maA a a AFA: | 

eo AT SAUNA Saaz N M.S. IIL54 . 
The question of Parivettd (younger brother marrying before the 
marriage of the elder brother) and Parivitti (such an elder brother) 
and Didhisupatt (@ brother specially deputed to produce a son in 
the deceased brother’s wife, but violates the rule out of passion) has 
been discussed in the Slokas. (M. 8S IUI.171-178) 

In the ninth chapter Manu discusses certain other problems 
arising out of marriage, such as Niyoga (M. §. III. 69). Special stress 
has been laid by Manu on the merit of the groom (M. 8. JIT.88-89),. 
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Bandhayana on the other hand attaches importance to the giving away 
of birde before puberty even if it be to a person without merit. 


qatga seat afat sarah | 
i aR n gota ATENT B. D. S- 4.1.1. 12 
Gautama also directs the bride to be married before puberty. 
mart JAN: | G.D. 8S. IIL 9. 21 
atazaa AN | G. D. S. IL 9. 22 
mmaa: sfaatafas t G. D. S. II. 9. 28 


Manu then discusses the time limit up to which a maiden after puberty 
should wait before marriage. Manu allows her time limit for three 
years after the attainment of puberty, after which she has been allowed 
to select her own groom. 


Afr angle pA "gat ad 

TE FY seama acai àa u M. 8. 117.90 
Baudhāyana also grants the same time limit : 

Afr amteqgrea pista entin \ 

qaagy at g farda agai waa 1 B. D. S. 4.1.1.1 


Gautama allows. only three Rtus to pass before the maiden can marry 
a groom of her choice: 
dagana gaa ad gA aaa N 
. G.: D. 5. TII. 9.20 
For the jast part of the Siitra of Gautama (IT. 9. 20) (utsrjya 
pitryanalankarin) we have also similar direction of Manu : 
weet adie ar’ wear wars N 
mas WTA ar wet eae als a etary 
M. 5. IX.92 and IX.93 


Respective age of the groom and the bride bas been limited by Manu 
in the following verse : 


Ringiga seat zat gean AR 1 
agaigai ar aa diel aa: N M.S. 111.94 


Acceptance of a dowry even on the part of Sidra has been condemned 
by Manu—(M. S. TII.98 and III.100). Moral violation of Vagdana 
has been strictly prohibited (M. S. TIT.99) 


LIFE ? 
Pror. NARAYAN PRASAD GOSWAMI 


Living is no scudding-drift, it’s no skimalong 
Tt ’s no lounge Dut a front, rehearsing a war-song. 


Tt ’s but a tough up-hill task, 

A running up the fateful fleeting scree 
Where Death doth busk 

The death.ess masque, 

And wield the fatal decree. 


Ever awake and ever care-free, 
It ’s too hard to run the Guard, 
To scan the heights, 

And damr the blights 

And saunter through Life 
Defying its ravages rife, 

In pacific candid candour, 

And implict faith and ardour, 
Tn robust strength 

To trudge all length, 

In glowing perfervid fervour 
To Time’s tranquil arbour, 
Forever, 2ver, ever fear-free, 
And dree the weird in full Victory. 


Anyone after that Crest and Crown, 
Death shall gorge and gulp, 

` Down, dewn and low adown, 
Reduced to slime and pulp. 


But hardly, yet, can I shun my firm tenacity, 
Nor my intransigent and adamantine proclivity, 
_ With all my Spirit in rignt ferment, | 
With all my blood in bubbles, in doubles, 
To brave doughtily that ghastly jeopardy, 
That treacherous sinister deadly hazard, 
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To mount puissant, that apostatic steep acclivity, 
And so surmount all odds paramount 
ALL TROUBLES, 
AND ALL, 
All the Drab and Droll. 


And if I love Death’s Bright Angel 

At the great emprise’s dusk, 

The scree ’comes steady and the peak get-atable, 
When the Angel Noble shall thrash off his husk. 


Amidst the Music of the Ocean of Tears 
Then, jaded and pallid, I may sink, 

Weary to death, my carcass resteth yon’ wane, 
Bled-white from tip to toe, 

In gore galore to wallow, 

For, shaky are my steps, full of bleeding sore, 
My pace unsteady, and mind dizzy, fidgety, 
My vast vista of visual field all’s hazy, dazy, 
My gaudy gait, bored, submissive meek, 
My heart weak, exhausted and bleak, 

And void of al! silver-lining, 

Of Good, of Life’s hopeful rhyming, 

Of auspicious Augury, 

To outwit Fortune in all her mockery 

My eyes, thus, may, for good, blink, 

But my soul drunk in the cheers 

Of the transmarine transmundane spheres 
Would soar on Love’s cherubic wings, 

In the supreme might and main, 

And so gain Breath, outflanking Death, 
And so surmounting all sublimity 

Would annex my Self 

With the Apex of the Great ‘Infinity. 

The magniloquence of quiescence 

That sense I mmanence, 

The Transcendent Essence 

That endsSufferance, 

And thus the Apogee:-to grapple, 

The Grandest Pinnacle, 

Of Love the Spherical, 

In Heart’s Tabernacle. 
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And on and on, and fare beyond, 
Far beyond the rufous sunset 

And thence on unto the Happy Isles, 
Whilst my fardel, delicate, 

Would so fate to liquidate, 

But the Spirit, ever Agile, 

Shall hover and hover over, over, 
The Blesi Time’s Empyrean Files. 


RABINDRANATH AND INDIA 


BHABANI GOPAL SANYAL 


Violoria.College, Cooch-Behar 


In the preceding century when a new connexion was set up 
between India and Europe, it was interpreted a3 an age of co-operation. 
“Bliss was in that dawa to be alive.’ Rammohan, Binkimchandra 
and Rabindranath hailed the new advent. What Rammohan explained 
as the characteristics of the European civilisation were its dynamism, 
individualism and practical application of knowledge. But he squarely 
condemned its lust for establishing political sway and the proselety- 
sing zeal of the English missionaries. Religion in India was in no 
way worn out or impaired but rather a principle of perennial energy. 
The Raja protested that the missionaries were stampeding people into 
submission by taking advantage of their political power." They moved 
not with any holy zeal but attempted to intimidate people or seduce 
them. But Rangalal and Bankim welcomed the new epoch as they 
could foresee new horizons in philosophy and science. 

The English were bound by their loyalty to truth. They came 
to India to discharge their great responsibilities of civilisation. 
‘Hurope’s great resources were their science, unity among people and 
self-mastery.’ With this new Magna Carta the English people came 
to India.. 

Rabindranath has called this our age as one of co-operation with 
Europe. Europe has acknowledged free enquiry into the field of 
knowledge and man’s right in life. For these there has been a new 
valuation of life. Man has acquired recognition denied to him 
herebefore. 

As long as England was under the sway of the Roman Catholic 
Church, human life was confined, cabined and ordained by fate. The 
reformation movement and the French Revolution freed human minds, 
People learnt to think boldly and gained faith in life. In the wake 
of the Industrial revolution and scientific development men were 
taught In the laws of causality. 

,  Luther’s religious movement, the French Revolution and Civil 
War in America over the Slave trade were indications of free thinking `. 


on the part of man. 


1 Kartar Icchay Karma : Kalantara. 
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No more people suffered under inhibitions, social or religious. So 
from collective bondage men were released into a life of liberation and 
of self-reliance. So true relations were established among men. 


When the Muslims conquered our country, the impact of physical 
strength was felt. But no change occurred in the world of thought, no 
new world was unveiled. They hed strong aversions to others’ faith 
. and also culture whereas we had our moorings in the past. This bred 
distrust for anything new. 


But ‘blind devotion can never harmonise—but estranges man.’ * 
If the connexion with the past be not timeless as well as the temporal 
and becomes a mechinical repetition that will create reaction in body 
politic. The function of a vital thing having volition of its own 
brings external conditions in its favour. The progress will be checked 
if there be no historical sense. “The historical sense involves a per- 
ception, not only of the pastness of the past but of its presence.’ * 


Islam and old India once tried to preserve their entities by crea- 
ting walls of separation. But the English brought dynamism of mind. 
They suffered from no dullness of intellect or fitful bursts of fancy nor 
did they imitate the past. They had en ardent curiosity. Hence they 
wanted to know and master mysteries of the Universe. 


From them we could learn the infallible sense of Justice. Man 
however, low, is to be regarded as an individual. No man can be 
denied justice because of his birth or due to any Papal bull. Before 
this we had to acknowledge that all humiliations or indignities were 
preordained by birth. Our contaci with the west first revealed to us 
about the physical laws of the universe and of the unvariable ideal 
of justice. 


The change of an epoch took place. The value of a man’s life 
was recognised. Science entered into our life. But unfortunately we 
have not yet learnt to show respect to a man as an individual and to 
abide by the just Jaws irrespective of any class. ‘Science has entered 
= into our couatry by class-rooms but our scriptures and calendars have 
not loosened their hold.’ 3 . 


As a result, our Catholicity in public relations is narrow and in 
mental outlook superstitions are omnipotent. In place of clear intellect 
we prefer to be guided by illogical ideas. In the past Sparta with a 
purposive motive put restraints on her men. She did not triumph. i 

1 ee Sakti, Rabindra Rachanavali 3. 


2 Selected Essays; T. S. Eliot. 
3 Kalantar (the change of an epoch). 
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Athens opened up all channels for man’s energy to flow. So her 
greatness is recorded in history. 


Rabindranath has said that a great defect of our country is that 
in religion we submit to emotional abandon but in other matters we 
are guided by conventions. Hence when there is a necessity to call 
upon our countrymen to rise up to a great cause, we are forced to stir 
the emotional field. Such an overpowering passion once had a grip 
on our youths during the antipartition movement in Bengal. They 
sacrificed’ their lives for: acause which remained far-off as ever. No 
doubt death was glorified by their self-immolation. But their self- 
sacrifice was not successful because they could not energise the whole 
country. ‘The whole of a country is the creation of the entire people. 
This creation is the expression of their feelings, intellect and will.’ ? 

European civilisation stands on the solid rock of discovering the 
principle of order and unity in the universe. Prospero established his 
superiority over the nature world. It indicated the triumph of man. 
But in our country the master’s voice is supreme. We eschew truth 
and adore the ephemeral. Religiosity holds us more than religion. 

In the middle ages during the muslim rule the divine law was as 
if in accord with the State policy. Illustrations of this we get from 
Chand Sadagar’s abject submission to the Capricious Goddess Manasa 
or Chandi’s Senseless shower of gifts or anger. Chand’s boldness, his 
sufferings and resolution seem to have « striking parallel with Aes- 
chylus’ Prometheus. Yet Prometheus...... appeals to the holy mother 
against the Storm of God. 


Ah, holy mother ; ah wheeling heaven . 
whose light revolves upon all things living, 
See now injustice done.’ 


But Chand in his worst moments of torture bore all sufferings with 
his impeccable hatred to the Goddess. In their tame submission at 
last, they show their falling off from innate grandeur. 

In the history of Europe we read that whenever there was any 
popular upsurge, people made always a broad attack on religion. It 
is because that every religion im course of time declines into mean- 
ingless rites. Men become wedded to superstitions. The path of 
onward march is sealed up. 

Gandhiji came to our country as the symbol of God’s immaculate 
will. Ue gave a call to the whole country. His call was based on 


? Satyer Ahvan (the call of Trath). 
2 Greek drama: F. L, Lucas, 
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Truth such as we find in the message of ihe Buddha. But Gandhiji’s 
movement had one great defect. He did nct rouse the minds of the 
people. They followed his leadership blindly. Ayantu Sarvatah 
Swaha—let all people come together—but the minds of the people were 
confined within narrow fields. There was no scope for any free 
development of manhood. The true ccnception of swaraj is the 
liberation of mind. When human mind is freed and rises above all 
restraints, that secures real freedom. 


The poet has remarked that great civil:sations of the world were 
extinct not because of the triumph of physical forces over the civilised 
nations but because of mental inertia. When human minds lose 
creative faculties and are lost in darkness then a nation embraces 
Static conditions. That means sure decay. 


India learnt the ideal of nationhood by coming in contact 
with the English. Every country has an ideal of its own. 
Europe, inspite of new diversities, ofn incompatible, has given 
priority to political ideal. Egypt and the contiguous countries 
once favoured priesthood. But India welcomed the spirit of unity 
harmonising all discordant elements. In the past streams of people 
from different countries flowed into our country but became one with 
our people. India showed proper reverence for the cultural and 
religious characteristics of other people and synthesised them with 
their own. So, the poet has remarked that the history of our country 
is not confined within any geographical unit. It is the history of 
humanity.’ : 

But Europe's individualism, concept of justice and reverence 
for man are only insular. They are for the whites. ‘The torch of 
European civilisation outside Europe mong the other people is not 
to show the virtuous path but to blaze tke stubble’?. The proofs of it 
are abundant. There is the tragic story of the destruction of China by 
cannon balls and opium. Maya civilisation in America was destroyed 
for Cold. Persia has the same story.2 In Africa and America, 
tyranny of the Negro people where toe whites rush in to enjoy 
savagery is well known. 

To India ‘Dharma’ (religion) has always been a principle of 
energy and an ideal with deep significance. Nationhood was never a 
living concept to her. 

1 Swadesh 


3 Kalantar 
3 Rabindra Rachsnavali 22, 
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Rabindranath has explained :* 

If Vivekananda preaches Vedanta in England and Dharmapal 
sets up a Buddhist monastery that will not trouble Europe. England 
will try desparately to save the hillock of Gibraltar They never 
think it worthwhile to be alert to protect Christianity. Opposite is 
the case in the East. Dharma is the soul of the Hastern civilisation. 
It means religion, politics and everything. 

Religion in Europe has a narrow meaning. Its external form 
has become more predominant and as such in our age we find a 
compromise between Christianity and imperialism. Once the christian 
chureh was supreme but today she is subservient to politics. Because 
of the suprémacy of the merchants religion has ceased to have a vital 
role to play. As there is no energising force, the world today : 


Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
The road winding above among the mountains. 


The church is no longer regarded not even opposed but : 
Men have forgotten 


All Gods except usury, lust and power. 


Poet Eliot réminds us of the still point and advises : 
Make perfect your will 
I say : take no thought of the harvest, 
But only of proper sowing. 


Rabindranath has written that Christ once dedicated, His immortal 
soul for the benefit of mankind. A long time after, He came to 
the earth from the Kingdom of light and saw : 


Those who killed Him that day 

Standing’ in the shadow of their temple 

Are born today anew in crowds. 

They from before their. sacred altar 

Are shouting to the hirelings, 

‘Kall, Kall’.? 

In ancient times there was no idea of nationhood in our country. 
Before this concept could grow in the Roman empire, it was destroyed 
by the barbarians. To help the growth of this idea, Kingsbip, 
language and even geographical boundary are not essential. ‘Nation 
is a mental idea growing out of historical necessity. It is an ideo- 


1 Swadesh.. 
2 Manabputra : Punasche, 
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logical family, not confined by any geographical map’. For the 
growth of nationhood, two elements are essential, one is the past 
tradition and the second is the mutual consent, to live together. 

National idea has its basis on the past heroism, greatness and 
achievements. In the past the glories of the people and in the 
present the common will, to reach achievements in a collective manner 
as they were done in the past—these build up nationhood.* 

In the old Spartan song we read: we are what you were and 
shall live to your ideal. The ideal of nationhood is glorious. But 
unfortunately today nationalism or regional patriotism has hecome 
omnipotent. It has come in the wake of trade expansion. Hence 
today we are familiar with Fascism and Labensraum. When materia- 
lism forms the key-arch of civilisation that is bound to ba destructive. 
‘Today the effulgent truth of life is coccealed by the profit motive. 
So in the West, politics has occupied the peak of man’s work’.? 

As a result, we find exploitation and rule and global war. On 
the other hand men’s humanity, his onward march to perfection are 
being thwarted. l 

Man’s love of enjoyment of luxuries has brought reaction in life 
and he has lost his balance. ` He cannot comprehend the meaning of 
life and feels bewildered. Auden has given a picture df modern life, 
now completely frustrated. 

A bird used to visit this shore: 
` It isn’t going to come any more 
T’ve come a very long way to prove 
No land, no water and no love. 
Here am I, here are you, 
But what does it mean? What are we going to do? 

Machines have become all-powerful in this age. They have their 
greatness and beauty but they have triumphed over human beings. 
Men are slaves to the machines, the dominating masters. They are 
running fast without listening to the importunate prayer of the 
domestic man. } 

The droning movement of the chariot shakes the foundation 

of the house ; 

Lamentation, Curse and cloud-dust disturb the air of the 
: evening sky! .. 

In the crimson coloured setting sxy speeds the chariot on 

aimlessly. 


1 Atma-Bakti : Rachanavali 3. 
2 Yatri (Pilgrim) Rachanavali 19. 
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National glory is a matter of pride for every man and woman. 
But the problem of today is to get rid of national pride and iasularism. 
‘For in the history of tomorrow will open up a chapter of International 
Co-operation.’ ? | 

It is nota fact that in the past, India had no national conscious- 
ness. From the ages of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata up to the 
‘latter part of the Hindu age it is found that the ancients were conver- 
sant about administration and politics. But they suffered from no 
greed of acquiring foreign territories. 


From the political thoughts discussed in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata we gather that the ancients knew that the welfare of a 
country depenis on good government. Religion cannot develop in a 
chaotic state. Once in our country pilgrimage was an incumbent daty 
on the part of our countrymen. In the SANTI PARVA of the Maha- 
varta the names of all the rivers, mountains and places of our country 
have been cited. The purpose was to ingraft national consciousness 
in the hearts of all. Rabindranath has expressed regret that in his 
hymn to the presiding lord of our country (now accepted as our 
national anthem) he has not been able to include all names of our 
provinces, mountains and seas.’ 


In the Hindu period national consciousness was strong. ‘In the 
Gupta period Iniia had an opportunity to realise oneness of the State’. 
Botas the country was divided between the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans, the State as one compact whole could not grow up. But in 
our neighbouring State Persia in spite of repeated onslaughts on her, 
there was no hindrance for her political unity to develop. The defects 
in our country were due to regional consciousness, feudalism and 
caste system. Moreover, ‘for centuries, an old wealthy civilisation 
and culture flourished within a well-developed and organised social] and 
political set up. Naturally a sense of security and faith in destiny 
paralysed the minds of the Indian people. 


As a result thereof, hope and despair, happiness and sorrow, life 
and death, action and ennui had a sway on the life of our people, 
resulting in spiritual sentimentalism. The poet has expressed grief 
that religion has a senseless emotional appeal to us but not its hard, 
inspiring strength. It touches the outer layer but not <he inmost 


| Shikshar Milan : Kalantar. 
2 Javayatrir Patra. 
3 In Persia. Rachanavali 22. 
í Bangalir Itihas : Dr, Nibar Ranjan Roy. . 
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recess energising life into a vortex of action. Because life had no big 
demand on us, therefore, the growth of a nation was retarded. - 

The fusion of the Aryan and the non-Aryan elements was never 
complete. ‘“‘Rama’s battle with Ravana was not for political conquest 
but for maintaining social integrity. Ravana eloped with Sita but 
did not attack Rama’s kingdom. The same social conflict we read 
in the Mahabharata. The Pandavas recognised Krishna. They staked 
Krishnā and played dice. The other side refused to recognise Krishna 
and insulted Krishna’.' 

Europe depends upon the State. But India has always centred 
ber activities round her social system. Due to this in the past foreign 
aggressions upset political administraticn but not the social life. So 
once the basic law of life was to establish harmony between man and 
man. Love and co-operation flowed out in endless stream for all 
without any interruption. 

Once in the past India enjoyed a hfe abounding. Religion was 
a creative force. It had not degenerated into languor. But in the 
Post-Dsuddhistic period India as if closed her wings. No more the 
wide sky was real to her. The brooaing dove made a choice for the 
cage. Restrictions were clamped upon. Sea-faring for a people who 
had colonised in the far east was stopped in the name of religion. Not 
only the watery ocean but that of knowedge was banned. The poet 
has written, that from the universe we were forced back into a 
hamlet, 

During the antipartition movement and also in the days of 
Gandhiji’s non-cooperation the leaders of our country called upon our 
countrymen, to wake up and plunge into action. But the call was in 
the manner of a Delphic oracle. It was rol made to reason. But true 
freedom means the enlightenment of mind. The poet also realised that 
ib would not be wise to turn away from the technological progress made 
by science. We cannot forget that the cage made by a blacksmith may 
be durable but the wings created by God ere ever fresh and real. So, 
it is desirable for human beings to recognise the sky overhead. 


Once in the past the class-conflict was sought to be tided over 
by setting up caste system. Men were made to choose hereditary 
professions. That system could avert crisis but killed natural prone- , 
ness for.work. When a work is physical or repititional that can be 
made hereditary without any loss of value. But that which requires 
skill or the application of intellect cannot be made mechanical, without 


1 Rachanavali, 19. 
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impunity. So, the caste system had a degenerating effect and seriously 
affected people’s initiative.’ 

Religion has made the Muslims a compact people but it has 
divided the Hindus. The force of rituals and conventions has such a 
reaction in the Hindu Society that its adherents cannot unite. So 
God told Ramananda : | 

The creation which is mine 
Where all men have free access, 
There you want to build up a fence 
In order to preserve socia] unity. 
You want to limit my power 

So big is your audacity !? 

In fact, these are to be condemned. They cannot be extenuated, 
under any circumstances. | 

We hear from the chorus: 

We are soiled by a filth that we cannot clean, 
United to supernatural vermin, 

It is not we alone, it is not the house, it is 
Not the city that is defiled, 

But the world that is wholly foul.° 


So, the historical character of religion in our country is far from satis- 
factory. Moreover, by our contact with the west, we have learnt to 
adore materialism. Europe respects material affluence more than the 
human soul. So in that continent particularly in America, Mammon 
is worshipped. Titanic Wealth is being piled up. 

In the past, material wealth was sought after by the merchants. 
The scene has been shifted. Man is now madea victim. So, the 
conflict of the modern age is between the capitalists and the labourers. 
‘When that is over the present age will be replaced by a new epoch’ .‘ 

Mal distribution in wealth existed in the past no doubt in India 
but human relations were not bad or corrupted. The wealthy man 
gave churity in humility. But now the tables are turned. ‘Pride 
born of wealth has come from the West. In our country money has 
acquired a singular importance defeating aristocracy of birth and 
character, intellect and education’.* 


1 We must not forget that these little communities were contaminated by distinctions 
of caste and slavery, that they subjugated man to external circumstances instead of elevating 
man the soverign of circumstances, that they transformed a selfsdeveloping social state into 
never-changing natural destiny and thus brought about a brutalising worship of nature. 
tK. Marx: articles on India). . 

Punascha. 

3 Murder in the Cathedral: T. S. Eliot, 

4 Ladaier.Mul (The Mystery of Conflict) : Kalantar. 

5 Russiar Chithi. 
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The inevitable result of capitalism is overproduction, monetary 
crisis, unemployment, food shortage and therefore a pervading sense 
of uncertainty in social life. The greatest harm is that the skilled 
labourers are down-graded and hustled into ordinary work. 

Thus the chariot of God stands paralysed. ‘The relations between 
man and man which are spread in different countries.in different ages 
are the greatest ties. These work the chariot’. When the relations 
are severed, then the chariot stands motionless. Those who have 
been denied ad and human rights are called upon = God to pull 
the rope. 

So long the chariot’s rope was pulled by the priest, by the King. 
But now it does not move. The ladies come and give offerings. 
Even'they promise to be the maids. But the chariot stands’ still. 
When the common people, the Sudras, pull the rope, it begins to roll. 
Those who had the privilege to be the first pullers looked at the peak 
of the chariot and stood aloof from man. May it be that the Sudras 
will consider themselves as masters and prefer to’ remain detached,’ 
On that day: 

They will be the disciples of Balaram 
The world will be convulsed by their passion. 


Then time will come for journey back, for retracing steps. 
Again there will be tussle between the 
low and the high in the new age 
So turn your attention to the ties 
pene up the rope of the chariot— - 
do not throw it down 
Do not lacerate the path with devotion. ` 
Class conflict may liquidate the capitalists. But- where there is the 
guarantee that a classless society will be established? India has 
never believed that equality and fraternity can be established by 
violence. This message of India, the poet has reiterated. 


i Kaler Yatra, 
3 Ibid, 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN BENGAL FROM > 
THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY TO 
SEPOY MUTINY 


S. K. Dez., M.A. (Cal.), H. Dip. Ed. (Dublin) 


Before we consider the condition of women’s education in Bengal from 
1757 to 1857 we shall have first to take into consideration the socio-eco- 
nomic and political condition of Bengal just after the Battle of Plassey. 


The sun of independence set in the field of Plassey on the 24th June 
1757 and on the 29th June, 1757, Clive entered Murshidabad, the then 
capital of Bengal to place Mirjaffir on the throne with two hundred 
British and five hundred native sepoys. . Some hundred thousands of 
people filed in line to see the spectacle, There was no murmur, no protest, 
so demoralised were the people. The Government was tyrannical and 
indifferent to the weal and woe of the people, and as such the people had 
no love for the land or the rulers. It mattered little to them whether the 
rein of Government passed from the hands of the Mughals to those of the 
British, Clive in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
said,—''That the inhabitants, who were spectators upon the occasion, 
must have amounted to some hundred thousands; and ‘if they had an - 
inclination to have destroyed the Europeans, they might have done it with 
sticks and stones’’.? 


The British East India Company became virtually the master of 
Bengal, Not only that, the victory in the Battle of Plassey led to the 
foundation of the British empire in India. The greedy and tyrannical 
Company had no Jove or responsibility for the people whd became’ their 
subjects. They were busy to extort money from the helpless stooge 
Mirjaffr. A terrible famine visited Bengal in 1770 and swept away about 
one crore of people in nine months, The Company received the Dewany 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from Emperor Shah Alam in 1765; still 
instead of giving any relief to the people, they increased the revenue by 
10%. Hunter in his Annals of Rural SEDRE gives an account a this 
‘revenue that was augmented every year.” 


1768-69 dee v= 1,92,54,456 - 

-1769-70 aa ... 1,81,49,148 
1770-71. a ... 14,006,080. 
1771-72 ui 15,726,576 | 


1 B. D. Bose—Rise of the Christian Power in India, Page 96. - 
® See Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal, Chapter Famine, 
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The common people were dying like flies in famine and pestilence, 
Even aristocratic and opulent landlords like Maharajias of Burdwan and 
Nadia and Maharani of Rajsahi who were once patrons of learning, and 
liberally helped Tols and Muktabs for the spread. of education were now 
on the verge of ruin, Their circumstances were so much _ straitened 
that the Maharajkumar of Burdwan being unable to perform the Sradh 
ceremony of his father for want of money begged for a loan to the 
Company.* The merchant-rulers. were callous. They were unwilling to 
spend a single cowrie for the education of the people. Lawful trade and 
commerce also came to a stand still, for, various coins of different face 
values were current in the country. The following coins of different face 
values were current at this time.* 


Murshidabad Arcot Rupee ... ... Rs. 100 
French Arcot Rupee wet we. Bs 97 
Aurangzeb Arcot Rupee ws vee Rs. 96-9-6 
Calcutta Arcot Rupee we ae Rs. 95-6-6 


If trade and commerce had been in flourishing condition, Bengali 
merchants might have extended their helping hands to the people for the 
maintenance of Tols, Muktabs and Pathsalas which eked out their existence 
with greatest difficulty. Asaresult of the Dual Government, sponsored 
by Clive both the rich and the poor were brought to the same level, The 
economic foundation of the country was completely shattered, Men, 
women and children were being sold, and sala deeds were being drawn 
for a paltry sum of money, both before and after the great famine of 1770. 
Some such sale deeds have been compiled by Sri Shibratan Mitra. One 
such sale deed may be mentioned here for the curiosity of the reader. 


“I sell myself for Rs 11/- on my own accord. My sons and 
grand sons will serve-you, your sons and grand-sons’’.® 


After 1765, the Company became a political power, sae so its educa- 
tional policy underwent a chinge, Hithərto the Company had been 
helping for the education of European and Anglo-Indian children; but 
after Clive when Warren Hastings became the Governor-General of India, 
he felt the necessity of doing something for the education of the children 
of the soil. An astute politician as he was, he wanted to placate both the 
Muslims and the Hindus. So he founded the Calcutta Madrassah in 
1780 with an annual grant of Rs 30,000 from the State treasury. Bimi- 
larly Benares Sanskrit College was founded in 1791. In the first year, a 
grant of Rs 14,000 was sanctioned which was subsequently raised to 
Rs 20,000 per annim. By this time the economic condition of the country 
revived to some. extent, By the Parliamentary acts of 1773 and 1784 
the greedy officers of the Company were restrained, — 


3 Hunter—Anonals of the Rural Bengal ' . . 4 Ibid. 
5 Shibraten Mitra —Ts pes of Early Bengali Prose, pp. 86 to 99. 
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Towards the end of the 18th Century some Englishmen like Charles 
Grant and Wilberforce felt that the Company should take the responsibility 
of the education of the Indians; so at the time of renewal of the Charter 
Act of 1793, they tried to force the Company to send missionaries and 
school masters for the education of the Indians, but the pious clause. was 
eleminated from the Charter Act of 1793 as Directors fought tooth and 
nail against it. J. C, Marshman disclosed in his evidence that in 
the debate that followed Wilberforce’s proposal, “‘One of the . Directors 
stated that we had lost America from our folly, in having allowed the 
establishment of schools and colleges, and that it would not do for us to 
repeat the same act of folly in regard to India; and that if the natives 
required anything in the way of education, they must come to England’’.® 

In 1818 when the Charter Act was renewed, it was discussed whether 
the Company should accept the responsibility for the education of the 
dndian people, and if so what should be the nature and scope of its educa- 
tional activities, Vehement opposition, again came from the Directors 
themselves. They did not like to spend anything for the education of the 
Indian people; as in those days education was not a State responsibility 
even in England. However,’an amendment which became the 43rd 
section in the Charter was carried as follows :— 


“It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to 
direct that out of any surplus which may remain of the rents, 
revenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial 
establishments and paying the interest of the debt, in manner 
hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in 
each year shall be set apart......for the affairs of India, respecting 

. colleges and seminaries: provided always, that all appointments to 
offices in such schools, lectureships and other institutions, shall be 
made by an or under the authority of the Government.” 


Still some of the officials of the Company in India were unwilling to 
carry out the intention of the British Parliament faithfully. Of course, 
Hastings was an exception to it, 

Up to this time nothing was done either by the Company or by the 
missionaries for the education of women in Bengal. Should the Company 
do anything for the education of women and thus improve their social 
position—that was a problem to the British officials of the period. The 
Company wanted to maintain a strict religious and social neutrality and to 
do nothing that might-wound the religious susceptibility of the people. So 
they decided that their activiti es should be confined to the,education of 
the men who would themselves undertake the education of their women 
folk, So nothing was done for the education of the women in Bengal up 


6 Quoted by B. D, Basu in his Education in Incia under E. I. Company, Page-6. 
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to 1818 i.e. more than 60 years passed since che Battle of Plassey when 
missionaries came fcrward for the first time, ‘‘to instruct girls in an 
organised school.” 


Whatever might have been the condition of female education in 
ancient Hindu and Buddhist India, the education of girls not only in 
Bengal but also in the whole of India was practically non-existent. 
Their social position was also far from satisfactory. They were kept 
concealed behind the Purdah and segregsted from men almost from 
their childhood. They had very limited property rights which they 
were allowed to enjoy during their life time but had no right to make 
gift or give away their property to others, Child marriage and custom of 
Sati were prevalent among high caste Hindu women, and low caste Hindu 
widows were forced to observe asceticism, Al! these were not congenial to 
the spread of education among women. So wken the Europeans came to 
India, there was practically no school for girls who sometime attended boys? 
schools but stopped their attendince with the approach of their puberty. 
Bentinck and Dalhousie tcok courage in both Lands to bring about a change 
in the attitude of the officials to education. Bentinck abolished the cruel 
eustom of Sati and Dalhousie decided to extend his patronage to the 
education of women. | 


The first non-official enquiry regarding indigenous system of education 
in Bengal was made by William Adam, a zealous missionary and friend 
of Raja Rammohan Roy. From his second Report submitted in 1835, we 
‘ecme to know that of the total female population, 16792 were between ` 
‘fourteen’ and five years of age i.e. of the age at which the mind is 
‘capable of receiving the benefit of education in letters. But tha state of 
instruction among them was very low. In the liserary census, collected by 
Adam it is found that only 4 women were literate against 21,907 
‘women. ‘The superstitious belief among the Bengali Hindus that if a 
girl is taught to read and write she will soon after marriage become a widow 
was widely prevalent in the country. The superstitious and distrustful 
feeling prevailed so extensively that even when a sister, in the pl yful 
innocence of childhood, was observed imitating ber brother’s attempt at 
‘penmanship, she was forbidden to do so, ard her attention was drawn to 
‘something else’. 


Of course, there was domestic education in rich families. Rich 
Zamindars used to give some instruction ia 8 R’s to their daughters. 
Adam makes a mention of it in his second Report. 

*‘Zamindars are for themos tpart exempt from them, and they in 
‘general instruct their daughters in the elements of knowledge, although 
it is’ difficult to obtain from them an admission of the fact. They 
tiope to marry their daughters into families of wealth and property, 


e 


7 Adam’s Rerort—Calcutta Rdition. pp. 158-50 
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and they, perceive that, without a knowledge of writing and accounts, 
their daughters will, in the event of widowhood, be incompetent to 
the management of their deceased husband’s estates, and will undoubtedly 
become a prey to the interested and unprincipled.’’® 

Adam in his third Report said, that people were afraid to give correct 
information regarding the number of females in the house and girls 
receiving education ete., still he could collect the following information : 


District No of girls’ schcol No of girls 
Murshidabad 1 28 
Birbhum 1 ll 
Burdwan 4 175 


When this was the condition of education of women in Bengal, Chris- 
tian missionaries came forward to dispel the darkness of ignorance from 
the heart of women, The Baptist Mission was the pioneer in the field in 
this respect, and just as one lamp lights another so came other missions 
and generous Hindu Zamindars who began to start public schools for 
girls without any aid from State, We shall discuss the work of each of 
these missions in turn. 

. Let us begin with the Female Juvenile Society which was founded in 
1819 to open free schools in Calcutta and its suburbs for the education 
of Bengali girls. The Society founded its first institution at Gouri Bere 
but it had to experience great difficulty in finding a qualified lady teacher 
for the purpose. The second report of the Society makes a mention of this 
difficulty. 

“Only one Bengali girl being found after a diligent search of 
several months, qualified to instruct her country wonien, and she 
from the illness of her husband was obliged a few months after to 
relinquish the task; the Committee also made a trial of intro- 
ducing some girls into the boys’ schools, but with very little 
success ,.. In April, 1820, a well equipped mistress was obtained, 
and thirteen scholars were collected and by the persevering exertions 
and co-operation of friends it was gradually brought to its present 
state.’” 

By 1813, the Female Juvenile Society started eight schools in Calcutta 
and its suburbs and most of the girls who received instruction in these 
schools came from the lower strata of society. 


The books that were followed in these schools were: Jetter’s Spelling 
Book, Neéti Katha, Pearson’s Dialogue between a mother and a dau-hter, 
Defence of Female Education, Gospel of John, Pearee’s Geography, Needle 
work and teaching of Christian doctrines formed a part of the curriculum. 

§ Ibid ”' 

? Quoted in Women’s Education in Eastern Jndia By J C. Bagal x 
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By 1829, the Female Juvenile Sosiety maintained 20 schools. In 
1832 the Female Juvenile Society rechristened as ‘‘Calcutta Baptist 
Female Society’’ established female schools at such far off places as 
Cutwa and Birbhum. - 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Scciety gives an account of the 
seminaries under its patronage as follows : 

Seven schools in Caleutta or its neighbourhood, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Yates, Mrs: Penny and Mrs. Thomas containing 
altogether 150 children, a Central school at Chitpore, superintended by 
Mrs. G Pearce, containing 120 children, a second central school at 
Caleutta under the care of Mrs, W. Carey, containing nearly 200 children, 
and 4 schools at Birbhum, containing 60 children, and superintended by 
Mrs, Williamson were started. The total number of children connected 
with the institution was about 500.1° 


All these schools were free. Very son other Ladies’ Societies sprang 
up for the purpose of starting free schcols for girls. 


‘After this came the turn of Ladies’ Society to start schools for girls in 
Calcutta and its vicinity. The Brit:sa and ‘foreign School Society of 
London raised subscriptions in England for the purpose of sending to 
Bengal a female teacher to start schools for Bengali girls, Miss Mary 
Ann Cook was the lady selected who arrived in Calcutta jin 1821. 
She started her first free primary school in the respectable quarters of the 
Hindu community with 15 girls. Next she started free primary schools 
for girls under the patronage of the Church Mission Society in Thanthania, 
Mirzapore, Sovabazar, Krishna Bazar, Mullick Bazar and Kumartolly. 
Next year the number of schools started by her rose to 15 and houses for 
eleven schools were built. About 800 gi-ls were under instruction in these 

schools, The local gentry helped her in this matter. 

The following table will show the progress made by the Ladies’ Society 
in the course of female education between 1822 and 1827:" 


Year Girls’ schocls No of girls 
1822 8 200 
1823 15 ~ 800 
1824 24 400 
1825 : 30 ` 500 
1826 Sa 540 
1827 Sus 600 


-The course of studies prosecuted in these schools were three B’s, 
Geography, history, stories of the Bible, and certain chapters of . 
Stri Sikshavidhayaka, Needle work was also added, and a great emphasis 
was laid on the teaching of the Bible. 


10 Thid 1 Women’s Education in Hastern’India, chapter-IIT 
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The Ladies Society had been trying since 1824 to establish a central 
female schoo! in Calcutta, Collections were being made for the purpose. 
Raja Baidyanath Roy of Jorasank» donated Rs 20,000/- for the purpose 
in December, 1825 which was added to the collections made by the 
Society and now amounted to Rs 21,000/-. The Society now purchased 
grounds on the eastern cornet of Cornwallis Square, It required two 
years to complete the construction of the new building which was formally 
opened on ist April, 1848. The building still stands on the south east.. 
corner of ‘the Cornwallis Square, and accommodates, at prosent, the B. T. 
College for women run by the Seottish Church College. 


Ladies Society next extended their activities to the atah and 
started girls’ schools there and collected donations from different quarters, 


A new class of monitors of teachers was now introduced in the Central 
Female School. The Rev. James Long in his Hand-Book of Bengal 
Mission (Page 429) writes :— 


Young as they (monitors) were, they were all either widows or 
forsaken by their husbands; they had been educated in the schools of the 
Society, and. when they became destitute, they had recourse to Mrs. 
Wilson, who was thus able to employ them in the service of their country 
womenr”’.!? 


More than 500 girls were being educated i1 -the schools started by 
the Ladies’ Society in the Central Schoo! at Calcutta, the schools at 
Mirzapore, Burdwan, Culna, Patna ete. 


From the course of studies followed in these schools it would be 
evident that teaching Christian doctrines to the immature girls and 
carrying through them the message of the. Gospel to the Hindu homes 
were the principal objects of the educational endeavours of these Christian 
Societies. These things were certainly objectionable to` the orthodox 
Hindus and when they could understand the spirit behind this educational 
enterprise, the respectable classes became suspicious and gradually began 
to withdraw their patronage as they had done previously in the case of the 
Female Juvenile Society. Prasannakumar Tagore, the editor of the 
Reformer advised the authorities to initiate the pupils into general 
knowledge and to pay particular-attention to the national prejudice of 
those whom they wished to educate. But this advice was not ace2pted. 
The same curriculum was followed and the same emphasis on the Biblical 
literature was laid. 


By this time a new class, called the ‘‘Orphan Class’’, was attached to 
the Central Female School, Mrs. Wilson collected 108 destitute girls 
during the flood in the Southern India in 1823 and the famine inthe Upper 
Provinces. This class made a considerable progress under the supervision 


Quoted in Women's Education in Eastern India. 
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of Mrs. Wilson. In 1836 she removed these orphans to a newly built home 
at Agarparah. ` 


The educational activities of the Ladies’ Society could no longer 
_ captivate the imagination of the public who were no longer ready to 
tolerate that ‘tbe pupils of this (Central Female) School consisting 
mostly of the lowest castes should be qualified for the purpose of going 
into respectable families to instruct the women who are not in the habit of 
appearing abroad’’. Mrs, Wilson left India in 1837, and with her departure 
the activities of the Ladies’ Society after a glorious history of 26 years 
seemed to have declined. In 1840, the Ladies’ Society maintained only 
three schools in Calcutta besides the Central ones, namely, The Mirzapore 
School, The Circular Road School and she Howrah School. The total 
strength in these four schools was about 500. Children of the C .ristian 
converts now mustered strong in these Schools. 


The Central Female School was amelgamated with the Normal School 
for the training of Christian female teachers in 1857. With this amal- 
gamation the work of the Ladies’ Society came finally to close, 


The Caleutta Ladies’ Association appeared next in the field. The 
Association was formed in 1825 and it did some pioneer work for -the 
spread of education among women in the early part of the 19th century. 
In less than three years the Calcutta Ladies’ Association started 30 female 
schools and about 600 girls were under instruction in these schools. 


Most of the schools of the Calcutta Ladies’ Association were.in the 
Entally and the Janbazar area. For went of funds it could not maintain 
many schools, The third report of the Assoziation says,— 


“They have been obliged, fcr want of funds, to close some of 
them (schools) and the rest they have drawn iato two large schools: 
in one of which (Benutolla) forty shildren daily assemble, and in-the 
other (Chappatollah) about twenty-five attend”, 


The activities of the Association had been very much contracted in 
1833 when ib was maintaining only one school on the Circular Road which 
was almost converted into an institution for Biblical lessons, 


The Calcutta Ladies Association was in existence for about ten years. 
It was finally discontinued sometime in 1834, 


The three Associations viz., The Lacies Society, The Female J uvenile 
Society and the Calcutta Ladies’ Asscciation rendered great service to this 
country by opening free schools for she girls of poorer section. They 
worked to dispel the darkness of ignorance when neither Government nor 
Bengalis were alive to their duties. So Bengalis, out of the sense of 
gratitude hélped these associations, and the poor and middle class people 
sent their daughters to these institutions, bub gradually they came to know 


13 Quoted in Women’s Education in Easter India. 
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the motive of the promoters of these associations which was nothing butb 
inculcation of the Christian doctrine in the heart, of the young learners. 


So they withdrew their patronage and the schools became nurseries of 
Christian converts. 


The Serampore Mission of Carey, Marshman and Ward did much for 
women’s education in Bengal in the early half of the 19th Century. 
They were first greeted with hostile attitude of the E. I. Company, 
and had they not received patronage of Dutch settlement at Serampore, 
it would not have been possible for them to do anything at all. They 
began their work at Serampore and were helped by the local gentry. 
They started 12 female schools with 250 scholars at Serampore ; 6 
at Birbhum with 44 scholars; 4 at Chittagang with 77 scholars 
and one at Jessore with 15 scholars, besides other ‘schools outside 
Bengal with which we are not concerned at present. These -schools 
also disappeared in course of time,4 


The pioneer attempts for the spread of education among women of 
Bengal were made by various Christian Missions; rich Zamindars of 
Bengal, of course, helped them liberally by all possible means, But as has 
already been said, when the motive of these missions became known to the 
public, they withdrew their patronage. Raja Radhakanto Deb, Raja 
Baidyanath Roy, Prasannakumar Tagore and the chosen and elite of 
Calcutta who zealously supported these missions, now were forced to 
withhold their co-operation. Now Bengalis themselves tried to start 
schools for girls and for this financial help came from rich merchants 
and Zamindars like Motilal Seal, Ramgopal Shah and others. 


In 1845 Jaykrishna Mukherjee, and Rajkrishna Mukherjee, Zamin- 
dars of Uttarparah attempted to start a girls’ school and for that they 
approached the Council of Educstion for assistance. They themselves 
proposed to bea: half the cost of the school building which would amount 
to Rs. 2,000 /- and set apart some landed property accruing a monthly 
income of Rs. 60/-. John Eliot Drinkwater Bethune, President of the 
Council of Education regretted his inability as the existing state of 
the education funds would not permit them to entertain the propo- 
sal submitted,”’ 

Local people started a free school for girls at Barasat, 24-Parganas in 
1847, ; 

J.E.D. Bethune who was the Law member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General and President of the Council of Education from 
1845 to 1851 was keenly interested in education, and was thinking of the 
ways and means for starting out a school for girls, The East India Co, 
was not ready at this time to undertake the charge of education’ of women, 
Bethune knew that respectable Bengalis would not send their daughters to 


144 For detailed. account gee “Women’s Education in Hastern India,’ Ch:V., 
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mission schools to be taught with girls cf lower classes in church doctrines, 
He, therefore, decided to start a secular schcol for girls in his own indivi- 
dual capacity and to bear the expensas thereof, Very soon he was helped 
by eminent Bengalis, and the school was fourded on the 7th May, 1849. 
Within a short time, it attracted a fairly lange number of girls. Bethune 
observes in this connection :— 


The three Natives to whom 1 desire specially to record 
my gratitude for their assistance are Baboo Ram Gopal 
Ghosh, the well-known merchant who was my principal adviser in 
the first instance and who procured me my first pupils, Baboo 
Dukkina Ranjan Mookerjea, a Zamindar, who was previously 
unknown to me, but who as soon as my design was published, intro- 
duced himself to me for the purpose of offering me the first gift of a 
site for the school, or five beeghas of land valued at Rs. 10,009 in the 
Native quarter of the town and Pundit Madan Mohan Turkalunkar, 
one of the Pundits of the Sanskrit College, who not only sent two 
daughters to the school, but has continued to attend it daily, to give 

: gratuitous instruction to the children in Bengali, and has employed 
his leisure time in the compilation cf a series of elementary Bengali 
books expressly for ‘their use .. On my late visit to Ooterparah, I 
learned that Jaysankar Mookherjee is prepared to open the school at 
once... At Barasat some of the most respectable inhabitants have 
already established one, now attended by more than 20 girls, chiefly 
Brahminical caste, and what is verv remarkable two of them being 
already married, 

Raja Radhakanta Deb started a girls’ school in bis house at Sovabazar 

within 15 days after Bethune had founded his institution. Some girls’ 
schools were started at Neabudhia, Sooksagar and Uttarpara. 

High officials were not ready ic take the responsibility of girls’ 
education even in 1850 which is evident from the Minutes of Sir J. H. 
Liltler, a member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General. 
Commenting on the proposal that Government should take over the charge 
of the girls’ school founded by Bethune, he wrote :— 


3315 


“I regret much that I cannot agree in opinion with my Bonomi 
colleague, Mr. Bethune as to the interference of Government to the cause 
of Female Education . . the proposition, though apparently not unreason- 
able I declined on ia grounds that it was not usual for Government to 
interfere in such matters either directly or indir ectly’*?® 

But Dalhousie declared that patronage of Govone should be 
extended to the education of women. The following ‘extract from his 
orders dated the 11th April, 1850 clearly expresses his view :— 


15 Selections from Eductional Records, Vol -IT, page-§2. 
16 Ibid, Pege-57. 
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‘The Governor-General in Council considers that a great work 
hus been done in the first successful introduction of Native female 
education in India on a sound and solid foundation and that the 
Government ought to give to it its frank and cordial support. . . It 
is the wish also of the Government, Governor-General! in Council, that 
intimation to the same effect should be given to the Chief Civil officers 
of the Mofussil calling their attention to the growing disposition among 
the natives to establish female schools, and directing them to 
use all means at their disposal for encouraging these institutions and 
for making it generally known that the Government. views them 
with very great approbation.’’!” 


The Court of Directors gave their assent to Dalhousie’s view, still 
they uttered note of caution in their Despatch of the 4th September, 1850. 
‘With reference to the opinions and feelings of the Indians in respect of 
female seclusion, great caution and prudence would be required in carrying 
oul the irstructions by the officers in the mofussil,’’ 


Thus till the Wood’s Despatch of 1854, no active step was taken by 
Government to promote women’s education. Bub with Wood’s Despatch 
Government policy was definitely changed and encouragement to women’s 
education was given by means of liberal grani-in-aid. As a result of this 
several girls’ schools were started in Bengal. Pundit Iswarchandra Vidya- 
sagar in his capacity as Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, established 
about 80 girls’ schools between 1855 and 1857. 


Women’s education made a phenomenal progress after Sepoy Mutiny 
and with the establishment of the University of Calcutta; but we are not 
concerned with that for the present. 


17 Ibid, pp, 59-60 


AN EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 
OF PHILOSOPHY ` 


M. ©. GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


Philosophy undoubtedly, is the most precious possession of man for in 
if are stored the results and reflections of his past experiences in such 
co-ordinated forms as can naturally develop wisdom and insight. The 
importance of Philosophy lies in its being tha most effective co-ordinator of 
knowledge. When selected knowledge, information and experiences from 
various subjects and phases of life are suitably adjusted and co-ordinated 
- they often go to develop wisdom. Science proceeds to analyse ‘and to give 
analytic descriptions, but Philosophy follows the process of synthesis and 
gives us synthetic intérpretations of objects and entities. It is not that 
Philosophy and Science are unrelated as human pursuits. Both of them 
are social enterprises of man, like art and religion; and neither can develop 
properly without the aid of the other. No nation can develop real Science 
if it practically ignores Philosophy. ‘The development of Science without 
the development of Philosophy is like the growth of power without 
intelligence, which is brutal. 


Philosophy can never disappear from the life of man} in some form 
or other it must always be there. Although a creation of man Philosophy 
has unlimited influence upon him; it definitely helps to mould the pattern 
of his life. The form of Philosophy of a group of people slowly but surely 
changes not only the ways of life of the people but also the entire structure 
of the social institutions and the pattern of civilization of the group, The 
relation between human civilization and Philosophy is therefore, intimate. 
Philosophy is sure to suggest and inspire our ways of life. It will suggest 
and develop man’s vision because it can foresee things long before their 
aclual appearance; it will inspire man because it can generate wisdom 
which emboldens human hearts. 

The relation between Philosophy and man’s life is supremely natural 
because all the contents of Philosophy—its elements, concepts, ideas and 
ideals—grew out of man’s care and concern for his life. Philosophy is in 
fact, the subjective continuation of the life of man; it consists of co-ordi- 
nated units of significant ideas and concepts constructed out of human 
thoughts and experiences. 


It is the gradual and basic process of co-ordination that led ic 
the origin and the growth of various forms of Philosophical thouglis 
and concepts which have served to enrich the mind of man. Integraticn cf 
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various relevant elements for the formation of a whole unit of formulation 
which is, in a sense, complete in itself, is not limited to the field of Philo- 
sophy. Although it is the most fundamental process for the creation of 
Philosophy it is also a common way of the working of the mind of man. 
Consider for example, the terms—acceleration, density, energy, utility, 
activity, cause, effect, law, process, purpose, experience, knowledge, change, 
permanence, ideal, truth and the like; not all of them belong to the field 
of Philosophy, Some are on the other hand, typical expressions commonly 
used in the world of Science. Yet all of them grew into their conventional 
forms and concepts by absorbing relevant ideas, notions and abstractions 
by the process of co-ordination. The capacity to organize experiences 
which reach life through sense-organs into a wide vaiety of categories and 
to construct subsequently in progressive stages, countless groups of ideas, 
thoughts and concepts out of these is a prerogative of man. But the 
capacity however, is an indication of the biological development of the 
power of co-ordination of life. And itis the development of this capacity 
in man that has endowed him with the ability to make his progress in a 
phase of life, which is inconceivable in the life of animals. To co-ordinate 
simple concepts, thoughts, ideas and notions out of natural experiences 
of life is a normal activity of man. But Philosophy begins when man 
commences to examine all possible considerations and data concerning an 
idea with a view to co-ordinating a concept that would be the final word 
regarding the unit. Itis the drive to put utmost emphasis upon comple- 
teness, wholeness or finality that has made Philosophy different from all 
other branches cf human thought. The spirit of the idea of finality and 
truth has always motivated Philosophy to achieve the objectives it has 
secured and to open up new lines of thoughts in its field.. 


Reality is not what it appears to be. It is what itis as the final entity 
which can be reached only after examining everything and discarding many 
things. Truth is also the final thing which we can reach after wading 
through a world of facts, data and notions, Finality, reality and truth 
then, convey ideas to us, which are similar in nature. Only reality is true; 
and truth is the final thing. Truth therefore, indicates both reality and 
finality. But the goal. of finality recedes; and Philosophy makes its 
progress in the new direction with streams of bifurcations for solving 
fresh and sideway problems. i l 

To doubt is not so easy as it is supposed to be, Only the Philosopher 
can doubt reasonably. Being beset with doubts of various kinds he 
naturally is strongly inclined to run-after truth or finality so that he may 
set his doubts regarding at least certain entities at rest. The ambition to 
reach the stage of completeness or finality and to comprehend -things in 
their entirity or wholeness seems always to be the guiding spirit of 
Philosophy. Philosophy in this way, has been the greatest coordinator of 
knowledge. ° 
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The selection of rélevant information, data, facts and ideas from a 
wide variety of human knowledge for coordinating them into a Philosophi- 
cal concept is itself an intellectual task; and the ultimate result of the 
coordination of these is highly valuable in the life of man, Philosophy 
therefore, is at once intellectual and pragmatic, This is why Philosophy 
can construct entities long before their actual creations; this is why it 
can develop the spirit of vision in man, which has been of immense 
practical help to him for new creations, 

Although perplexed with selected materials from different branches of 
knowledge the Philosopher has a distinct ability for creating coordinated 
units; he is intellectually fit for utilizing his vision and power of imagination 
to extend the continuation of his thoughts to the utmost possible limits 
and think out ideas completely. Nor is he debarred from the continuity 
of his imaginative pursuit due to the limitations of materiality, But 
liberty in this field has its dangers too; imaginative speculations thus 
produced have the likelihood of being led into the cul de sac of idle and 
coufused thinking. This however, is not a fault of Philosophy. Studies 

of philosophical formulations reveal that the number of eminent Philoso- 

- phers belonging to different ages and countries, who have often entered 
this cul de sac of confused thinking is not insignificant. But man’s sincere 
endeavour to seize the unattainable does not normally lead to the region of 
confused thinking. Results of such ettempts have often enriched Philo- 
sophy and other fields of human thought and endeavour in certain curious 
ways; byproducts have often become highly valuable to us. Saccheri in 
the opening vears of the eighteenth century, attempted to prove the fifth 
postulate of Euclid. He could not prove it; but out of his complicated- 
calculations grew the idea of the possibility of establishing other logical 
systems of Geometry. This was in fact, the beginning of the growth of 
non-Euclidean Geometry the concept of which has motivated Hinstein to 
revolutionize our concept of the universe, 

Tt has already been suggested that Science can effect changes and 
accumulate knowledge but it cannot explain them properly. Philosophy 
which is always concerned with the meaning and significance of everything 
however, can analyse them adequately for a proper understanding, A 
mere accumulation of knowledge or information is not worth anything at 
all. Heraclitus showed his utter contempt for it;+he called it ‘‘poly- 
mathy’’. It is not the piling up cof knowledge or information but the 
establishment of a form of correlation, or more correctly, coordination 
amongst the units of amassed knowledge that is valuable in the life of 
man, Wisdom which comes oniy out of such a coordination of informa-, 
tional materials and knowledge is supremely precious for man, 

Philosophy in the West has always developed in a particular way, 
Greek Philosophers who laid the foundation of Western Philosophy, being 
materialists, did not start with abstract thoughts and ideas to build up 
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heir Philosophy. Most of the objects they thought of and most of the 
deas they coordinated were in connection with: material bodies of the 
rorld, Their interests, activities and thoughts regarding the systemati- 
ation of the material world made them immensely fit for their subsequent 
kill intackling abstract and metaphysical problems and concepts. That 
he nature of their preliminary interest in common-place material objects 
efinitely shaped the pattern of Western Philosophy can easily be compre- 
ended if we compare the structure of the Western and the Eastern 
ystems of Philosophy as we know them today, Astute thinkérs in the 
zast took to abstract ways of thinking in connection with Philosophy 
ght from the beginning. Greek Philosopher delineated their Philosophies 
s naively as artists produce their creations; they did not care to depend 
> much upon arguments as upon their dogmatic beliefs. They were 
əritable artists motivated by their wishful thinking and feeling, Even 
lato who laid the foundation and constructed the main corners of the 
lifice of Philosophy was a poet at heart. Aristotle who introduced the 
irit of Science into Philosophy was also quite fresh and natural in hig 
slineations. Complexity in him grew out of his failure to organize, 
rstematize and finally to coordinate the vast wealth of materials he had 
lected for his use, Although often unintelligible Philosophy was never 
nattractive to persons seriousiy interested in the subject. But Kant — 
‘ought about new changes; he made Philosophy heavy not only with his 
ymplex ideas bub also with his complicated ways of expanding them, 
omplexities of thoughts as well as of expressions since Kant became so 
xy intimately associated with Philosophy that they almost became the 
lief characteristics of the subject, Kant changed the character of 
hilosophy ; and: Philosophy will never become what it once was. 
Complexities of thoughts and ideas may appear normally in Philo- 
phy; they are quite natural there. But why should complexities of 
‘pression appear in a subject the sole buriness of which is to clarify 
ioughts? The reasons why complexities of expressions developed in 
hilosophy are many in number, But the most unfortunate thing is that 
hilosophy as a subject has often become uncouth and unreadable due to 
mfusions arising out of cumbrous forms of writing. Kant however was 
ipreme inspite of all his defects of language and delineation. “He incorpo- 
ted his writing with such profound contents as made his Philosophy so 
ry respectable that the consideration of the manner and style of putting 
oughts and ideas was of secondary importance to him. But there were 
so other Philosophers who became conspicuous by their clumsy and 
undabout way of writing with jargons and speciaily coined words and 
pressions, Lack of clarity in writing has often been the cause of 
scurity in Philosophical thoughts. Critics of Philosophical works there. 
re, have had the necessity not only of determining whether the ideas 
held by certain Philosophers were true or not but also of finding out 
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what these Philosophers really meant when they put their ideas in their 
own ways. : 

The nature of the coordinated units buili up by individual Philosophers 
depends upon their mental strength and power of imagination. Being 
creators these Philosophers leave their personal stamps upon their created 
products. Temperaments, tastes, interests, breadth of life, erudition and 
vision of individual philosophers determine both the nature of the materials 
selected for coordination and the nature of coordinations effected. A 
Philosopher and his Philosophy are so intimately related that it is almost 
always possible to know a great deal about the inner heart and the mind 
of a Philosopher from the nature of the Pkilosophy developed by him. It 
is the mind of men with different contents that coordinates different 
systems of Philosophy; and it is the mina of man with different tendencies 
again, which is attracted to various systems of thought. And as human 
minds are different they work differently: not only for creating different 
forms of coordinations but also for being attracted to different objects and 
concepts. Some Philosophers who generally depend upon empirical facts 
seem to follow their line of thoughts inductively for coordinating their own 
concepts, And there are Philosophers who ignore inductive ways of 
reasoning and coordinate metaphysical units of concepts and theories 
without referring to empirical facts. Whitehead’s Process and Reality 
and Bradley’s Appearance and Reality are undoubtedly the finest examples 
of treatises that are full of metaphysical elements coordinated so very 
perfectly that they have developed exquisite forms of charm of their own. 
And this is true despite various forms of confusions and reproachable modes 
of expressions in both of these books. . 

The ultimate purpose of Philosophy is to preserve truths or valuable 
knowledge in such coordinated forms as are really condensed and crysta- 
jlised ideas and concepts of a wide range of similar and allied groups of 
information gleaned through experiences and intuitions of man. But Art, 
Mythology, Poetry and Religion also seek to preserve valuable ideas and 
thoughts which are often eternal truths in the life of man, The only 
difference between Philosophy and these branches of human endeavour is 
that whereas Philosophy at its besi wants to preserve Pure Truth, Art, 
Mythology and the like seek to protect valuable ideas and truths with the 
aid of attractive garnishes of various kinds that are also produced by the 
process of coordination. Although tha technique of embellishment of each 
of these is different, from the point of view of their ultimate effect, they 
all seek to create artistic decoratiocs for the development of protective 
schemes. The main purpose of Art, Mythology, Poetry and Religion is to 
conserve ideas and ideals that are of social value by saving them from 
oblivion ; and this they do by taking to superfluous artistic creations. But 
all Art is superfluous for superfluity or overplus in the form of leisure 
is the condition which fosters the origin and growth of Art, 
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Decorations which grow by coordination around the nucleus of a central 
theme which stands as an idea or an ideal, serve to preserve or protect it in 
a number of ways. Apparently they may hide it completely; or they may 
make it half concealed and half revealed. ‘The prime purpose of decora- 
tions is to make coordinated units, containing the elements for preservation 
attractive to the social mind of man, which really store up all heritage, 
And as decorations invite further decorations which are effected through 
new coordinations the strength of the process of preservation increases with 
time. Aesthetic elements in the artistic creations of painting, sculpture, 
music, mythology, rituals, religion and so on are valuable not only because 
they are pleasing to us but also because they they serve to to keep up the 
heritage of man, This is why Art is elevating; this is why Art can 
develop human virtues. 


Modern Philosophy began with Plato. Of course it is true that he 
could develop his system because of the inspiration he had received from 
Socrates. Few have ever been so much inspired by any preceptor as was 
Plato by his master. Plato’s writings reveal the nature of high sentiments - 
he had for Socrates; they also reveal that at least some of the ideas and 
notions which Plato elaborated belonged originally to Socrates. Un- 
fortunately we do not have records of first-hand thoughts and writings of 
- Plato’s Preceptor. 


Socrates considered Philosophy to be so very useful for the everyday 
life of man that he discussed it everywhere, even in market-places. Plato 
too was convinced of the practical values of Philosophy in every phase of 
human life. Only Philosophy, he suggested, could elevate and enrich 
the life of man and his society. Mankind, he indicated, could achieve 
salvation by making Philosophers Kings. Plato elaborated, in fact, his 
system of Philosophy mainly from the point of view of its practical utilities. 
Thus we find that the two thinkers responsible for laying the foundation of 
modern Philosophy believed strongly in its utilities, The idea “of the im- 
portance of Philosophy for practical life was so basic in their minds that 
both of them spent considerable parts of their lives for implanting the 
fundamental principles of Philosophy in the common life of man. 


Philosophy as we know it at present, is highly theoretical; it has 
surely been divorcéd from life. And it is now considered fit only for tack- 
ling certain pet problems and items which have no practical bearing upon 
life, ‘To allow Philosophy to develop the characteristic of accepting only 
certain pet and hackneyed problems for their solutions is asin against 
Philosophy itself for Philosopphy was brought into being definitely for 
getting an effective handle for solving and tackling practical problems of 
the life of man. If Philosophy grew oub of human life it cannot die a 
natural death ; it will grow along with the progress of man, Philosophy of 
the future will have to be reconstructed so that it may be active onee again 
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for solving living problems of the practical life zf man and his society; only 
thus can Philosophy gain its renaissance. 

Theories and practices in every field of human thought and activity 
are so very intimately related that they may be said to be naturally co- 
ordinated, ‘Theories grow out of practices because theories are coordinated 
ideas which seek to indicate the modes of operations of practical activities ; 
and practices grow in perfection with the aid of theories because theories 
suggest better methods of operations, Thecries cannot develop without 
ihe development of practices much as practices cannot improve without the 
‘mprovement of theories. And if theories in general cannot improve with- 
oub the aid of experimental activities associated with them how can . 
Philosophy which consists of pure theories, develop without the develop- 
ment of its experimental phase? Philosophy can surely grow richer and at 
the same time more useful for all practical purposes of man if it is made to 
depend upon his observational experiences ior its development. One of 
the chief factors which will determine the reszonstruction of Philosophy of 
the future is undoubtedly, the spirit of practical observation in its field. 


Philosophy and Philosophical thoughts are in a significant sense, 
entirely different. Philosophy implies systems of Philosophy, which are 
generally so stereotypedly set that in these systems only stock topics are 
discussed and only the same or highly similar arguments are put forward 
for establishing truths; Philosophy in tkis sense is static, Philosophi- 
eal thoughts on the other hand signify the dynamic phuse of Philosophy in 
which topics, items, subject-matters and arguments that are used and 
utilized are varied and ever-changing ; only the basis and the technique of 
the procedure of thoughts are Philosophical in nature, Finest systems of 
Philosophy have appeared in India and in certain other oriental countries ; 
but Philosophical thoughts have developed properly in the West. Systems 
of Philosophy belong only to the field of Philosophy but Philosophical 
thoughts are not limited to this field alone; they may invade all the fields 
of human knowledge. And as a matter of fact even Biological and Physi- 
cal sciences have been immensely enriched by Philosophical thoughts. Ib 
is not unreasonable to predict that all branches of human knowledge, after 
their utmost limits of development, will u‘timately terminate in Philosophy ; 
this will happen specially because man loves to Philogophize, And to 
Philosophize even about objects and entities which he cannot experienee 
with his senses is his prerogative. 


THOMAS PAINE AND FOREIGN RULE IN 
INDIA 


ASHOKE MUSTAFI 
Maulana Azad College, Calcutta 


The name of Thomas Paine is, to kean students of western history 
and politics, ona to conjure with. His lips and pen were both dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom. A shining light of the Age of Revolu- 
tion, he was a lifelong crusader for freedom for all peoples and in 
spirit, belonged, to the world, as it were. He was an unusual and 
a rare combination of a philosopher and a man of action and hand- 
somely contributed to the making of three major revolutions in his 
time. Hein fact embodied the will to freedom that gripped the 
uncultural minds of the age of European Enlightenment most. 
With a characteristic spirit and force, Paine condemned colonialism 
and racialism in the strongest terms. He suffered the worst perse- 
cution for his outspokenness, and his revolutionary inclination. In 
fact the liberal ileas, set forth by him, in his now celebrated works, 
Commonsense (1776), Rights of Man (1791), and the Age of Reason 
(1894-96) largely account for the progress of democracy and liberalism 
in England and America or for the matter of that, the world at large. 


It may be interesting to refer to a rather little-known aspect of 
his theory which may be of some interest to keen students of Indian 
history and political thought. British misrule and tyranny in India 
left an abiding impression upon this indefatigable fighter for freedom. 
Amongst the foreign humanists forgotten by us now, to be profoundly 
disturbed by the perpetration of British oppression in India, Paine 
was, without doubt, one of the earliest. He seriously preoccupied 
‘himself with the Indian cause at a time when it hardly aroused suff- 
cient interest even in western countries. A sworn enemy of corrup- 
tion and privilege as he was, he grew greatly agitated over the excesses 
of the Hast India Company. The history of the period has been 
highlighted by the strong advocacy of Burke and Sheridan and the 
ideas of Marx, Macaulay and Mill. But in the treatment of the 
Indian problems, Paine evinced a rare objectivity of outlook with an 
abundant measure of sympathy and understanding. Due to a variety 
of reasons, he was not familiar to the Indians at any time, like 
other noble spirits namely Marx or Burke or Macaulay. Hi articles 
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devoted to the discussion of Company rule in India, were for long 
too obscure for us to be acquainted with. Efforts were not made 
either to familiarise us with his basic polizical ideas and his definite 
attitude towards colonial expansionism in the Hast. His stray remarks 
but almost prophetic about India, have come down to us with a stirring 
meaning for our own life and times. It is a pity that he should 
require a fresh introduction as a friend of India at our hands. His 
ideas—which had always a certain contemporaneousness and freshness 
—were so long been the victims of sheer neglect and indifference 
in conservative and reactionary quarters. Besides, America was a 
far-off country and due to her own internal political troubles during 
the colonial period there was not much of a noticeable reaction to the 
Company misrule in India. It reached the shores of England itself a 
little late in the day. Apart from that, Paine’s Indian writings were 
chiefly casual, quite meagre and were among his earliest journalistic 
ventures. 

In fact, there was no continuity or unity in Paine’s works on 
India and as a result it could really draw the attention of intellectual 
circles in America. A few of his articles on India were published in 
the Peunsylvania Magazine, 1775 76. During this period Paine wrote 
tirelessly and fearless'y about slavery, women right, freedom of the 
Press and a host of other subjects. He touched upon nearly all 
questions which were in any way connected with buman right or 
justice—all his libertarian works are now valuable materials for the 
freedom-history of the world as.a whole. The views Paine ex- 
pressed through these articles appear to us mostly fragmentary though 
we could discover a central thread of argument in them. His later 
works like Commonsense, The Crisis and the Right of Man— 
all unmistakably bear the stamp of this basic attitude towards social 
and political problems. Because of his ultra-radical views Paine 
sufficiently earned the odium of the traditional camp which spread 
false and mischievous reports about this genuine friend of mankind. 
Something of that odium, still remains and truly speaking, many of 
his liberal ideas, were not even properly or timely circulated. Of 
course, fresh efforts are being wade these days in England and 
America for a complete revaluation of Paine, in the light of the recent 
development of ideas and problems. Anyway Paine’s protest against 
colonialism in India are now considered to be, by far one of the oldest 
ones, on recorded history. 

The American War of Independence against English colonialism 
was really the background of Paine’s progressive thinking. Though 
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curiously enough, Paine himself was an Englishman by birth. He ex- 
plained his position at some length in his Introduction to ‘‘Common- 
sense” : ‘Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages 
are not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure them general favour....... 
The cause of America is in a great measure the cause of all mankind. 
Many circumstances have and will arise, which are not local but 
universal, and through which the principles of all lovers of mankind are 
affected and in the event of which their affections are interested......... 
declaring war against the natural rights of all mankind and extirpating 
the defenders thereof from the face of the earth, is the concern of 
every man to whom nature hath given the power of feeling ; of which 
class, regardless of party censure is the Author.’’ These words breathe 
the spirit of a rationalist, decrying the force of authority and prece- 
dent. He was all for the unity and equality of man. Jn proposing 
the severance of America’s connections with England, Paine referred 
to the English excess in India and Africa. He called upon English 
colonies to combine against the English inperialism. He observed per- 
tinently enough, that England virtually waged a war against the 
principle of the natural right of man. A true heir to the 18th 
century humanitarianism and rationalism, Paine logically co-related 
political, administrative and human welfare. Like the 18th century 
perfectionists, Paine was in no mood to wait; he was eager to 
bring about immediate relief to the. people and to enlighten 
them sufficiently about the right kind of politics. In his Right 
of Man, he spoke of the deep-rooted inertia of the ordinary 
people as well as of a liberal policy to be pursued by all governments. 
Hereditary governments like England, Paine observed, thrived 
on the sheer ignorance of the common people But rationality, 
was an inseparable part of his political radicalism something for which 
he was largely indebted to Rousseau and other liberal minds. 
He himself belonged to the Quaker religious sect, noted for its 
love of peace and happiness of men. So he was a genuine prophet of a 
certain kind of rational liberalism, the ticklish Indian affairs could 
not but have escaped his notice. His observations on colonial expan- 
sionism and tyranny of England needs to be popularised particularly 
at this time, wben the last vestiges of colonialism are being wiped 
out. The cause of political and cultural regeneration of India found 
in him rather oddly, a sincere and forceful espouser. It is im- 
portant to remember that Paine’s concern about India is a part of hig 
broad humanistic philosophy. His articles are particularly of great 
interest to us now when the colonial system is crumbling down to 
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pieces before our very eyes. His writings clearly bring out the 
historic in:portance of our liberation movement against the English 
imperialists. 

Paine, from the depth of his conviction, proceeded to condemn 
the inhuman excess of British imperialisn in India, in no. uncertain 
term. He witnessed in the case of India, tho same lack of a human 
consideration which the English ruling authorities betrayed in the 
caso of the Excisemen in England and the Negroes in America. He 
utterly failed to reconcile democratic professions of Englishmen at 
home with the reprehensive foreign policies systematically pursued in 
relation to weak and undeveloped countries abroad. He held and rightly 
so that the foreign policy carefully followed by the English Govern- 
ment was a mere reflection of its unjust and frankly tyrannical policy 
in home affairs. The monstrous exploitation of the colonial people 
of the Hast, Paine believed, formed a part, so to say, of England's 
predatory foreign policy. Advantage was taken by the English ruling 
clique of the political impotence, the cultural black-outs and economic 
distress of the backward peoples al! over the world, and not only in 
India. This explained tbe utter callousness of the former about the 
real state of Indian affairs. His desuliory writings about India contain 
a penetrating analysis of the factors which worked behind its shame- 
faced colonial policy. He gave us & clear idea of its consequences and 
significance for India and for the world. They reveal an organic 
connection between colonialism and the aristocracy-cum.monied inter- 
ests in England. He exposed the duality of an inherent barbarism 
and profound hypocrisy about India. He was, one of the few foreign 
writers, to present a staggering picture of the oppression and the 
torture inflicted by the Company on the Indian people. In this 
connection, it is interesting to cite a parallel passage—"‘I do not allude 
to European despotism, planted upon antic despotism, by the British 
Hast India Company forming a more monstrous combination than any 
of the divine monsters startling us in the Temple of Salsette.’’ 
(p. 82—Kar! Marx and Engels, On Colonialism—Moscow Publi- 
cation.) He gave usa clear picture of the trend of coming events 
in so far as the alien rule in our country was concerned. Clive’s victory 
at Plassey in 1757 is separated from Paine’s condemnation of British 
Imperialism in India by less than a generation. The history of the 
‘intervening period is written with the blood of the millions of Indians 
and constitutes one of the darkest chapters in the history of European 
colonialism. Twelve years of extremely corrupt rule get ‘accounted by 
rack-renting of peasants and crippling of artisans grievously sapped 
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the economic vitality of the native people. The infamous rule of Clive 
and Cartier was followed by the monstrous regime of Warren Has- 
tings, with the demoralised well-to-do class in-Bengal, acting as a 
hireling and an agent of the oppressive British adwinistrators. Paine’s 
singular credit lies in the fact that he gave us the significant conclu- 
sion that the liberation of India from the Company yoke can alone 
bring about regeneration of our own country. 


Referring to highhanded policy of the Company in India, Paine re- 
marked in utter exasperation ,’—‘‘The horrid scene that is now acted 
by the English Government in the Hast India is fit to be told by Gottes 
and Vandals who destitute of principle robbed and tortured the world 
they were incapable of enjoying.” Paine was not disturbed so much 
by the pride of the foreign rulers and their indifference with regard to 
India, as with their inherent motives, behind the administrative policy. 
He accused the East India Company of keeping the local people 
absolutely in the dark about the real state of affairs in the country. 
Besides, he regarded it a3 a supreme pity that the brutality of the 
Company authorities continued in the name of religion and preaching 
of Christian principles. Paine suggested? “‘that instead of Christian 
example to the Indians she hath barely tampered with their passions, 
imposed on them ignorance and made them tools of treachery and 
murder.’ This unholy and purposive combination of religion and 
politics by the reactionaries, which was possible only in a backward 
land, came in for a good deal of abuse from. Paine who was out and 
out a secular. 


Paine drew the immediate and urgent attention of the West with 
regard to the fundamental fact of the co-existence of all kinds of 
administrative evils in India. What he deplored next was the total 
lack of deliberate evidence of a clearcut policy with regard to the 
Indian Administration possibly for the purpose ‘of misieading the 
people. He cherished the notion that colonialism in a single country 
might eventually. spell disaster for the whole woild. He pertinentiy 
remarked, ‘“The trying men to the mouths of cannon and ‘blowing 
them away’? was never acted by any. but an English General or 
approved by any but an English Court. Read the proceedings of the 
select committee on Indian affairs.’’ Indeed Paine found no parallel, 

f to the English excesses in India and America elsewhere. He addressed 
an appeal to the English People in a spirit of castigation and protest 
in his American Booke VII, in the name of humanity*-—‘‘Her 
politics, instead of civilising, has tended to brutalise mankind and 
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under the vain, unmeaning title of ‘‘Defender of the faith” she has 
made war against the religion of humanity. Her eruelties in the 
East Indies will never be forgotten anc is somewhat remarkable that 
the produce of that ruined country, transported to America, should 
there kindle up a war to punish the destroyer. The chain is com- 
bined through with a mysterious kind of uniformity both in the crime 
and in the punishment.” 4 Thus Paine drew an organic connection 
between colonialism and commercialism which means systematic 
economic exploitation of a backward region. Paine actually unmasked 
the English colonialism when he said, * “The balance against England 
by this trade is regularly upwards of half a million annually sent out 
in the East India ships in silver and this is the reason tozether with 
the German intrusion and subsi’es. there is so little silver in 
England.” It would uot be out of place to quote extract similar in 
spirit from Marx's writings “The English money-lenders combined 
with the English aristocracy, understand, we must own, the art of 
degrading Royalty, reducing it to the nullity of constitutionalism at 
home and to the seclusion of etiquette abroad. And now, here are 
the radicals exasperated at this spectacle’ (‘On Colontalism—Marx and 
Engels). Elsewhere, Marx dwells on ihe same point in a much more 
explicit fashion.” “The union between the Constitutional Monarchy 
and the monopolising moneyed interest, between the Company of [ast 
India and the ‘‘glorious’’ Revolution of 1688, was fostered by the 
same force by which the liberal interests and a liberal dynasty have 
at all times and in all country met and combined by the force of 
corruption” (p. 42——On Colonialism—Marx and Engels).”’ 


Paine looked upon the monument of Clive as an emblem of the 
variety of all earthly pomp. He referred rather sarcastically in the 
' footnote of Fosters’ Letter III to Cato, dated April 24, 1776 °: “Lord 
Clive, the Chief of the Eastern plurderers received the thanks of 
Parliament for ‘his honourable conduct in the Hast Indies.’ ° There 
he was in the eminent company of Karl Marx, who significantly 
wrote® “Did they, not in India, to borrow in expression of that great 
robber, Lord Clive himself resort to atrocious extortion when simple 
corruption could not keep pace with their rapacity’’ p. 81—On. Colo- 
nidlism-—Marx and Engels). In fact, the history of colonial exploitation 
of India is inextricably bound up with the career of Lord Clive. 
Paine looked upon Clive, not as an individual person but as part of an 
established institution. Paine’s observations on the death of Clive 
will go down in history as pearls of wisdom. ) 
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Paine had the idea that the flagrant outraging of human right and 
dishonouring of all cannons of humanism became the outstanding 
features of British action in India, due chiefly to the indulgence of 
the greedy English aristocracy. He therefore, urged, a redistribution 
of the economic sources of Hngland and the abolition of hereditary 
monarchy in England like a shrewd diplomat. Paine knew a few 
suggestions to offer to his readers about the possibility of hastening 
the end of British rule in India In bis “Miscellaneous Letters and 
Essays” he risked a prophecy : “‘If France holds her connections with 
Turkey and Persia England cannot hold India.’’ knowing that trade 
and commerce were the chief sources of sustenance for the English 
ruling class, opined: “‘France by land can blockade the commerce of 
England out of Europe and India and the English can do nothing 
to prevent it.’’ Paine sincerely wanted that somehow England should 
be crippled economically. 

We are in a position to say that Paine tried to make the Indians 
think for themselves. He in fact sought to move the cheated and 
oppressed Indians to serious thought and action. He made a moving — 
appeal, to its seething masses to hold patience and wait for the day 
of final reckoning, “Oh India! Thou Lord proclaimer of European 
cruelties, thou bloody monument of unnecessary deaths, be tender, in 
the day of enquiry and show a Christian world, thou canst suffer and 
forgive.” In his Common Sense, he uttered a note of warning to 
the English Imperialists m India. He completely exposed England 
as a colonial power and cried a halt to the onward march of British 
Colonialism at the right moment. He openly upbraided Britain 
for cruelties to Asiatics. He sincerely wished a speedy end of the 
British Colonial system. He solemnly uttered the following words: 
“I firmly believe that the Almighty in comparison to mankind, 
will curtail the power of Britain’. “For the domestic happiness 
of Britain and the peace of the world, I wish she bad not a foot 
of land but what is circumscribed within her own island. Extent 
of dominion has been her ruin and instead of civilising others, 
has brutalised herself. ..’’ Her late reduction of India under Clive 
and his successors was not so properly a conquest as an extermina- 
tion. “She is the only power to practice the prodigal barbarity of 
lying men to the mouths of loaded canvas and blowing them 
away”. Here Paine perhaps refers to England’s reprehensible policy 
in America. However, Paine’s prophecy that England will have to 
pay dearly. for her misdeeds came logically true or should we say, 
tragically. No-one else so clearly visualised the boomerang effect of 
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English rule in India. As a votary of freedom, he grimly said: 
“Freedom hath been hunted round the Globe, Asia and Africa have 
long expelled ber, Europe regards her like a stranger and Africa bath 
given her, warning to depart”. 

Paine was well aware of the social backwardness of the Indian 
people and urged for the emancipation of our women folk. In these 
days of social revolutions, Paine’s observations bear great value for 
us. He quite relevantly said “Among the nations of the East 
we find another kind of despotism and dcmination prevail the Sevaglio 
and the domestic servitude of women, authcrised by the manners and 
established by the laws. In Turkey, in Persia, in India, in Japan 
and over the vast empire of China, one half of the human species is 
oppressed by the other’. All this shows, without any doubt, a positive 
concern on the part of Paine about the fut-re prosperity of India. 

Paine however, could not so much zhink, that the conquest and 
occupation of a large part of India by the Hast India Company 
indirectly brought India into contact with the European civilisation. 
The seriousness of the issues themselves, not purely personal sentiment, 
determined Paine’s attitude towards Incian problems. His thought 
and feeling were never governed by ccnsiderations of party, time, 
country or ideology. His outlcok was matifestly global and he viewed 
problems with the detachment of philosopher and the attachment of 
an agitator—a curious blend. In his almost lonely and rare reflections 
of India, we find some sort of a rare synthesis between emotion 
and reason, a critical spirit and a sympathetic attitude. A few things, 
however, occur to us as striking. First, Paine was against any com- 
~ promise and adopted an extremist attitude, when liberty was involved. 
This reminds us of latter-day extremists on the Indian political scene, 
Secondly. what is most praiseworthy is his objectivity which took. 
account of possible factors that playec oehind the events unfortunate 
in India. Thirdly, as a believer in natural mights and human unity, 
Paine stood against corruption and tozture throughout his life. An 
insignificant country like India engaged his attention because he cared 
as much for the individual as for the collective welfare of man. - 
Fourthly, he acted as the unofficial envoy of India to the world 
so to say. Paine left us an indirect and perhaps unconscious contribu- 
tion in forming the foundation of any anti-colonial movement and 
broadening its base. 

We modern Indians, should be acquainted with his advanced 
ideas which will remain a landmark in she history of foreign. influence 
and inspiration to India in her struggles. We must also be thankful 
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to him for he wrote his articles on India with a rare sense of urgency, 
His serious preoccupation with India at that time is really somewhat 
uncommon and significant. Paine ig justly acclaimed as the first 
great international volunteer for the cause of peace and right of man- 
kind, since he worked with the best ideas of his time and analysed 
bistoric situations in terms of their dynamic factors. 


1H. Fast’s Edition, Paine's Rights of Man II, p. 268. 

2 Conway—Works of Paine, Vol, I, “A Serious Thought”, 

3 American Crisis, Vil—Fouer’s Edn., p. 141, Vol. "I. à 
* Crisis Papers —Fast’'s Edn., p. 78. 

* Conway, Vol. I, “Life and death cf R. Clive”, 

6 Fouer—Vol. ITI, “Will there be war," pp. 1014, 1819. 

T Works ed. by Conway, Vol. I, “A Serions Theaght’’. 

8 Crisis Papers—HPagl’s Edn., p. 73, 

? Fast’s Edn., p. 89—Commonsense, 


SOME PROBLEMS OF RELIGION IN 
MODERN INDIA 


Dr. J. B. BHATTACHARYYA 
. Calcutta University 


We have inherited from our ancestors the glorious. tradition of 
Idealism. It has its growth and decay. At intervals of time great per- 
sonages and incarnations of the supreme deities, known by their super- 
human powers of head and heart, appeared td keep the stream of religion 
running by removing all obstacles which threatened its partial cr complete 
blockage. Ramkrishna Deva is the last greab sage who soived all doubts 
of a modern man about the reality and the mystic intuition of the Deity. 
He also showed by means of experiments that all the different methods, 
prescribed by the different sects of religion, lead on to their promised 
results. In other words, he helped the moGern men and women to revive 
their faith in religion. His life and teaching had an unassailable force to 
convince a listener of the truth of the d fferent religious quests. After 
his passing away other great saints blessed this land of religion to 
maintain the continuity of the flow of the greatriver of religion. At 
Varanasi, at Pandicheri, at Nasik, at Madras. at Gangotri and at other 
places there were, a few days ago, great rel.gious persons who gave inspira- 
ticn to many who were sceptic about the truth and mission of religion. 


What we inherit from our remote and recent ancestors may be pub in 
a nutshell. The common feature of all ihese religious doctrines is that 
asceticism is the basis of religious life. They teach us tobe unmindful 
about all secular matters since they ccncern only the ignorant people. 
The doctrine of May& and the intrinsic inactivity of the statie Absolute 
lend a mighty support to this view. Tne pessimism of the Buddhists is 
also responsible for this attitude. The insoluble conflict between conscious- 
ness and Matter and our identity with consciousness to the exclusion of 
Matter, t.e. physical existence, paves the way for asceticism. The Jaw of 
Karma plays an important part to relate Matter with consciousness from 
the beginningless time. Ib is a necessary assumption for them-—an 
assumption which assumes the status oa cosmic law. In other’ words 
the moral ordinance governs the Univeise. The causal nexus reinforced 
by the strength of morality pervades tha whole universe and leaves no 
room for chances or accidents. This hypothesis is nob open to the charge 
of determination since action presupposes the antecedence of choice in 
freedom of will, Thus karina represents self-determination. “This law- is 
also our heritage which is worthy of being examined anew. Even the best 
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advocates of Idealism cannot deny the truth of the charge levelled against 
asceticism that it is a sort of escapism. In the 10th Century A.D. Jayanta 
Bhatta accuses the Buddhist Idealists of the charge that the Buddhists 
are preparing a sort of escapism in the name of Idealism. Rabindranath 
Tagore in his Religion of Man subjects absolutism to a severe criticism, 
He remarks: “In our country there is a good number of ascetics who 
embrace the cult of utter inactivity and absolute indifference in order to 
translate the motto ‘‘I am He” into practice. They torture their body 
in order to curb the powers of animality, they also shirk their self-imposed 
responsibility of a human being since they ignore their own humanity with 
their head swollen with the doctrine of Absolutism. They eliminate the 
empirical self or ego which is attached to worldly objects. But they also 
disregard such serene self as enters into friendship with other selves. The 
all pervasive infinite is not the Iga of the Upanishads since he includes 
multiplicity in Himself whereas the Infinite Absolute excludes many- 
ship...Thus, the Absolute is not dynamic, They donot appreciate the 
value of infinity, the common goal of all men, They fail to realise the 
significance of the co-ordinated actions of all beings, The Lord works 
through all. He has no peculiar action of his own. He has intrinsic 
dynamic mind and actions which follow from His Nature, In boundless 
space and time his powerful mind and action find expression. Dr. Winkler’s 
observation on Idealism points to the similar objection. He says, ‘‘Pure 
Idealism did nothing to stem the tide of materialism; it helped only 
to liberate modern man from his sense of moral responsibility to his 
physical surroundings: Craving for power and sensual enjoymenis is not | 
determined by a denial of physical realities but the feeling of responsibility 
toward one’s fellow creature definitely is. 

Man is a spiritual as well as a physical being. He livesin a world of 
ideas and in a world of tangible objects. If he loses confidence in the 
reality of one of them he automatically destroys the validity of the other, 
What remains is chaos, (Man, p. 48.) 

Modern Science has eatablished the existence of cosmic laws in which 
the law of karma finds no place. Moreover, Matter is no more con- 
sidered as an appendage to consciousness. Some scientists suggest the 
existence of Eternal, consciousness. But neither the existence of such 
consciousness nor ite relation to Matter has been as yet scientifically 
established, The above suggestion is a mere conjecture. Therefore the 
master-key which unlocks all riddle boxes of philosophy deserves a fresh 


examination, 
The Law of Karma works in a mysterious way. Such working of the 

law requires a closer examination. Social virtue and vice are always 

relative. How can they acquire absolute significance? Moreover, the 

karmas of a group of men yield results, superseding the action of an 

individual member. It also bears fruits in an intelligible way though 
10—2089P—XIT 
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its mode of operation remains invisibla. Hence the fondamental assump- 
tions require re-examinations, 


Another popular religious belief is fhis:—God is executing his plan 
in and through the universe. He sreates, sustains and destroys the 
universe. We are so many tools in the aands of God. Our only duty is 
absolute self-surrender. If we are purged of our impurities, we realise 
the divine plan and enjoy comradeship with God in the execution of 
his plan, We cannot be blind to the existence of evils. The protagonists 
of this theory hold that God incarrates himself to protect the pou, 
to punish the devils and to establish law and order in scciety. 


This hypothesis, inspite of its cheermg assurances admits the eternal 
conflict between the Good and the Evil. Thus the duality of the two 
opposite elements cannot be got rid of, God cannot uproot evil. It 
is merely an article of faith that Cod has superior strength. The 
comparative estimate of the powers of two coeternal realities indicates 
the attempt of an immature brain. If Good is not overcome for the 
time being, Evil cannot make its eppearance. We should present a 
record of indecisive victories and defeats of the two masters at war against 
each other. Thus God and his foe equally share their glory. Hence we 
arrive at an unwelcome conclusion. 


Intoleration among the members of the different sects of religion 
is an instance of suicidal policy. If one sect of religion discredits another 
sect of religion, a blow is sure to be returned at least with equal strength. 
The net resulé of such mutual superiority complex is that religion in 
genera! should be discredited. We shculd not impair the religious instinct 
of a man by our foolish mental jealcusy. The first step towards the 
restoration of mutual friendship shou.d be to stop religious conversion, 
The goal of all religion is oneand the same. The one method of realis- 
ing God cannot be universally applied since tastes and temperaments 
of all human beings are diverse, one prescription cannot serve all, 
Every type of religion should be conversant with all the methods 
of realisation and prescription shotld be made in accordance with 
individual needs. The Rig veda, the Mahimnah stotra, the Nyiyamafijari 
of Jayanta, the Allopanisad written at tae instance of the great emperor 
Akbara and the teachings of Ramkrishna Paramahansa inspire us to adop! 
the correct attitude towards religion, 


If religion has some contribution towards the welfare of humanity, 
State help is indispensable. Religion should also convince the devotees oj 
the unique importance of national iadependence for its own sake, The 
Mahabharata has clearly stated that the very existence of religion depends 
upon the state supervision, Ifthe people of a country are conquered by 8 
different nation affiliated to another sect of religion and if their religioug 
activities are interfered by the victors, they learn to make a poor estimate 
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of their own national religion and prepare themselves to embrace the new 
religion, In India some religious sects get help frora outside. They carry 
on missionary works in order to popularise their religion among the back- 
ward classes of India, The net result is that India’s solidarity is jeopar- 
dised. Nāgā movement teaches us that some Sections of the Indian 
people may be swayed by the foreign influence through the agency of 
religious sects in touch with the foreign Governments. Moreover, without 
religious integration much coveted emotional integration is a cry in the 
wilderness. I simply give a hint at the gravity of the problem. ‘There 
are other aspects of the problem which I intentionally do not like to touch 
upon because they have political implications. In this connection I beg 
to suggest that all the resources of all temples, Churches, Bihars, Mosques, 
etc., should be pulled together to render service to the backward classes 
and this work should be jointly undertaken by all the religious sects under 
the guidance of India Government. 

Another problem which besets religion is no less serious. Religion is 
losing its popularity among the young generation and worldly minded 
section of people. Why? Because, religion takes no notice of the realities 
of life. A common moral code for all types of religion should be framed. 
Manu enumerates ten common virtues which should be translated into 
practice by all beings. The Bhagavala adds two scores of new virtues 
to the above list. Among them equitable distribution of national wealth 
is worthy of being considered. Itis in touch with reality and social justice, 
The Bhagavata goes so far as to say that 


tae Rda wet’ aaa aa fF Bara 
aisida aA gene ten” > = 


The capacity of stomach should decide the share, the quantity of food 
etc., to be taken by an individual. He who is eager~to get more is a thief 
and deserves punishment, A standard of equitable distribution of food 
and wealth has been laid down without any reservation. 

Missionaries should be alive to the actual requirements of the people 
at large. They should saturate their minds with patriotic feelings, impart 
education to them, take active interest in providing them with food and 
cloth, give them medical help and by the influence of personal contact 
infuse the cardinal virtues into them, The number of cardinal virtues 
should be determined by all the parties sitting at a conference. They 
should bear in mind that they are for the country and for the people at 
large. They should not be used as tools at the hands of the richer section 
” and should not betray the cause of the common people. 

Lastly, I shall discuss whether the ultimate reality is directly known 
by intuition. The Vedas, the Upanisads and many sages so firmly say 
tveg,” But there are grounds for entertaining a reasonable expectation for 
its possibility. Either we directly know Reality or through image we 
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know it. The ultimate Reality is infinite. If it be an objeet of knowledge 
its infinity is at stake since knowledge implies limitation. An image of 
the Infinite Reality is impossible. ‘Therefore, the ultimate Reality remains 
always transcendental to our knowledge. The practical suggestion is 
this that we should try to appreciate all cultures and try to find out their 
bright features. By mutual giving and taking we shall try to find out 
a common culture for all human beings. We shall treat others as. our 
own selves. This cult of real international friendship is the goal of prac- 
tical religion. When a Common Saciety will be established and all the 
members will work in a spirit of co-ordination for the common weal of 
humanity, our task will be completed. No branch of knowledge should 
be banned since every branch of knowledge has its special contribution to 
the service of humanity. _ 

In fine, I beg to suggest that all the great cultures which are 
embraced by a large number of persons and which lead them on to a 
prosperous life should be synthesised. Socialism should not be set aside 
out of prejudice. The good qualities of it should also be accepted for a 
higher synthesis. The emphasis of socialism is laid on the bappy and. 
prosperous life on earth ( cf, at#arat). In the Bhagavata we hear of the 
incident of the hill Gobardhana secrifice and Sri Krisna’s fight with the 
furious Indra at the non-observance of a sacrifice due to Indra, ‘The 
intended meaning of the hill sacrifice is that the smooth sailing of worldly 
life should get preference, We have forgot this lesson, Our attitude 
towards earthly life should be changed. We should think twice over the 
equitable distribution of national wealth. and food, since it is an obligatory 
religious demand. It -is a. categorical imperative. Neglecting it, we 
cannot bs religious. Our religion should take into consideration the all- 
round well-being of Humanity and should also see that every bud of 
individual mind blooms and that the everfresh garland of the flowers, 
of human minds, is constantly wreathed and offered at the feet of Huma- 
nity, the great Man of the modern age who isthe tangible counterpart of 
the Puruéga of the Rgveda having a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and 
a thousand feet. 


Kebiews and Notices of Books 


The Revival of Israel—By L. E. Tavener, London: Hodder And 
Stoughton, 1961. Pp. 128, Index. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Tavener has made an incisive study of some of the most dramatic 
developments that have taken place during the first ten years (1948-58) of 
Israel’s existence. Developments in reclamation, irrigation, agricultural 
settlement and industry have been surveyed with admirable lucidity backed 
by maps, charts and photographs. 

Indeed, the emergence of Israel is one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the twentieth century: After nineteen centuries of exile, the 
Jews have been able to revive their state in the most controversial part of 
the Middle East. Consequent political disequilibrium is still a tragic fact. 
However, Dr. Tavener leaves out this aspect and concentrates his spotlight 
on the more constructive developmental activities of the new state. 

Israel is being largely built up by the Jew immigrants, They have 
come from eighty different countries (p. 39). Obviously the major task 
has been to restore harmony among the Jews from diverse cultural and 
linguistic background. It is really an amazing story how peoples speaking 
a hundred different languages and dialects are now being integrated by a 
common language. Within the decade, a new and vigorous Hebrew 
literature has come Into being. 

The problem of water supply has been an acute one. The rivers of 
Israel are very modest streams. However, through a wide network of 
river-valley projects, this problem has been brought to near solution. Of 
these projects, the Yarkon-Meger project is the most important one. 

Most of the land has remained desolate for centuries. By integrated 
planning, land has been fertilised, It has also led to almost a phenomenal 
increase in the population. By now, the country has become gelf-sufficient 
as regards vegetables and fruit, milk and eggs. It has become able to 
supply more than half the demand for fish, meat and fats, This, in ‘itself, 
is a remarkable achievement. 

New agricultural settlement is based on principles of mutual aid, 
nationally owned land, self-labour, and joint buying and selling. More 
than fifty per cent of the villages have accepted the mode of a workers’ 
co-operative small holders settlement, Land, under this scheme, belongs 
to the community. But it is granted to settlers in hereditary leasehold. 
Thus there need not be any landless peasantry in Israel. The goal of 
economic independence informs all aspects of agricultural policy. 

All modern methods of soil conservation have been used. There ig 
also a well-planned tree planting, ° 
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Considerable progress has been made in mining, chemical, pharmaceu- 
tical, insecticide, metallurgical and naval industries, Equally remarkable 
has been the progress cithe book industry. As Dr. Tavener points out: 
“Not only does Israel rank third among the nations, on a per capita basis, 
in the number of new titles published every year, but the majority of these 
are in Hebrew and reveal an astonishing renaissance in the language and 
in its literature’ (pp. 95-96). From nuclear physics down to existen- 
tialism and advertising everything is now available in Hebrew. This 
achievement should be an eye-opener to many Indians who are still groping 
in darkness on language questions. 

-The story has been rounded off with three spectacular projects of land 
reclamation in Huleh marshes, Lachish region and at Adullam. Through 
these projects, thousands of acres of land that were regarded as useless 
waste, such as barren hill-sides or malarial infested swamps or tracts 
of desert land, have been converted into most attractive settlements. 
These areas are yielding fruits and vegetables, besides grain. Centers of 
higher education and hospitals have sprung up. New life is pulsating 
through the entire ‘region. Indeed, the whole development is not only 
amazing but highly instructive for a country like India. 

The book presents enormous factual details in concise and attractive 
form. Anyone interested in Israel’s new experiment will find the volume 
immensely helpful. 


R. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Ourselves 


THE DeaTH oF Dr. N. K. SIDHANTA 


Death has been very unkind to the University of Calcutta this 
year. It is with heavy heart that we have to refer to the passing 
away of Dr. N. K. Sidhanta at Bhubaneswar in Orissa in this month. 
Dr. Sidhanta was the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta 
for five years from 1955 to 1960. His tenure of office in this Uni- 
versity may be regarded asa landmark. Professor Sidhanta initiated 
and endeavoured to fulfil important schemes of educational and 
examination reform. ‘The centenary of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta was celebrated with befitting Splendour in 1957 
during his Vice-Chancellorship. A centenary volume also describing 
the history of the University during the last one hundred years was 
published with an appropriate foreward from the pen of Dr. Sidhanta. 
He was a man of untiring industry and he found time to attend 
educational conferences and meetings all over India and abroad. 
As the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, he visited 
the Universities of Europe, Canada and the United States almost 
every year. The University of Toronto in Canada conferred on 
him a Doctorate in recognition of his meritorious and outstand- 
ing service to the cause of education. The Commonwealth Con- 
ference on education held at Oxford in July, 1959, invited him to its 
deliberations, and his contribution there was regarded as significant. 
He left the University of Calcutta in October, 1960, in order to 
take up his new assignment as the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Delhi. He had made the cause of education in this country 
peculiarly his own. It was the passion of nis life. Dr. Sidhanta 
was to be found in all important educational congregations in India. 
In addition to his duties as the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Delhi, he performed assiduously and regularly his task as a 
member of University Grants Commission and of the Inter-University 
Board. It was in connection with a meeting of Inter.Univer- 
sity Board that he had gone to Bhubaneswar, and there met with 
a sudden and unexpected death. We mourn his loss. Dr. Sidhanta 
was a man of great personal charm. He never for a moment 
shirked his duty to the State ; he was always ready to respond to 
every public demand. One likes to remember many things about 
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him. We remember particularly his serene patience and his un- 
troubled equanimity. His mind was clear; his interest in the 
educational affairs in his country was undimmed ; his talk was 
lighted up by flashes of that homely, mellow wisdom peculiarly 
his own. He has gone to his rest, and we with heavy hearts 
pay our respects to a cherished memory, and convey our sincere 
condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 





Notifications 


UNIVERSITY OF GALCUTITA , 
Notification ' 
No. C/904A/178 (Affl.) 


It is herehy notifled for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Prafallichandra College, Calcutta, bas bern affiliated in Commercial and Iadus- 
trial Law, Accountanzy, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income Tax 
and Costing, Banking. Currency and Foreign Exchange, Law and Practice of Banking 
including Banking Accounts to the B.Com. Honours standard of the Three-Year Degree 
Course in addition to subjects common with Pass sub‘etts with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1931-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned 
sub‘ects at the B.Com. (Hons) Part I Examination in 1953 and B.Com. (Hons) Part IT 


Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 
| G. 0, RAYCHAUDHURI, 


Senate House, 
- Calcutta, Registrer. 
Tha 10th October, 1961. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/850/66(A ff.) 


If is hereby notified for general information that ia extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Rishi Bankim Chandra College. Nabati, hig been affiliated in Philosophy, 
Econo nies History and Sanskrit, to the B A. Honours s‘andard of the Three Year Degree 
Course from the session 1961-62 with pernission to present its first ba‘ch of students with 
thes? sub‘ests af the B.A. Part I Examination in 1963 and af the B.A. Part IT Exanination 
in 1964 and not earlier, and the college has also been granted extension of affiliation in 
Physiology to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1962 63, i.e., wit parnissio’1 to present candidates in the above- 
mentioned subject at the Part T Examination in 1964 and B.Sc. Part Il Examination in 1965 


and not earlier, 


Senate House, 
The 13th October, 1961. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No, 0/945/176 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general iiforma'ion thas the Umesh Chandra College, Calcutta, 
has besn affiliated in Bhglish, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Alt. English, Gujrathi, Commercial 
Geography, Commercial Arthmetic and Book-keeping. Elements of Economics and 
Civics, History and Logic to the Pre-University standard and English, Modern Laon- 
guages (Bengali Hindi, French, Gujrathi and Urdu, Economic Theory, Economie 
Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathema 
ties, Commercial and Induftrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced 
_fccountancy and Auditing. Advanced Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange and 
Company Management to the B.Com. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1941-62, 7 €., with permission to present candidat- 
es in the above-mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1962, B.Com. Pass 
Part I Examination in 1963 and B.Com. Pass Part IT Examination iu 1964 and not earlier. 


G. ©. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 


Senate House, ee 
egiatrar. 


Calcutta, > 
The 12th October, 1961, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 
Notification 
No. ©/657/171 (Aff.) 


It is bereby notified for general information tbet in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Loreto College, Darjeeling, has beon añiliated in Psychology, Logic and Elective 
Bengali to the Pre-University standard with effect from the commencement “of the session 
1961-62, i€., with permission to present candida'es in the above-mentioned subiects at the 


PresUnivereity Examination in 1962, and not earlier. 
Senate ee G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calent Registrar. 
The 18th i 1961. 


No. Rte/RA/B.A. and B. Be. /61/2118 


Tho following are the orders of the Vice-Chaacsllor and Syndicate with regard to the 
cases of breach of discipline on the part of the raadidates whose names appear below, at the 


B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, 1961 : 
I. The following candidates be exonerated frcm the charge of breach of ee at 
the B.A. Examination, 1961, and that no action bs aken against them :— 


ean 1. Syamalkumer Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1560, Regi. No. 6424 of 1957- 53, fener 
ollege. 
ee 2. Ramaprasad Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1666, Regd, No. 343 off1947-48, Asutosh 
ollege. 
aa 3. Kamalkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 2724, Regd. No. 5695 of 1957-58, City 
ollege. 

4. Bibhutibhusan Pal, Vill. Fatullapur, p. O. Narpur, Dist. Murshidabad, Roll Jangi. 
Ext No. 3, Regd. No. 7665 of 1957-58. 

6 Kamin'ranjan Chakrabarti, Charichaka, F.O. Gidni, Dist. Midnapore, Roll Jhar. 
Ext. No. 18, Regd. No. 28484 of 1957-58. 


Il. The B.A. Examination, 1961, of the uncernoted candidates be cancelled :— 


1. Prabirkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. Ne. 684, Regd. No. 37755 of 1259-60, City 


College. 

2. Brajalal Das, Roll Cal. No. 688, Regd. Ne. 21396 of 1955-56, City College. 

8 Sujitkumar Sen, Roll Cal. No. 912, Begd. No. 18225 of 1951-52, Brahmananda 
Keshabchandra College, Bon-Hooghly. 

4. Sunilchandra Jain, Roll Cal. No. 924, Regd. No. 29188 of 1957-58, St. Paul's 
Cathedral College. 

5. Bhubaneshwar Nath Chaubey, Roll Cal. Ko. 977, Rogd. No. 29993 of 1969-61, S. A. 
Jaipuria College. 

6. Vikramaditya Chaturvedi, Roll Cal. N>. 978, Regd. No 44692 of 1959-50, S. A. 
Jaipuria College. 

7. Bijaya Shankar Tripathi, Holl Cal. No 980, Regd. No. 29993 of 1960-61, S. A. 
Jaipuria College. 

8. Daya Ram Singh Yadava, Roll Cal. No. 992, Regd. No. 39440 of 1958-59, S.A. 
Jaipuria College. : 

9. Manohar Prasad Bhadani, Roll Cal. No. 997, Regd. No. 29892 of 1960-61, 8. A. 
Jaipuria College. 

10. Sibchandre Ray, Roll Cal. No. 2683, Recd. No. 18046 of 1949-50, City College, 

11. Amalkanti Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No 2714, Regd. No. 17848 of 1956-57, City 
College. 

12. Asishkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 2729, Regd. No. 22475 of 1957-58, City College. 

18. Dipti Ghosh, Roll Cal. F. No. 565, Regd. No. 16729 of 1957-58, Maharaia M. C, 
College. 

14. Laxmi Devi Pradhan, Roll Cal. F. No. 1785, Regd. No. 2586 of me 58, Beottish 
Church College. 

15. Santi Sen, C/o Late Dr. N. N. Sengrpte, Akhanbazer, P.O. Chinewra, Dist: 
Hugbli, "Roll Cal. F. N. No, 992, Regd. No. 182C£ of 1946-47. 
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16. Gita Biswas, C/o Sri Naréndrakumar Biswas, Kancharipara, P.O. Krishnagar, Dist. 
Nadia. Roll Cal. F. N. No. 1870, Regd. No. 21788 of 1954-55. 


17. Madhusudan Prasad Sinha, M. K. Model School, 9, Burtalla Street, Caleutia-7 Roll 
Cal. N. No. 825, Regd No, 37925 of 1958-59. ~ 


18. Syed Abul Basar. 30, Phears Lane, Calcutte-12, Vill. Chattapara, P.O. Ananta- 
pur, Dist. Howrah, Roll Cal. N. No 473, Regd. No. 7711 of 1949-60.. 


19. Phanindrakumar Chakrabarti, 27/5, B. K. Paul Temple Road, Subhas Palli, P.O. 
Belurmath, Dist. Howrah, Roll Cal. Ext. No 246, Regd. No. 24793 of 1955-66, 


20. Nareskumar Gupta 14/1A, Sambhu Chatterjee Street, Calcutta, Roll Gal. Ext. No. 
950, Regd. No. 8348 of 1948-49. 


21. Bibhutibhusban Indu, 3, Anthony Bagan Lane, Cal.-9, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 951, 
Regd. No 18402 of 1949-50. 


22. Takehmikenta Sahu, C/o Block Development Officer, Falta P.O. Falta, 24-Parganas, 
4, Hazra Lane, Calcutta-29, Roll. Cal. Ext. No. 1696, Regd. No. 1185 of 1945-46. 


23. Jaynal Abdein, 6/8, Moti Sil Street. Caleutta-18, Vill. Songrampur, P.O. Mashat, 
Dt. 24-Parganas. Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1904, Regd. No. 1480 of 1954-55. 

24. Amalkumar Datta, 26/G, Seven Tanks Lane, Calentta-30. Roll Cal. Ext. No. 
2295, Regd. No. 14161 of 1949-50. 


25. Pulaknath Das, 30A Karbala Tank Lane, Caleutta-6. Vill. Paraj, P.O. Paraj, 
Dist. Burdwan. Roll Cal. Sp. N. No. 691, Regd. No. 18063 of 1946-47.. 


26. Karticchandra Saha, 10 A, Harakumar Tagore Sq., Calcutta-14. Vill. Banna, P.O, 
Raouthpur, Via. Tarakeswar, Dt. Hughliy. Roll Cal. Sp. N. No. 1114, Regd. No. 16395 of 
1948-49. 

27. ` Amalkumar Das, Shambhunagore High School, P.O. Shambhunagors, Dist. 24- 
Parganas, Roll Cal. Sp. N. No. 1181, Regd. No. 18610 of 1949-50. 

98. Harinarayan Das, 6/1, Kantapukur Lane, Caleutta-3. Roll Cal. 8p. N. No. 1583, 
Regd. No. 186 of 1944-45. Bangabasi College. 

29. Maniklal Das, Vill. Kanktia, P.O. Panitras, Dt. Howrah. Roll Bagnan. Ext, 
No. 8, Regd. No. 15335 of 1957-58, 

30. Haridas Mitra, Roll Bang, No. 40, Regd. No. 5893 of 1956-57, Dinabandhu Maha- 
vidyalaya. Bangaon. 

- $1. Sisirkumar Raychaudhuri, P.O. Chhayaghor‘a, P.S. Bongaon, Dist, 24-Parge, 
Roll Bang. N. No. 7, Regd. No. 9989 of 1957-58. 

32. Satyanarayan Mandel, Vill. Haridaspur, P.O. Bongaon, Sub-P.O, Chhayghoria, 
Dt, 24-Parganis. Roll Bang. Ext. No. 9, Regd. No. 7185 of 1951-52, 

33. Shila Chakrabarti, 145, Becharam Chatterjee Road, Caleutta-34, Roll Bari, E.N. 
No 36, Regd. No. 26016 of 1955-56. 

34, Aswinikumar Kayal, Roll Basir. No. 6, Regd. No, 5881 of 1956-57, Basirhat 
College. 

35. Santoshkumar Das, Roll Basir. No. 18, Regd. No. 26604 of 1956-57, Basfthat 
College. 

36. F.A.M. Mozaffar Ali, Roll Basir. No. 36, Regd. No, 1653L of 1957-58, Bagirhat 


. $7. Subalchandra Sardar, Roll Basir. No. 58, Regd. No, 16625 of 1957-58, Bagirhat 
College. 
_ 88. -‘Pareshnath Bhunia, Roil. Garh. No. 57, Regd. No. 25066 of 1986-57, Garhbete 
College. 

39. Prasantakumar Chakrabarti, Vill. & P.O. Garbeta, Dist. Midnapore. Roll Garh. 
Ext. No. Al, Regd. No. 25065 of 1956-57. : 

40. Jyotene Sarkar, Roll How. F. No. 23, Regd. No. 31989 of 195 7.58, Howrah Girls’ 
College. 
= 4i. Kamala Pal, Roll How. F. No, 236, Regd. No. 16589 of 1965-56, Howrah Girls 
College. 

49. Chhayarani Ghosh, C/O. Sri Ramkrishna Ghosh, Lalbagh, P. O. & Dt. Murshida- 

43. Santoshkumar Das, Teacher, Kesiapata Gopinath Memorial 2-Clase Jr. High School, 
P.O. Kesiepgta, Dt. Midnapore, Via. Kesiari, Roll Kharg. N. No. 13, Regd. No, 7794 of 1951- 
52. 


44. Abdul Mozid Mondal, Roll Kri. No. 20, Regd. No. 2281 of 1954-45. Krishnagar 
College. ~ 
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45. Bimalehandra Panda, Roll Mahi. No. 26, "Regd. No. 11698 of 1955-36, Mahisadal 
Raj College. 
46. Chinmay Kundu, Head Teacher, Amchura 8. C. Pry. School, P.O. Matgoda, 
Vill. Jashpara, Dist. Bankura, Roll Mid. N. No. 53, Regd. No. 14354 of 1955-56. 
47, Tinkari Dalui, Vill. Kamargaria, P.O. Manoharpur, Via. Khirpai, Dist Midnapore. 
Roll Mid. Ext. No. 67, Regd. No. 90816 of 1955-56. 
48, Bikasendu Sinha, Roll Naba. No. 19, Regd. No. 10477 of 1958-59, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar Callege. i 
49. Kusal Bhattacharyya, RollkNai. No. 68, Regd. No 512 of 1956-57, Naibati R.B.C. 
College. 
50, Binaybhushan Gangopadhyay, C/O, Sri vogindrakumar Ray, P.O. Raiganj, Dist. 
West Dinajpur, Roll Rai. Ext. No. 4, Regd. No. 6916 of 1952-53. 
51. Ranu Bandyopadhyay, C/O. Sri Rameshchandra Banerjee, Siddheswaritala, P.O. 
Ranaghat, Dist. Nadia, Roll Rana. F. N. No. 25, Regd. No. 614 of 1957-58. 
59. Rabindrkumar Nandan. P.O. & Vill. Bahirgochhi, Dt. Nadia, Roll Rana. Ext. No. 
28, Regd. No. 15043 of 1957-58. 
58. Md, Jabar Ali Sheikh, Vill. Sheoatals, P.O, Debagram. Dist. Nadia. Roll Santi. 
Ext. No. 18, Regd. No. 17191 of 1957-58. 
54. Murarimohan Acharyya, Roll Sili. No. 26, Regd. No. 26746 of 1956-57, Siliguri 
College. 
56. Aruneswar Saha, Eden Sanatoriuw, C.M.O.H.'s Office, Dar‘eeling 8/2, Bijay Baeu 
Road. Caloutta-25. Roll Sill. Ext’ No. 2, Regd. No..13765 of 1952-54. i 
56. Radbarani Gharai, Vill. & P.O. Purba-Dakhin Moyna, Dist. Midnapors, Via. 
Moyna. Roll Tam. F.N. No. 4, Regd. No. 1298 of 1933-54. 


57. Panchanan Adhikari, Roll Ulu. No. 3, Regd. No. 33548 of 1959-59, City College. 


IO. The B.A. Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled and they be 
debarred from appearing af any examination of this University in 1962 ; 


1. Md. Mustafa Farooque, Roll Basir. No. 28, Regd. No. 25420 of 1955-56, Basirhat 
College. . 

9. Muhammed Giasuddin, Roll Ber. No, 118, Regd. No. 15567 of 1956-57, Berhampore 
K. N. College. : 

3. Rabindranath Ray, Roll Krie No. 9, Regd. Nos 31049 of 1957-58, Krishnagar 
College.: l 


IV. The B.Sc. Examination, 1961 of the underanted candidates be cancelled : 


i. Ramkumar Mishra, Roll Cal. No. 698, Regd. No. 95864 of 1958-59, Bangabasi 
College. 

9. Dilipkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 703, Regd. No. .25036 of 1957-58, Bangabasi 
College. 

3. Mululchandra Mallik, Roll Cal. No. 745, Regd. No. 21086 of 1954-55, Bangabagi 
College. , 

4. Amitabha Dasgupta, Roll Cal. No, 746, Regd. No. 1921 of 1955-56, Bangabasi 
College. : 
5. Sanjaykumar Basu, Roll Cal. No. 864, Regd. No. 6828 of 1957-58, Dinabandbn 
Andrews College. | 

6. Paeriiatkumar Rakshit, Roll Cal. No, 891, Regd. No. 26538 of 1957-58, Dinobandhu 
Andrews College. P 

7. Saik Khoda Baksh, Roll Cal. No. 1846, Regd. No. 19091 of,1957-68, Bangabasi 
College. 

8. Badri Prasad Haldar, Roll Cal, No. 2258, Regd, No, 26988 of 1957-59, Surendranath 
College. i 

9, Saumen Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 2285, Regd, No, 26217 of 1957-58, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. l 

10. Tapankumar Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 2310, Regd. No. 28854 of 1956-57, Dum 
Dum Motijheel College- 

11. Suprakas Larva, Roll Cal. No 2586, Regd. No. 19097 of 1957-58, City College. 

12. Nagendranath Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 2603, Regd. No, 3875 of 1957-58, City 
College, ' 

13. Kanhaiya Dayal, Roll Cal. No. 2613, Regd. No, 40921 of 1959:60, City Collage, 
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ee 14. Debabrata Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal, No. 2658, Regd. No. 10600 of 1958-39, City 
ollege. 


aa 15. Ramendrakumar Haldar, Roll Cal. No. 2664, Regd. No. 7936 of 1958-59, City 
ollege, 


16. Dilipkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 2825, Regd. No. 20809 of 1957-58, City College. 


ó Ma Mihirkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal, No. 2918, Regd. No. 26642 of 1956-57, City 
ollege. 


18. Jamuna Prasad Singh, Roll Cal. No. 2924, Regd. No. 31454 of 1959-59, City 
College. 

i9. Tapankumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 2934, Regd. No. 25099 of 1955-56, City College. 
20. Praphullaranian Saha, Roll Cal. No. 3015, Regd. No. 10049 of 1956-57, City College. 


Phen Kalachand Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3043, Regd. No. 81451 of 1958-59, City 
ollege, ! 


22. Subirbhushan Basuraychudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 3180, Regd. No. 16993 of 1957-58, 
City College. l 


ai 23. Kalyan Bandyopadhya, Roll Cal. No. 8194, Regd. No. 20440 of 1954-55, City 
ollege. 


24. Lambodar Sha, Roll Cal, No, 3289, Regd. No. 32228 of 1958-59, City College. 
25. ‘Tajender Singh Nagi, Roll Cal. No. 3326, Regd. No, 4927 of 9157-58, City College. . 


25. Sibaprasad Guha, Roll Cal. No. 3495, Regd. No. 26475 of 1957-88, Dinabandhu 
Andrewe College. 


27. Amarranian Datta, Roll Cal. No. 3551, Regd. No. 4236 of 19557-58, City College, 


a 28. Amalendubikas Sahu, Roll Cal. No 3585, Regd. No, 2020 of 1958-59, Surendranath 
ollege. 


29. Anima Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. F. No. 133, Regd. No. 18690 of 1949-50, City 
College, Women’s Depariment, Caleutta-9. 


30. Bela Chaudburi, Roll Cal. F. No. 222, Regd. No. 6200 of 1950-51, Vidyasagar 
College for Women. 


31. Gopeswar Mukhopadhay, Roll Cal. N. No. 114, Regd. No. 6534 of 1955-56, Dum 
Dum Motijbeel College. 


an 82. Motilal Sarkar, Roll Cal. Comp. No. 5, Regd. No. 16708 of 1954-55, Bangabasi 
‘ollege. : 


33. Dwipendrachandra Dalal, Roll Agar. No. 48, Regd. No. 19244 of 1957-58, Agartala 
M.B.B. College. 


34, Manindranath Jana; Ashanda Adarsha Sikha Sadan, P. O. Dehibhursitta, Dist. 


ra Rahimpur, P. O. Rajbalhat, Dt. Hughli. Roll Amta. N. No. 1. Regd. No. 16082 
of 1949-50. 


35. Bimenranjan Chakraborti, Roll Bari. No. 4, Regd. No. 20208 of 1957-58, Barisha 
Vivekananda College. 


35. Syamalkanti Bandyopadhayay, Roll Ber. No. 89, Regd. No. 18816 of 1958-89, 
Rerhampore K. N. College. 


; 87. Parimalkumar Saha, Roll Ber. N. No. 2, Regd. No.72 of 1952-53, Bangabasi 
College. 


38. Bimal Debnath, Roll Kri. No. 32, Regd. No. 3702 of 1958.59, Krishnagar College. 


89. Sankarnerayan Gangopadbyay, Roll Kri. No. 38, Regd. No. 18485 of 1958-59, 
Krishnagar College. 


40. Nabakumar, Gosh, Roll Mid. No. 73, Regd. No. 21213 of 1958-54, Midnapore 
Coolage. 


41, Nagendranath Bera, Roll Mid. Comp. No. 2, Regd. No. 21124 of 1953-54, Midnapore 
College. i : ; 


Vv. The B.Sc. Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidate be cancelled and he be 
debarted from appearing at any examination of this University. in 19€2 : i 


Atindranath Khan, Roll Cal, No. 776, Regd. No. 26176 of 1957-58, St. Paul’s College. 


The orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the cases of breach of 
discipline on the part of the candidates whese names appear below, at the I.A. & I.Sc. 
Examinations, 1961 + 


T. The J.A. Examination, 1961 of the nndernoted candidates be cancelled: 
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‘1. Subhaschandra Banik, Roll Cal. No. 990, Regn. No. 6099 of 1960-61, Dinabandhu 
Andrews College, Baishnabghata. 


2. Nabakumar Ray, Roll Cal. No. 1513, Regd. No. 47988 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. 


3. Sitansusekhar Deb, ‘Roll Cal. No, 1584. Regd. No. 47901 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. 


4, Mahendra Prasad Keshri, Roll Cale Nc. 1692, Regd.:No. 40750 of 1959-60, City 
College, Amherst Street. 

6. Jayantakumer Das, Roll Cal. No. 2181, Regd. No, 7640 of 1960-61, Surendranath 
College. 

6. Lakshmi Narayan Gupta, Roll Cal. No. 9333, Regd. No. 78€2 of 1960-61, Surendra- 
nath College. 

7. Ajitkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 2427, Regd. No. 7990 of 1960-61, 
Surendranath College. 

8. Jugalkisore Lakhotia, Roll Cal. No. 2458, Regd. No. 19727 of 1958-59, Surendra- 
nath College. 

9. Rabindranath Das, Roll Cal. No. 2899, Eegd. ne: 36322 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
College. 

10. Rajendranath Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 4836, Regd. No. 15652 of 1960-61, Charu- 
chandra College. 
l 11. Narayan Chandra Panda, Roll7Cal. No. 5108, Regd. No. 39195 of 1958-59. Vidya- 
sagar College. 

12. Rathindramohan Kar, Roll Cal. No. 5622, Regd. No. 2988 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
College. . 

13- Sukumar Saha, Roll Cal. No. 5656, Regd. No, 3502 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
College. Í i an 

14 K. Alexander, Roll Cal. No. 6910, Regd. No. 27693 of 1958-59, City College, 
Caleutia-12. 

18. Radheshyam More, Roll Cal. No. 7185, Regd. No. 21702 of 1958-59, City College. 

16. Madhuri Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. F. No 423, Regd. No. 16464 of 1959-60, South 
Calcutta Girls’ College. 

17. Gayatri Chakrabarti, 46/4, S. N. Banerjee Road, Caleutta—14, Roll Cal. F. N. 
No. 2746, Regd. No. 6092 of 1959-60, 


18. Dilipkumar Chattopadhyay, No. 2, W. ngs Indien Air Force Stn,, Accounts 
Section, Poona—6, Maharastra. 27, Hari Das Daw Road, Caleutta-38, Roll Cal. N. No. 294, 
Regd. No. 6886 of 1957-58. 


19. Ajitkumar Ray, Vill. Adan, P. O, Janais, Dist. Hughli, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 650, 
Regd. No. 1011 of 1959-60. 

90. Debidas Bhattacharyya, 46/A, Lock Gate Road, Caleutta—2, Roll Cal. Ext. 
No. 5171, Regd. No. 8145 of 1958-59. 

91. Narayanchandra Datta, 6/9, Sahidnagar. P.O. Haltu, 24-Parganas. Roll Cal. 
Ext. No. 6395, Regd. No, 14405 of 1959-60. 

- 99. Niranjankumar Sadhu, 8, Raicharan Sedhukhan Road, Caleutta—4. Roll Cal. 

Ext. Noe 6396. 

93. Sudhirkrishna Saha, Roll Agar. No. 35, Regd. No. ee of 1960- 61, Maharaja 
B. B. College. 

94. Sukumar Pal, Roll Agar. No, 100, Regde No. 16126 of 1960-61, Agartala M.B.B. 
College. 

95. Saktibikas Ray, Roll Agar. No. 187, Regd. No. 27265 of 1959-60, Agartala M.B.B. 
College. 

96. Bimalkanti Lodh, Roll Agar. No, 200, Regd. No. Agartala M.B,B. 
College- . 

27. Samarendra Bhaumik, C/O Lt. Upencrachandra Bhaumik, 2, Ramnagar Road, 
P.O. Ramnagar, Agartala, Tripura, Roll Agar. Ext. Mo. 80, Regd. No. 30576 of 1958-59. 


28. Sambhunath Das, West Daluchara Pry. School, P.O. Salema, Tripura, Kamalpur. 
Roll Agar. Ext. No. 141, Regd. No. 15286 of 1958-59. 


29. Rabindranarayan De, C/O. Sri Sudhansumohan Dey, Tripura State Social 
Welfare, Advisory Board, Agartala, Roll Agar. Ext. No. 151. Regd. No. 27102 of 19 - 


30. Saurendranath Saha, P.O. Hilis Dakshinpara, Dist. West Dinajpore. Roll Balur. 
Ext. No. 21% Regd. No. 89087 of 1959-60, 
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31. Sujitkumar Chaudhuri, C/O. Sri Jibankumar Chaudburi, P.O. Balurghat, Vill. 
Narayanpur, Dist. West Dinajpur. Roll Balur. Ext. No. 51, Regd. No. 16960 of 1958-59. 

32. Jyotishkumar Biswas, Roll Bang. N. No. 7, Regd. No. 39083 of 1959-60. Bangaon 
D. B. Mahavidyalaya. 

33. Amarkrishna Biswas, Roll Bang, N. No. 10, Regd. No. 16810 of 1956-57, Bangaon 
D. B. Mahavidyalaya. ° 

81. Biswanath Mridha, Vill. Sekati, P.O. Chandpara Bazar, 24-Parganas. Roll Bang. 
Ext. No. 4, Regd. No, 22712 of 1957-58. 


85. Samarendranath Kundu, Roll Barrack, No. 184, Regd. No. 25988 of 1959.60, 
Barrackpore R, S. College. 


86. Debesnath Chakrabarti, Roll Coo. No. 7, Regd. No. 28176 of 1959-60, Victoria 
College, Cooch-Behar. 


87. Gopinath Chakrabarti, Roll Coo. No. 8, Regd. No. 46188 of 1959-60, Victoria 
College, Cooch-Behar. 


_ 88. Dhan Prasad Dewan, C/O. Sri D. B. Bbupel, Gouri Sankar Tea Estate, P.O. 
Kurseong, Darjeeling. C/O. Sri Manbir Dewan, Soureni Bazar, P.O. Soureni Bazar, 
Darjeeling, Roll Dar. Ext. No. 72, Regd. No. 24488 of 1960-61. 


39. Lakshminarayan Sinhamahapatra, Roll Garh. No, 168, Regd, No. 5021 of 1960-61, 
Garbeta College. 


40. Ramtanu Mandal, Roll Gob, Nos 115, Regi. No, 80645 of 1960-61, Gobardanga 
Hindu College. 


41. Asutosh Biswas, Rall Gob. No. 180, Regd. No. 17625 of 1960-61, Gobardanga Hindu 
College. 


42. Binaybhushan Ray, Roll Hab. No. 36, Regd. No. 5952 of 1960-61, Sree Chaitanye 
College. j i 


43. Badalkumar Bandyopadhyay, C/O. Sri Sasadhar Banerjee, Vill. Kayadanga, P. O. 
Ka'yangarh, Dist. 24-Parganas, Roll Hab. N. No. 8, Regd. No. 22267 of 1957-58. 


44. Tapesh Mukherjee, Roll Jal; No- 44, Regd. No. 17569 of 1959-69, Ananda Charan 
College, Jalpaiguri. 


45. Bimales Chandra Guba, Roll Jal. No. 99, Regd. No. 10278 oj 1969-61, Ananda 
Chandra College, Ja'paiguri. 


46. Dilipkumar Sinha, Roll Jal. No. 207, Regd. No 33070 of 1937-58, Ananda Chandra 
College, Jalpaiguri. 


47. Pijoghkanti Basu, C/o. Dy. A.R.C.P. Office, Jalpaiguri, Roll. Jal. Ext. No, 93, 
Pegd.No, 7525 of 1953-54. 


. 48. Bishnupada Ray, C/o. S.C.F. & S., P.O. Jhargram, Midnapore, Roll Jhar. Ext, 
No. 79. 


49. Dikhuram Kachari, Roll Kharag. No, 88, Regd. No. 28643 of 1959-60, Kbarzpur 
College. 


50. Debaprasad Mallik, C/o. Sri N. K. Mallik, N/S. Rly. Qurs. No. L/53, Unit No. 
8, P.O. Khargpur, Dist. Midnapore, Roll Kharg. Ext. No. 4, Regd. No. 18647 of 1957-58, 


51. Asitkumar Ray, P.O. and Vill- Moynapore, Dist. Bankura, Roll Kharag. Ext. No, 
67, Regd. No. 10518 of 1944-55. l 


52, Taraskumar Biswas, C/o Sri Rerupada Biswas, Goari, P.O. Krishnagar, Dist. 
Nadia, Roll Kri. No. 18, Regd. No. 39594 of 1959-60, Krishnagar College. 


538. Monoranjan Das, Vill, Chandipur, P.O. Haranagar, Dist Nadia, Vil. and P.O, 
Barachandghar, Dist. Nadia, Roll Kri, Ext. No. 85, Regd. No. 86129 of 1959-60, 


54. Surendranath Mandal, Roll Mal. No. 46, Regd. No. 42563 of 1959-60, Malda 
College. z 


55. Md. Adu Bakkar, Roll Mal. No. 51, Regd No. 49586 of 1959-60, Malda College. 
56. Mahabeb Chakrabarti, Roll Mal. No. 53, Regd. No. 49148 of 1959-60, Malda College. 
57. Ghesuriddin Abmed, Roll Mala No, 92, Regd. No. 49526 of 1959-60, Malda College- 


58. Bankimpada Gupta, Roll Mal. No. 102, Regd. No, 49520 of 1959-60, Malda College. 
59. ‘Khalil Ahmed, Roll Mal. No. 125, Regd. No. 49547 of 1959-60, Malda College 

60. Sunil Mitra, Roll Mal. No. 168, Regd. No. 49573 of 1959-60, Malda College. 

61. Sunilkumar De, Roll Mal. No. 253, Regd. No. 18798 of 1959-60, Malda College. 


_ 62. Mohammad Isha, Teacher, Maharainagar Junior High School, P, O, Haripur, Dist. 
Malda, Roll Mal. N. No. 8, Regd. No, 35047 of 1958-59. : 
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63, Md. Manjur Hossain, 5/41, Kultitola, P,O. and Dist. Melda, R i .N 
Regd. No. 45099 of 1960-61. , , ' alda, Roll Mal. Ext. No. 97, 
Š i Saktimay Mukherjee, Roll Mid. No. 76, Eegd. No. 21852 of 1960-61, Midnapore 

ollege, 
i 65. Satyakinkar Kar, Roll Mid. No. 168, Regd. No. 19264 of 1960-61, Midnapore 
oliege. 

66. Santoshkum ir De, Roll Mid. No. 207, Regd. No 26767 of 1959-30, Midnapore College. 

67. Kedarnath Chaudburi, State Bank of India, Midnapore A/80, Lakshminarayan 
Colony. Calcutta-40, Roll Mid. Bxt. No. 180, Regd. No. 99546 of Horr eee 

68. Kashimali Chaudburi, Roll Naba, No. 17, Regd. No. 27777 of 1959-60. Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

69. Jibankumar Chakrabarti, Roll Nai, No. 35, Regd. No. 12703 of 1969-61, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College, 

70, Manikchandra Das, Roll Nai. No, 49, Regd No 12781 of 1960-61, Rishi Bankim 
Chandra Cel'ege, 

71. Haripada Dhar, Roll Nai. No. 66, Regd. No. 12831 of 1960-61, Naihati R’shi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

72. San'oshkumar Bhattacharyya Roll Nai. No. 89, Regd. No. 12654 of 1969-61, Naihati 


R. B.C College, 
73. Agutosh Baul, Roll Nai. No. 101, Regd. N. 12690 of 1962-61, Naihati Rishi B. C. 


College Sons 
74. Nelinivanjan arkar, Roll Nai. No. 107, Ragd. No. 13177, of 1960-61, Naibati Rishi 


B. C. College. : 
75. Manikratan Paul, Roll Nai. No. 175, Regd- No. 13091 of 1960-61, Rishi Bankin 


Chanra College. 

76. Subalkrishna Debnath, Roll Nai. No, 340, Regd. No. 23977 of 1959-60, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. 

77. Nandalal Ghosh, Roll Nai. No. 586, Regd. No. 20123 of 1059-60, Rishi Bankim- 


chandra College. 
78. Flemchandra Mandal, Roll Nais N. No. 9, Regd, No. 11874 of 1957-58, Rishi Bankim 


Chandra College. 

79. Prabhatkumar Ganguli, Mukheriee Para, P-O; Halishar, 24 Parganas, Roll Nai. 
Ext. No. 34, Regd. No. 29689 of 1958-59. 

80. Mrinaikanti De, Anthpur Roy Ghat Road, P.O, Shyamnagar, 24-Parganas, Roll Nai. 
Ext. No. 52. Regd. No. 254. of 1957-58. 

91, Sunilkumar Banerjee, C/o. Sri Subodh Kumar Banerieo, P.O. Halisahar, Vill. 
Ghoghalpara, 24-Parganas, Roll Nai. Ext. No. 164, Regd. No. 28 of 1957-58, 

82. Shyamaltanu Dasgupta, Nanda Kumar Pally, Doalpara, P.O. Naihati, Diet. 24- 
Parganas, Roll Nai. Ext. No. 184, Regd. No, 603 of 1956-57. 

83. Md. Abdus Sattar, Roll Rai. No. 36, Regd. No. 25287 of 1860-61, Raigunj 
College. . 
84. Sisirkumar Sarkar, C/o Sri Narendranath Sarkar, T/184, Railway Quarters, P.O. 
Ranaghat, Dist. Nadia. Roll Rana. Ext. No. 30, Regd.. No. 85919 of 1958-59, 

85. Binaychanir Sarkar, 698, Rabindranagar, P.O, Chakdaha, Nadia, Roll Rana. Ext. 
No. 47, Regd. No. 8272 of 1958-59. 

8G. Ajitkumar Sengupta, C/o. Sri Naliniran‘aa Sengupta, 45, Banwari Ganguli Lane, 

P.O. Krishnagar, Dist. Nadia, Roll Santi. Ext. Nc. 35, Regd. No. 11520 of 1959-60, 

87. Jagadischandra Maiti, P.O. and Vill. Bra‘alalchak, Via. Narghar, Dist. Midnayore, 
Roll Tam. Ext. No. 97, Regd. No. 27415 of 1960-61. ° i 

88. Dharmaraj Maiti, P.O. and Vill. Brajala:chak, Dt, Midnapore, Roll Tam. Ext. No. 
101, Regd. No, 9294 of 1959-60. 

89. Adityaranjan Khanra, Vill, and P.O. Nandapur, Dist. Midnapora, Roll Tam. Ext. 
No. 157, Regd. No, 489, of 1958-59. . 


II. TheI.A. Exemination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled and they 
be debarred from appearing at any examination of tnis University in 1961 : 


1. Prasantakumar Bardhan, Roll Cal. No. £421, Regd. No, 48044 of 1959.60, Syama- 


prasad College. . 
2. Chiraranian Pal, Roll Cal, No. 7944, Regd. No. 38982 of 1659-60, City College, South 


Calcutta. 


ae 
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3. Manika Das, 8A, Mrigéndralal Mitre Road, Calcatta-17, Roll Cal. F, N. No. 3062, 
Regd. 5885 of 1940-41. 


IIT. The I.8o. Examination, 1961 of the tindernoted candidates be cancelled : 


ae: 1. Ranajitkumar Ray, Rall Cal. No. 2145, Regd. No. 9887, of 1960-61, Chard Chandra 
ollege. 
2. Rangalal Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No, 2434, Regd. No. 24235 of 1959-60, Charu 
Chandra College. 
. 3. Sibaprasad Bandyopadbyay, Roll Cal. No. 2460, Regd. No. 6817 of 1957-58, Charu 
Chandra College. 
- 4. Dilipkumar Mandal, Roll Jal. No. 2695, Regd. No. 25749 of 1959-60, R, G.. Kar, 
Medical College. 
5. Bitankumar Ghosh, Roll Cal, No. 9890, Regd. No. 34205, of 1959-30, Bt. Paul's 
Cathedral College. 
A 6. Nimaichand Ghosh, Roll Cal, No. 2993, Regd. No. 47791 of 1959-69, Gurudas 
ollege. 
7. Naravanchandra Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3394, Regd. No. 40522 of 1959-60, 
Dum Dum Motijheel College. 
8. Monojkumar Ma‘nmdar, Roll Cal. No 3396, Regd. No. 28879 of 1956-57, Dum Dum 
‘Motiihee] College. 
9. Sailendra nath Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 4105, Regd. No. 34342 of 1057-58, Vi'aygarh 
J. R. College. 
ë 10. Bholanath Datta, Roll Cal. No. 4394, Regd. No. 85772 of 1938-59, Vijaygarh J. R. 
ollege. 
11. Tusharkanti Sengupta, Roll Cal. No, 4406, Regd. No. 38205, of 1958-59, Vitaygarh 
J. R. College. 
12. Agitabha Dhar, Roll Cal. No. 5861, Regd. No. 21530 of 1959-80, Asutosh College. 
an 13. Ganauri Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 5988, Regd. No. 81951, of 1959-69, Surendranath 
ollege, 
14. Dwitendraoath Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 6021, Regd. No. 32262 of 1959-60, Surendra - 
nath College. 
16. N. P. John, Roll Cal. No. 6356, Regd. No. 19743 of 1960-41, Surendranath College. 
16. Rana‘itkumar Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 6486, Regd. No. 4320 of 1959-60, 
Enrendranath College. 
i 17. Radheshyam Pal, Roll Cal. No. 6688, “Regd. No. 11725, of 1957-58, Vidyasagar 
ollege. 
a 18. Mrioalknmar Pal, Roll Cal. N. No. 277, Regd. No. 31519 of 1958-59, Bangabesi 
ollege. 
19. Kelikrishna Bhaumik, Roll Cal. N. No. 471, Regd. No. 6386, of 1957-58, Vijaygarh 
J. R. College. 
20. Shibnath Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. N. No. 681, Regd. No. 24693 of 1957-58, 
Surendranath College. 
aes Ql. Alakkumar Basu, Roll N. No. 748, Regd. No. 29859 of 1958-59, Surendranath 
ollege, , 
29. Madhabchandra Sarkar, Roll Cal. N. No. 801, Regd. No. 29034.: of 1958-59, 
Surendranath College. 
23. Kalyankumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. N. No. 910, Regd. No. 3149 of 1°89-60. 
Vidyasagar College. 
94, Pratulchandra Biswas, Roll Cal. N. No. 1249, Regd. No, 247!7 of 1957-58, Surendra- 
nuth College. 
25. Krishnagopal Majumdar, Roll Agar. No, 25, Regd. No. 16909, of 1960-61, Agartala 
M. B. B. College. 
26. Amalkumar Majumdar, Roll Agar. No. 28, Regd. No, 16072, “of 1960-61, Agartala 
M. B. B. College. l 


37. Sunilranjan Chaudhuri, Roll Agar. No. 120, Regd. No. 42219 of 1959-60, Agartala 
M. B. B. College, 
98, Asutosh Majumdár, Roll Agar. No. 157, Regd. No. 12040]%of 1957-58, Maharaja 
B, B. College. , r 
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T 99. Mukundaprasad De, Roll Balur. No. 11, Regd. No. 12079 of 1960-61, Balurghat 
ollege, ‘ 


80. Asokkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Balur No. 20, Regd No, 12039 of 1960-61, Balur- 
ghat College. 

31, Nripati Biswas, Roll Balur. No. 22, Regd. No 7002, of 1960-61, Balurghat College, 

32, Pratulkumar, Das, Roll Balur. No. 32, Regd. No. 16968 of 1958-59, Balurghat 
College, 

88. Balaram Chakrabarti, Roll Bang No. 15, Regd, No. 14633, of 1960-61, Bangan 
Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

34. Sachindranath Maiti. Roll Cont. No. 17, Regd. No. 31936 of 1960-61, Contai P. K. 
College. 

85. Sudbanaueckhar Karan, Roll Cont. No. 194, Regd No. 10912 of 1957-58, Contai 
P. K. College. 

36. Manoraanian Ray, Roll Coo. No. 89, Regd. No. 46234 of 1959-60, Cooch-Bebar 
Victoria College. 

87. Alokkumar Sengupta, Roll Jia. No, 1, Jiaganj Sripat Singh College. 

88. Adinath Ghosh. Roll Jis No- 32, Regd. No, 20867 of 1953-59, Sripat Singh College, 
Jiaganj ` 

89. Swapankumar Datta, Roll Kharg, No. 67, Regd. No. 16160 of 1958-59, Kharagpur 
College. 

40. Dilipkumar Majumdar, Roll Kharg. No. 71, Regd. No. 86276 of 1958-59, Kharagpur 
College. 

41, Abinaschandra Das, Roll Mal. No 16, Regd. No. 8476 of 1960-61, Malda College. 

42. Dilipkumar Pande, Roll Naba, No. 155. Regd. No. 9159 of 1950-61, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

43. Pabitrakumar Mitra, Roll Nai. No. 39, Naihati Rishi Bankim Chandra College. 

44, Chittaranjan Sarkar, Roll Nai. No, 45, Regd. No. 18171 of 1960-61, Naihati 
R, B. C. College. - 

45, Anandakumir Bandyopadhyay, Roll Rana, No, 92, Regd No. 3639 of 1958-59, 
Ranaghat College. 

46. Dilipkumar Datta, Roll Santi, N. No. 5, Regd. No. 28701 of 1958-59, Santipur 
College. 

47 Sadhanchandra Maiti, Roll Tam. No. 57, Regd. No, 500 of 1958-59, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya. 

43, Jagadishchandra Guria, Roll Tam. Na, 59, Regd. No. 437, of 1958-59, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya. 

49. Asokku;nar Jana, Roll Tam. No. 71, Regd. No 13911 of 1959-60, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya. 


IV. The T.Sec. Examination, 195L of the urdaraoted can lidate be cancelled and he be 
debarred from appearing at any examination of this University during the years 1962 to 1966. 


Dhraubapada Mandal, Roll Santi, No. 67, Regd. No, 41525 of 195960, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 


Senate Heuse, A, Roy, 
Calcutéa. 


No. Rts./R.A,/Pre-Univ./61/355. Syndicate dated 92nd July, 1961. 
Senate House, Calcutta. The 25th July, 1961. 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the 
cases of breach of discipline at the Pra-Universit7 Examination, 1961 : 


I. The following candidates be exonerated from the charge and that no action be @ 
teken against them : . 

1. Mrinalkanti Datta, Roll Cal. No. 9538, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College, 

9. Chinmayi Mitra, Roll Cal. F. No. 4011, Maharaja Manindra Chandra College. 


3. Dipakkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Baag. Nọ. 107, Bangaon Dinabandhu Meha- 
vidyalsya , l 
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4. Arunabha Kundu, Roll Santi. No, 113, Sentipur College, 
IT. The Pre-University Examination, 1981 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled : 


1. Pranabkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 384, Charuchandra College. 
9 Dilipkumar Ray, Roll Cal. No. 623, Bangabasi College. 
8. Santipada Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 705, Charuchandra College, 
4, Analabha Datta, Roll Cal. No. 716, Charuchandra College. 
5. Anilkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 763, Bangabasi College. 
Nityananda Das. Roll Cal. No. 776, Bangabasi College. 
7. Ganeschandra Dhali, Roll Cal. No. 796, Bangabasi College. 
8, Sk. Abdul Haque, Roll Cal. No, 895. Maulana Azad College. 
9. Santcshkumar Deasi, Roll Cal. No. 1073, Charuchandra College, 
10. Baidyanath Naskar, Roll Cal. No 1079, Charuchandra College, 
1J, Sailendranath Ghosh, Roll Cal. No, 1110, Charuchandra College. 
12, Arunprasad Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 1126, Charuchandra College, 
13. Kajalkanti Dasgupta, Roll Cal. No, 1591, Narikeldanga Gurudas College. 
14, Sitanath Pal, Roll Ca]. No, 2788, Vidyasagar College. 
13. Jnanranjan Basumallik, Ro)l Cal. No. 2787, Vidyasagar College. 
16. Rasaraj Bal, Roll Cal. No. 2799. Vidyasagar College. 
17, Tapankumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 3007, Vidyasagar College. 
18. Pranabendra Ma‘umdar, Roll Cal. No. 8010, Vidyasagar College, 
19. Hirak Lahiri, Roll Gal. No. 8622, Dum Dum Motijheel College. 
20. Banamali Saba, Roll Cal. No. 8659, Dum Dum Motijheel College. 
91, Pareschandra Saba, Roll Cal. No. 2662, Dum Dum Motitheel College, 
29, Harendranath Pradhan, Roll Cal. No. 3692, Dun Dum Motijheel College. 
98, Gopikisor Bhattacharyya. Roll Cal. No. 8730, Dum Dom Motijbeel College. 
91.  Rajatkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 8732, Dum Dum Motitheel College. 
95. Basudeb Saha, Roll Cal, No. 3743, Dum Dum Motiiheel College. 
96. Sadhankumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 3790, Dum Dum Motijheel College. 
27, Diptendu De, Roll Cal. Ne. 8981, S. A, Jaipuria C llege. 
28, Biswanath Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 4003, S, A. Jaipuria College. 
99, Nibarranjan Ghosh, Roll Val. No. 4014, 8 A. Jaipuria College, 
30 P.N. Thomas, Roll Cal. No. 4101, Charuchandra College, 
31, Prasadchandra Pal, Roll Cal. No 4421, City College. 
32, Susilkumer Pachisia, Roll Cal. No 4489, City College. 
38, Biswanath Saraff, Roll Cal. No. 4493, City College. 
84, Debakinandan Mallik, Roll Cal. No. 4641, City College. 
35. Chandresh Narayan Singh, Roll Cal. No, 4674, City College 
36, Sabita Narayan Singh, Roll Cal. No. 5314, City College. 
37, Chiranjilal Agrawal, Roll Cal. No. 5419, Mahara‘a M. C. Collega. 
38. Sisirkumar Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 5488, Surendranath College. 
39. Md, Arif Hussain, Roll Cal. No. 6003, Surendranath College. 
40, Nilratan Tikedar, Roll Cal. No. 6069, Surendranath College. 
41. . Bimeleswarkumar Shaw, Roll Cal, No. 6119, Surendranath College, 
42. Rabindranath Ghosh, Roll Cal, No. 6298, Maharaja M., C. College, 
43, Subratakumar Ghosh, Roll Cal, No 6224, Maharaia M. C College. 
44. Dflipkumar Majumdar, Roll Cal, No. 6252, Mabaraia M. C. College. 
45. Ajitkumar Pal, Roll Cal. No. 6266, Maharaja M. C. College. 
46. Durgasankar Sikdar, Roll Cal. No. 6288, Maharaia M. O. College. 
47. Dineschandra Karmakar, Roll Cal. No. 6635, City College, 
48. Anjan Ray, Roll Cal. No. 6641, City College. l 
49, Adhirranjan. Poddar, Roll Cal. 6684, City College. ° 
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50. Kanailal Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 6696. City College. 

51. Rabindralal Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 6839, Cty College. 

52. Rejendranath Chakrabarti, Roll Cal No. 6863, City College. 

58. Amarnath Banerjee, Roll Cal. No. 6864, C ty College. 

54, Siddhisadan Das, Roll Cal. No. 7033, City College. 

55. Barindrakumar Adhikari. Roll Cal. No. 1234, Asutosh College. 

56. Kamalkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 8823, Maharaja M. C. College, 

87, Dipakkumar Ds, Roll Cal. No, 9000, Meharaja M. C College. 

68. Swapankumar De, Rol! Cal, No. 9001, Maharaja M. C, College. 

59. Biplabkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 9¢16, Maharaja M. C. College. 

60. Dbirendrauith Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 9079, Mahara‘a M. C. College. 

61. Parimalkumer Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 9)80, Maharaja M. C. College. 

62, Amitabha Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 9454, Vijaygarh J. Ray College. 

63. Pradipknmar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 9473, V_iaygarh J. Ray College. 

64. Maniklal Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 9481, Vijaygarh J. Ray College. 

68. Pareschandra Garai, Roll Cal. No. 9526, V:laygarb J. Ray College. 

66. Amalendu Bhowal. Roll Cal. No. 9551, Vilnygarh J. Ray College, 

67. Radhagobinda Ray, Roll Cal. 9559, Vilaygarh J. Ray College. 

68. Bipulranjan Mukhopa‘lhyay, Roil Gal. No. 3560, Vijaygarh J. Ray College. 

69. Rathindrakumar Ghosh, Roll Gal. No. 9579, Vijaygarh J. Ray College. 

70. Kapilmani Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 16057. Sureodranath College. 

71. Md. Abbas, Roll Cal. No. 10081, City College. 

72. Amitabha Datta, Roll Cal. No. 10998, Dinabandhu Andrews College. 

73. Chandrakanta Galui, Roll Cal. No. 103867, Surendranath College.’ 

74. Durlabhchandra Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 10399, Bangabasi College. 

75. Gopikishan Mundhra, Roll Cal. No. 10505, Vidyasagar College. 

76. N. Saroja, Roll Cal. F, No. 93896, Charuckaadra College. 

77. Ira Sinha, Roll Cal. F, No. 8121, City College. 

78. Kanak Dae, Roll Cal. F. No, 3144, City Co lege. 

79. Pinakiprasad Biswas, Roll Alipur No. 77. alipur Duar College. 

80. Anilkumar Sarma, Roll Bang. No. 8, Bangson Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

81. Madankumer Santra, Roll Bang. No. 48, Bangaon Dinahandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

82. Pankajkanti Ray, Roll Bang. No. 67, Bangaon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

83. Javardaon Nath, Roll Bang. No. 70, Bangaon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

84. Mobitmchan Biswas, Roll Bang. No. 71, Bungaon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

85. Pasupati Taraphdar, Roll Bang, No. 100, Eangaon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

86. Swapankumar Mandal, Roll Bang. No. 152, Bangaon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

- 87. Kamakshyadas Chattopadbyay, Roll Bang. No. 203, Bangaon Dinabandhu Maha- 

vidyalaya. 

88. Bijan Sur, Roll Bang. F. No. 16, Bangaon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya, 

89. Nirmalendubhnshan Daschaudhuri, Roll Ber. No. 37, Basasat Govt. College. 

90. Md. Abdul Matin, Roll Be”. No. 2, Berhamoore K. N. College. 

91. Md. Abdur Razzaque. Roll Ber. No. 27, Barbampore K, N. College. 

92. Mobammed Ashraful Islam, Roll Ber. No- 30, Berhampore K. N. College, 

93. Sudhansusekbar Sinha, Roll Cant. No. 150, Contai P. K. College. 

94. Gaurkisor Chakrabarti. Roll Cont. No. 16), Contai P. K. College. 

95. Satyabratea Panda, Roll Cont. No. 170, Ccomai P. K. College. 

96. Jeharlal Das, Roll How. No. 119, Sibpur Dinabandhu College. 

97. Arunkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Jangi. No. 1, Jangipur College. 

98. Swapankumar Chakrabarti, Roll Jangi. No. 2, Jangipur College. 

99. Bhabeschandra Das, Roll Jangi. No. 37, Jaagipur College. 

100. «Kazi Aminul Islam, Roll Jangi, No. 110, Jangipur College. 
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101. Kartikehandra Das, Rol! Kharg. No. 186, Kharagpur College, 

102, Uéaychand Mandal, Roll Mid. No. 284, Midnapore Cellego. 

103, Sulitranjan Chaudhuri, Roll Nai. No. 52, Naibati R. B. C. College. 
104. Subbaschandra Basu, Roll Nai. No. 121, Naihati R, B. C. College. 
105. Sisirkumar Das, Roll Nai. No. 248, Naibafi R. B. C. Colleges 

106. Bimalchandra Datta, Roll Nai. No, 271, Naihati R. B. C. College. 
107. Asokkumar Ghosh, Roll Nai, No, 306, Naihati R, B. C. College. 
108. Nabinkumar Pal, Roll Nai. No. 361, Naihati R. B, C. College. 
109. Subbasranjan Majumdar, Roll Nai. No. 390, Naibati R. R. C, College. 
110, Apurbakumar Mitra, Roll Nai. No. 392, Naihati R, B, C. College, 
111. Purnendubhushan Mukhopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 408, Naihati R. B. C. College. 
112. Biswanath Sarkar, Roll Nai. No. 461, Naibati R. B. C. College. 
T13. Dilipkumar Sarkar, Roll Nai. No. 462, Naihati R. B. C. Cellege. 
114, Hari Lal Shaw, Roll Nai. No. 497, Naihati R. B. C College. 

115, Gangaprasad Shaw, Roil Nat. No. 498, Naihati R. B. C. Coilege. 
116. Subalechandra Saha, Roll Rai. No. 29, Raiganj College. 

117. Harigopal Pramanik, Roll Santi. No. 26, Santipur College. 

118, Asitkumar Nag, Roll Santi. Vo. 66, Santipur College. 

119. Kalidas Haldar, Roll Santi. No. 67, Santipur College. 

190. Asishkumar Bagchi, Roll Santi. No. 112, Santipur College. 

121, Chinmay Mukhopadhyay, Roll Santi. No, 121, Santipur College, 
122, Samirkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Santi. No. 134, Santipur College. 
123. Dipendrakali Mitra, Roll Taki. No. 1, Taki Govt. College. 

124. Haripada Maiti, Roll Tam. No, 140. Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya. 


III. The Pre-University Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled 
and that they be debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1982 : 


y 


Bijaysankar Ray, Roll Cal. No. 8977, S. A. Jaipuria College. 

2. Ajaykumar Sen, Roll Cal. No. 5448, Maharaja M. C. College. 

8. Dilipkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 5504, Surendranath College 

4, Atindranath Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 6176, Maharaja M. C. College. 

5, Sebakram Mandal, Roll Ber. No, 140, Berhampore K. N. College. 

6. Ranendranath Das, Roll Cont, No. 243, Contai P. K College. 

Tə Daya Sankar Prasad, Roll Kalim. No. 1, Kalimpong S. U. M. College. 

TV. The Pre-University Hxamination. 1961 of the undernoted candidate be cancelled 


and that he be debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1952 
and 1968 : i 


Ajitkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 5463, Maharaja M. C. College. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. K. RAY. 
s Controller of Examinations. 


